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FOREWORD 


ames at Work can change your life—personally and orga- 

nizationally. As leaders, it is crucial to discern the art of 
gamesmanship from the art of leadership. If we are equipped 
to do so, authenticity and sustainable results will be ours; 
if we don’t, the results will be devastating for ourselves, 
our teams, and our organizations. Understanding when we 
are leading with character, serving all constituencies, and 
when we are leading by coping, mainly serving ourselves 
and our personal ambitions, is the essential key to moving 
from self-focused to service-focused leadership. Games serve 
ourselves; authentic leadership serves others. 

Games at Work gives us the tools to become aware of the 
games we all play. Why is this so important? Because without 
awareness of limiting behaviors, we cannot rise above them. 
While effective leaders elevate others to go beyond what is, 
we first must become aware of what is holding us back. Read 
and Goldstein give us the multi-dimensional resources to 
elevate our organizations to go beyond gamesmanship to 
authentic, value-creating leadership. 

A while ago, I was advising a senior team in the midst of a 
major crisis. The COO had made a huge, visible operational 
error that the media was loudly clamoring about, and the 
analysts were heavily punishing the stock. In response, the 


COO put on his “game face.” In an attempt to alleviate his 
fear of organizational and personal failure, his “let’s look 
good” game kicked in. Presenting to the senior team, he 
painted a brilliant picture of the situation with impressive 
flair and analysis. He even identified a clear way out of the 
situation. The senior team was attentive and intrigued by 
the solution. You could hear a pin drop. There was just one 
problem—what he was saying was not true! Yes, it was a way 
out and, yes, it was tempting to the team, but no one said a 
word. Fortunately, the CEO stood up and with game-piercing 
directness said, “Bill, do you want to look good or do you 
want to make a difference?” Game over. In its place, a new 
pattern of behavior had been chosen: a choice for authen- 
tic conversations. The team mobilized around coming clean 
with the analysts and market about what happened and how 
they would not repeat their mistakes. The short-term result: 
the stock dropped even more and more courage was needed 
to stay out of spin games. The long-term result: the stock 
recovered and the company was repositioned for sustainable 
success. Trust and credibility were restored. The first step 
beyond organizational games had been taken. 

If games in organizational life are so damaging, then why 
do they persist? Because they work. In the short term, people, 
teams, and organizations get what they want through games. 
However, in the long run, the cumulative effect of games can be 
devastating. Reducing games is directly proportional to improv- 
ing organizational climate and increasing organization results. 
A leader who reduces his or her games becomes more authentic. 
A team that reduces games becomes more trusting and con- 
nected. An organization that reduces games becomes more 
believable, meaningful, attractive, creative, and productive. 
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Games at Work can literally transform individual, team, 
and organizational culture by reducing the life-draining 
aspects of games. Where do games come from? Why do they 
come up in the first place? Fear is the fuel of games. We 
unknowingly fill up the gas tank of game playing when we 
want something and are afraid we might not get it. Games 
are a way to cope with our stress in a reactive way to attempt 
to get what we want. Games are short cuts that don’t get us 
to our long-term destination; games are a kind of labyrinth 
with no end. 

Fortunately, there are effective ways to transcend games: 
courage, character, and constants, to name a few. Having the 
courage to express the right thing, the character to do the 
right thing, and the constants (values/principles) to know 
the right thing are the prerequisites to go from gamesman- 
ship to true leadership. This is NO easy task. Games at Work 
is sO important to organizational leadership because it gives 
you the understanding and techniques to actually accelerate 
these transforming practices in your organization. 

Since games are inherently self-focused, they can have 
huge ethical downsides. As author John Dalla Costa in his 
work on ethics puts it, “Ethics in others.” When John first 
shared this concept with me a few years ago, I thought it a bit 
simplistic, but as I went deeper into his core insight, I real- 
ized its profound simplicity. Leadership is the journey from 
self to service ... the journey from coping to character . . . 
the journey from games to giving. When we are focused on 
authentic giving and service to others, games are perceived 
as superficial and self-promoting, both in ourselves and in 
our organization. Games are literally transformed through 
the alchemy of service and stewardship into a higher, more 
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valuable mission or purpose. Moving our organizations from 
games to purpose is the real work of leadership. 

Another dynamic that can transform games is awareness. 
We engage in games because we lack either an internal aware- 
ness of our fear or an external awareness of its impact on oth- 
ers. Engaging in games means our emotional intelligence is 
low. As Daniel Goleman, and others, has taught us, emotional 
intelligence is a heightened awareness of self and a heightened 
awareness of others, as well as the dynamic between the two. 
Emotional Intelligence reduces game playing and increases 
authentic human interaction. As Read and Goldstein so lu- 
cidly teach us, games must be significantly reduced to create 
organizations that are healthy organisms. If you put Games 
at Work into practice, you will increase the emotional intel- 
ligence and reduce the game playing in your organization. 

Read and Goldstein have made a great contribution to or- 
ganizational life with Games at Work. Imagine an organization 
with its energy fully harnessed onto leadership contribution, 
not diffused and distracted with gamesmanship. Imagine an 
organization focused on purpose, passionate about service, 
connected in relationship, and producing sustainable results. 
This is the world of work that Games at Work inspires us to 
create together. 


February 2009 Kevin Cashman 
Senior Partner 

Korn/Ferry Leadership 

e Talent Consulting 
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Introduction 
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n any organizational environment, people play games. This 
is true of even the most enlightened companies. It is in our 
nature as human beings to play games when we are in groups, 
when stress and anxiety exist, and when “prizes” (promotions, 
the boss’s favor, funding for a project, winning a contract, 
and so on) are to be won and lost. It doesn’t matter what 
size your company is or how it’s structured. Although some 
cultures promote games more than others, just about every 
company possesses a game ecology—a pattern of games that 
form over time and that thrive in a particular environment. 
Games take many forms and vary widely in their com- 
plexity. How people respond to them varies too: games can 
be positively reinforced, actively participated in, or mini- 
mized. Our purpose in writing this book is not to try to 
eliminate games. This is an impossible and, in a sense, in- 
human task, akin to trying to stop employees from day- 
dreaming. Instead, our intention is first to describe what we 


have learned about both the damage games cause and the 
benefits of reducing games, and second to share practical 
ideas for reducing them. 

This isn’t a theoretical study of game playing or a psycho- 
logical treatise on the deeper needs being met by engaging in 
these activities. Instead, it is a practical guide to the world of 
organizational games, providing examples and analysis of the 
most common games played within teams and other groups 
as well as advice about the best ways to manage these games. 

Before we explain how we became interested in this topic, 
we'd like to give you a sense of what a game looks like within 


an organizational context. 


The Marginalize Game 


Brendan was a twenty-seven-year-old whiz kid who worked at 
a top consulting firm. A Harvard MBA, Brendan was seen as 
someone who might become a future star. As a result, he was 
given a number of choice assignments early on, including 
membership on a new team that had been formed to analyze 
future growth possibilities for the firm. Brendan was the 
most junior member of the team by at least five years. 

The Marginalize game was part of the firm’s culture. Mar- 
ginalizing was originally directed at poor performers, a none- 
too-subtle message that they weren’t cutting it. Over time, 
though, it evolved and became a game used to isolate anyone 
who went against the group, who represented a threat from a 
job standpoint, or who made others uncomfortable because 
of his or her style or ideas. 

Brendan represented a threat, so he was consistently 


marginalized by his colleagues and even by some of the 
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younger partners. It wasn’t that Brendan was arrogant or 
off-putting in his behavior, but he did challenge the firm’s 
traditions with risk-taking ideas—ideas that other associates 
and younger partners saw as an indirect criticism of their 
more conservative approach. Even before this new team was 
formed, Brendan’s colleagues had made his existence dif- 
ficult. More than once, someone “forgot” to brief Brendan 
before a key meeting. When they went for lunch as a group, 
they sometimes didn’t ask Brendan to join them, making a 
point of apologizing to him later for failing to include him 
(thus communicating that he had been marginalized). 

On the new future growth team, the Marginalize game in- 
volved sometimes subtle but significant actions by other team 
members. For instance, Brendan received more than his fair 
share of low-level tasks, such as looking up articles and sta- 
tistics—tasks that could easily have been assigned to someone 
in the research department. When Brendan came up with an 
idea that he was passionate about, team members grilled him 
mercilessly and nitpicked the idea to death. When Brendan 
complained about the way he was being treated, they talked to 
him about the need to be a team player and to learn to com- 
promise—they marginalized him by making him feel guilty. 

It shouldn’t have surprised anyone when Brendan 
resigned to take a job with another top consulting firm... or 
that he flourished in an environment where he was not mar- 


ginalized. 


Games: An Under-the-Radar Problem 


Even Brendan might not have characterized his peers’ 


marginalizing behaviors as part of a game. Few managers or 
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employees would. They might acknowledge that they work in 
politicized environments where they must be savvy about how 
to get what they want—that a certain amount of manipulation 
and alliance building is necessary to get ahead and get what 
they want—but game playing is often a subconscious activity. 

For this reason, it’s a particularly dangerous and vexing 
problem. Games do their damage beneath the surface. They 
sap a company’s people of energy and commitment. They lock 
people into routines and rituals that hamper flexibility and 
thwart change efforts. 

If not for our particular backgrounds, areas of interest, 
and involvement with change efforts, we probably would have 
never identified these game-playing behaviors. We came up 
through the commercial, supply chain, and human resources 
functions at major U.S. and European multinational compa- 
nies based in South America and Europe (Mauricio) and in 
Europe, the United States, and Asia (Phil), and shared an inter- 
est in what was causing productivity losses in organizations. 

In 2004, as we were discussing this subject, we started to 
realize that beneath the surface of seemingly normal work ac- 
tivities, games were being played. We began describing some 
of these games to ourselves, and as we did so, we noticed that 
they seemed to echo some of the cartoons of Scott Adams. 
We asked ourselves, “Why do people laugh at Dilbert?” and 
understood that these cartoons often derive their humor 
from the counterproductive games people play in the work- 
place, as the cartoon on the following page illustrates: 

This cartoon is an example of a game we call Token 
Involvement, in which a manager encourages his direct reports 
to participate with ideas and suggestions, but the encouragement 
is in fact a sham, as he has already decided what he wants to do. 
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DILBERT: © Scott Adams/Dist. By United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


As we reflected on our experiences and those of our clients 
through this game lens, we realized that people regularly ex- 
hibited “weird” game-related behaviors in organizations, and 
everybody considered them “normal” (and, in some organiza- 
tions, they really are the norm). Clearly, these behaviors hurt 
rather than helped groups in their pursuit of objectives. 

At the same time, we were fortunate to meet some lead- 
ers who neither played nor facilitated these games. They 
inspired and promoted open, productive, and creative behav- 
iors in their people. Unlike these leaders, the majority of the 
people we observed and worked with were unaware of their 
unproductive behaviors and the negative impact they had. 
The more we studied these behaviors, the more we saw the 
gamesmanship involved: how there were winners and losers, 
how people were manipulated to gain an edge, how hidden 
agendas were behind what people often said and did. So we 
began talking about organizational games with others—with 
more than one hundred executives from different industries, 
different geographical regions, and different levels. They were 
intrigued with the idea and were curious about how to deal 
with these games effectively. 

For the past few years, we’ve been collecting and analyz- 


ing our game data and categorizing games by type. We’ve 
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also created a method that can be used for reducing the 
frequency and number of games, a method derived from our 
experience and from observation of individuals and organi- 
zations that play fewer games. 

We'll be the first to acknowledge that our list of organiza- 
tional games is incomplete and that our method isn’t perfect. 
This is uncharted territory, at least from an organizational 
perspective. Some game experts (most famously Eric Berne) 
have written about this subject from the individual psy- 
chological standpoint. We, in contrast, have focused on the 
organizational perspective, looking at the games that emerge 
within typical work groups. 

As we began working on this book and interviewing busi- 


ness executives, we quickly learned five lessons: 


1. This topic is more controversial than we had initially 
thought; many people were unwilling to be acknowl- 
edged in this book and gave us interviews only under 
the condition of anonymity. 

2. The notion of work games resonated with many indi- 
viduals; people told us that this is “exactly what goes 
on” in their organization. 

3. The loss of productivity caused by games is huge and 
hugely frustrating for many managers. 

4. Everyone is complicit in games; game playing is a part of 
human nature, and although some people play harder and 
more often than others, everyone plays some of the time. 

5. Noone had any idea about how to get game playing un- 
der control; we discovered a deep sense of helplessness, 
as well as a strong propensity to blame people at the top 
for the situation (in a way itself a game). 
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This book is an attempt to explain games and then help 
you in dealing with them—personally, within a team, as a 
team leader, or even as the leader of a whole organization. 
The good news is that simple awareness and understanding 
of games have an enormously positive impact. Once you’re 
conscious that they exist and you know what to look for, 
your odds of diminishing them increase significantly. 


What This Book Will Tell You and 
How It Will Tell It 


Expect to be educated and entertained. During our research 
and interviews, we learned a lot about this fascinating subject. 
We’re going to pass on that learning in the form of organiza- 
tional game descriptions, stories about games, and suggestions 
about what to do to reduce them (and what not to do). The 
stories we’re going to relate are especially instructive, as they 
show how games play out in typical business situations: meet- 
ings, presentations, budget discussions, performance reviews, 
online communications, and periods of change. We did not 
name the companies where these games take place. We’ve also 
created fictitious composites based on real company games. 
We found that people didn’t like to admit that games were 
being played on their watch; others were afraid that their em- 
ployer wouldn’t want them to talk about what was going on. 
At a time when increased productivity and growth are manda- 
tory, game playing has especially negative connotations. 
Chapter One defines common games and describes 
the traits which indicate that a game is being played. In 
Chapters Two through Four, we address the key issues sur- 
rounding games played at work: the impact games have on 
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organizations, the environmental factors that make games 
so tempting today, and why individuals and organizations 
often ignore or downplay the negative impact. 

Chapters Five through Seven offer a process for reducing 
game playing consisting of three steps: Awakening, Choice, 
and Execution (ACE). This process will help give you and 
your people the option of engaging in open, honest discus- 
sions rather than resorting to secretive, dishonest games. 

Chapters Eight through Ten combine a broader orga- 
nizational perspective with the individual manager’s view- 
point. Although it’s crucial for managers of small groups to 
manage the game playing within their area of control, it’s 
also essential that leaders look at the impact of games on 
the entire enterprise. We'll focus on the ecology of games, 
the interlocking patterns of games that dominate different 
organizations. Next, we'll address a subject near and dear to 
our hearts: how game playing thwarts any type of change 
and what can be done to counter this effect. After that, we’ll 
examine the role of the CEO and how what he or she does 
affects game management. 

Chapter Eleven describes a company that has a very low 
level of game playing. What does such a company look like 
and feel like to work in? The description of Composite Cor- 
poration is built from the very best examples of departments 
and units we have seen in the real world. 

As you move through these chapters, you'll find that games 
reveal how people misuse their time and energy to deceive, 
manipulate, and cast blame... and how they do so with great 
creativity and Machiavellian skill. No one is perfect, and games 
reveal the flaws we all possess. As we examine these flaws, we 


gain invaluable insights into human work behaviors. 
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Who This Book Is for and How to Use It 


Whether you’re a young professional just starting your career 
or a CEO at the top of an organization, this book is relevant 
to you. In our current high-stress and highly volatile environ- 
ment, people are playing games more frequently and more 
intensely than ever before. If you don’t understand what 
these games are and how they affect your group and your 
company, then you will be powerless to prevent them from 
having a negative effect. Therefore, this book is an educa- 
tional tool, bringing you insight into why people play games 
and what these games involve. 

Whether you are an individual performer, or have only a 
few people reporting to you, or you’re running a company 
with thousands of employees, this book will provide you with 
a process for counteracting the impact of games on your par- 
ticular group of people. 

Whether you’re an active player of games or merely a 
“bystander” (watching while other people play), the process 
for minimizing games is essentially the same. Obviously, if 
youre initiating or involved in games played in your com- 
pany, you need to pull back from these behaviors. But even 
if you’re not, the ACE process we share in the book’s middle 
section applies. Awakening to games, making the choice not 
to play or facilitate them, and executing a strategy to sub- 
stitute straight talk for games are what every manager and 
leader needs to do. 

If you’re an organizational leader, this book is especially 
useful. As you have grown in different organizations, you 
have no doubt witnessed many of the games described in 
this book. You may well have learned how to play certain 
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games—or you may have learned not to interfere when others 
played them—in order to survive. That was fine then. Why 
isn’t it fine now? Because we no longer have the luxury 
of wasting the time and energy that organizational games 
consume. Now, many organizations are fighting for their 
lives. Global competition, revolutionary technologies, scarce 
resources, widespread information, and many other factors 
have made it more challenging for organizations to be suc- 
cessful. On top of that, the increased stress and anxiety in 
the workplace cause more people to engage in more game 
playing than in the past. 

Consequently, if leaders aren’t aware of the impact of 
games and fail to take action against them, their organiza- 
tions are bound to suffer the consequences. 

We should also note that we’ve written this book for pro- 
fessionals across the world, not just in one country. We’ve 
spent our careers working in a variety of countries, and we’ve 
found that work games have no borders. Although the tradi- 
tions and cultures of certain countries may influence the type 
of games played there, playing games is part of the human 
condition. We are reasonably confident that games are being 
played in the offices of the largest Japanese automaker as well 
as in a family-owned business in Scotland. 

Our hope is that through a better understanding of 
games, you can improve the ability of your organization to 
reach its objectives, satisfy customers, and win in the market- 
place, and, at the same time, contribute to making the work- 
ing life of the people in your organization more fulfilling. 

With that thought in mind, we’d like to introduce you 
to the world of work games and some of the ones that are 


undoubtedly being played somewhere in your organization. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Let the Games Begin 
What Games Are and How They Are 
Played in Organizations 


eclclclclcnlcnlnclclLCL 


G ames would be easier for people to deal with if they 
were purely conscious activities, limited in number, and 
overtly played. Unfortunately, people are often unaware that 
they’re playing games, and a variety of games exist, many of 
which are covert and subtle in nature. Thus an understand- 
ing of organizational games is essential. If you’re aware of 
the particular games you or your people play and how they 
affect individuals and the organization, you’re in a much 
better position to handle them. A lack of knowledge about 
games allows them to thrive. The more you know, the better 
able you'll be to limit their damage and turn the energy of 
your people in more productive directions. 

Therefore, we want to focus here on helping you un- 
derstand what an organizational game is and the common 
types. First, though, we need to define our terms. 


IT 


The Theory and Practice of Games 


At its most basic level, a game is a competition between two 
or more people in which the object is to win. No doubt, 
you've played board games, sports games, and the like, for 
which the rules of play are strictly defined. Games aren’t 
always so simple or transparent, however. A branch of math- 
ematics is devoted to “game theory,” which was developed 
by John von Neumann in his book Theory of Games and 
Economic Behaviour ([1944] 2007, with Oskar Morgenstern). 
Neumann demonstrated that there was more to games than 
probability; he coined such terms as “zero sum games” and 
“payoffs.” 

Of greater familiarity is the work of psychiatrist Eric 
Berne ([1964] 1996), the founder of transactional analysis, 
who wrote the book Games People Play. Berne suggested that 
many social interactions revolve around games—that is, the 
interactions seem to be about one thing, but beneath the 
surface are concealed motivations and attempts to gain pay- 
offs. Berne posits that these games are dishonest and prevent 
more meaningful ways of living. 

In short, the mathematical and psychological theorists 
recognize that games are more than they seem, that they are 
often driven by hidden agendas and personal payoffs, and 
that they can do more harm than good. 

Now let’s bring this theoretical construct to life with the 
story of one particular game we observed being played in a 
large organization. The company had recently introduced 
a 360-degree feedback tool to foster manager development. 
Harold, a senior manager, received a significant amount 
of negative feedback from his team. Shortly thereafter, he 
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contacted Stan, an HR executive in charge of the feedback 
program, and said he would like to have a meeting with 
his team. Harold explained to Stan that he wanted a better 
understanding of what behaviors he needed to change as 
well as more examples of behaviors that caused problems for 
team members. He emphasized that he wanted to communi- 
cate to his team that he cared about their feedback. 

Given Harold’s comments, Stan thought a meeting would 
be productive. Nonetheless, Stan insisted that certain ground 
rules be observed during the meeting, including refraining 
from defensiveness or accusations. Harold agreed to these 
ground rules. 

When the meeting started, Harold was humble and 
polished, and seemed eager to hear additional feedback. 
People opened up and shared their concerns. As everyone 
talked about possible solutions to the problems raised, 
Harold became a bit defensive. Still, he seemed committed 
to implementing some of their suggestions until he men- 
tioned that he intended to talk to the company’s CEO, with 
whom he had a “close relationship,” about what might be 
done about team morale. Then Harold said that it was too 
bad that a few people were spoiling things for the rest of 
the team. Immediately, a look of fear appeared on the faces 
of several team members; they clearly took this reference 
to mean that he intended to get rid of or move out some 
people. 

After the meeting, Stan debriefed Harold about how 
things had gone, and Harold said the meeting was useful 
because “I figured out who was behind this, and that these 
individuals were a serious drag on department productivity 


because of their negativity.” 
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In the following months, Harold created a tremendously 
antagonistic environment within his department, setting 
people against each other and focusing their energy on 
conflict rather than work objectives. Though Harold was 
eventually fired, his gamesmanship was very destructive. 

The games Harold played included the following: 


* Token Involvement. In this game, you pretend you want 
the input of others but are actually pursuing your own 
agenda. Harold suggested that he wanted to hold the 
meeting for the good of his team and for his own self- 
improvement, but in reality his goal was to identify 
people who were criticizing him, and he ignored the 
feedback. 

The Boss Said. In this game, you ally yourself with a 


powerful figure in order to intimidate others. Harold’s 
reference to his close relationship with the CEO had 
this purpose. 


Gotcha. In this game, the goal is to catch and punish 
people who have “erred.” Harold obviously used the 
meeting to figure out who was behind the negative 


responses in the original 360-degree feedback. 


We should add that Harold may not have been play- 
ing these games on a conscious level; he may have initially 
wanted to use the meeting to become a better manager. Once 
the meeting started, though, Harold reverted reflexively to 
games he had played throughout his managerial career. In 
Harold’s mind, he may have rationalized that he was simply 
protecting himself and his team from negative influences, 
but in reality, he was playing his favorite games. 
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The Traits: Signs and Symptoms That a 
Game Is Being Played 


Defining something as a game can become a question of 
semantics. You can make the argument that just about any 
organizational activity is a game of some sort. When you 
take a few too many watercooler breaks, you’re playing the 
“delay” game. When you spend one day working hard in your 
office and don’t do your usual socializing in the hallway, 
youre playing the “turtle” game. 

We don’t define games so broadly. Or rather, our focus is 
on counterproductive games—those that drain people’s time 
and energy, involve more than one person, and have ulterior 
motives and negative consequences for the organization. The 


following are the five traits that characterize these games: 


1. Manipulation. People exhibit dishonest behavior to achieve 
their objectives. Sometimes this behavior is obvious and 
provocative; other times it’s subtle. It may involve hiding 
information from a boss—telling only part of the story 
to make someone else look bad. It may involve making 
a problem appear more serious than it actually is, in the 
hopes of creating false expectations—the professional 
service provider who convinces a client that a goal is 
almost impossible to achieve, so that when he helps her 
achieve it, he’ll come off as a hero. A person who is play- 
ing a game is not being straight; there is always some 
deceit and underhandedness. 

2. Paradoxical consequences. Games often involve short-term 


gain for the player and short- and long-term losses for 
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the group (a colleague, the team, the department, or the 
company). For example, an individual plays a game to 
gain power over a peer, but most of his energy is focused 
on achieving this goal rather than on achieving a larger 
work goal. He may find himself being promoted and 
having power over his colleague, but he probably failed 
to take care of business on other fronts. Ultimately, he 
and the organization will pay the price for this neglect. 

3. Repetitiveness. When certain behaviors become habits, 
they can also become games. For instance, most man- 
agers try to negotiate the budgets they receive from 
headquarters if they don’t believe they are feasible. This 
is normal. However, when a manager believes that the 
budget is feasible, yet continues to negotiate budgets as 
a reflex or routine response, this behavior has become 
a game. When you always engage in a certain type of 
behavior in a certain type of situation, you’re probably 
playing your favorite organizational game. Games cre- 
ate behavioral “grooves,” and people become dependent 
on playing them and having people around who play 
the same games. 

4. Contagious effect. Games are viral and thrive in certain 
cultures. In other words, games don’t exist in one crev- 
ice of the organization and remain there. They spread 
throughout the company relatively quickly. We’ve seen 
such games as Sandbagging (managers knowingly low- 
ball sales forecasts as a negotiating ploy) spread with 
surprising speed, because when the game appears to 
“work” for one manager, others follow suit (and may 
even feel they “need” to follow suit just to survive and 


compete). 
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5. Group activity. You need two or more people to play. This 
is a crucial trait to understand, as the games you play 
will trigger the games your people engage in. They will 
follow your lead. 


Games people play can be “interlocking”—that is, the game 
one person favors can fit nicely with the game a colleague 
enjoys. When people say that someone is a good fit with 
the organization or with a team, what they are also saying is 
that the individual’s games interlock with the games played 
by a given group. 


Beyond these traits, one frequent sign that games are being 
played is that everyone is pretending they’re not. People are 
either in denial about games, or they’ve decided that the game 
playing is limited to a small number of highly political players. 
If you were to ask them if the majority of employees are dis- 
tracted and diverted (from their tasks) by games, they would re- 
spond that goals are aligned, objectives are clear, performance 
is managed, and conversations and decisions are rational. They 
may admit that some political animals who enjoy manipulat- 
ing others do exist in the organization, but they would ratio- 
nalize that this is true of every organization and that these 
game players are a distinct and identifiable minority. 

We should note that the prevalence and intensity of 
games played varies based on culture and situation. For in- 
stance, when a company’s culture favors transparency, intel- 
lectual honesty, teamwork, and open debate, the prevalence 
of game playing is usually rather low. In contrast, fear-based, 
strongly hierarchical cultures, for example, tend to encourage 


game playing—people see game playing as the way to climb 
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the organizational ladder, and fear that if they don’t play, 
they'll be “losers.” In these cultures, games become a way of 
managing the uncertainty and dependency that comes from 
being down the hierarchical chain. 

Similarly, extreme short-term pressure and environments 
where disruptive change is taking place also tend to encour- 
age games. In these situations, people use games to relieve 
the pressure as well as to deal with change; games provide 
an alternative method to deal with new people, policies, and 
processes. 

Tangible or individually based activities also mitigate 
against game playing. When people are focused on creating 
program code or responding to a service center inquiry, for 
instance, they tend to work alone to achieve a clear, mea- 
surable objective. At the other extreme, project-based work, 
such as trying as a team to come up with a more innovative 
process to deal with slow customer service, can quickly dete- 
riorate into a game; for example, team members waste energy 
on the Scapegoat game, scapegoating those who designed 
the original customer service process. 

Now that you know the common traits of organizational 
games and the environment and situations that spawn game 
playing, let’s look at our list of some more frequently played 
games and what they entail. 


The Names of the Games: What They Are, 
How They’re Played, and Why They’re 
Harmful 


What follows is a sample of some of the more frequently 
played games in organizations. (In the Appendix, you'll find 
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a more extensive list of organizational games.) In every 
company, games will vary depending on everything from 
the corporate culture to work situations to personal pro- 
clivities. Nonetheless, the games on this list represent those 
that we have found to be played most often. 

We've divided these games into three categories: Inter- 
personal, Leadership, and Budget. This division reflects the 


stakeholders with whom people tend to engage in games: 


1. Interpersonal games—played with peers and bosses 
2. Leadership games—played with direct reports and con- 
sultants 


3. Budget games—played about the organization’s money 


These categories contain some overlap; an individual 
playing a Budget game may also be playing it in a leadership 
capacity; or a game that we’ve placed in the Interpersonal 
section may have an impact on budgetary issues. Categoriz- 
ing is, however, a good way to get a handle on the main pur- 
pose of a given game. 

Table 1.1 is the list of some of the most frequently played 
games, which we will describe in more detail, including 


examples illustrating the behaviors typical of each game. 


Interpersonal Games 


I1. Gotcha 

In Gotcha, people act as if they receive points for identify- 
ing and communicating others’ mistakes. This game is 
more likely to occur in companies that foster individual 
rather than collective recognition and that promote inter- 
nal competition among employees to increase productivity. 
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TABLE 1.1: Frequently Played Games 


Interpersonal Leadership Budget 

Gotcha Gray Zone Sandbagging 

Marginalize Keep Them Slush Fund 

Blame Guessing Lowballed 

The Boss Said No Decision Baseline 

Big Splash Career Token Quarterly 
Hopper Involvement Earnings 

Victim Kill the 

Gossip Messenger 

No Bad News Window Watcher 

Copy Divide and Conquer 

Pre-Deal Scapegoat 


Mistakes are seen as an opportunity to criticize others and 
put them down, and thus people hide mistakes rather than 
use them as learning opportunities. Also, any criticism 
will be seen as an attack, rather than as an opportunity for 
improvement. 

Example: One CEO’s favorite game was to go through 
“prereads” of presentations and try to identify the mistakes 
in advance. During the presentation, he would point out that 
“on page twenty-six, bullet point three is inconsistent with 
the data table on page seventeen.” Even when the presenter 
was able to defend the inconsistency, the CEO would identify 
another and then another after that until he “caught” the 
presenter. Invariably, too much time and attention would be 
focused on analyzing the inconsistency, and the more impor- 


tant points the presenter was making were often lost. 
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12. Marginalize 

In Marginalize, individuals are exiled from teams or groups 
because they challenge the status quo, aren’t one of the 
boss’s people, or don’t “fit in” for other reasons. This game 
can be subtle or overt: leaving a person off distribution 
lists, not sending minutes to her, forgetting to call her. This 
cuts the person out of the decision-making loop and limits 
her effectiveness. People are often marginalized not because 
they’re failing to contribute or are a drag on teams but for 
personal or political reasons. This game is often played in a 
passive-aggressive manner—for example, a manager gives a 
direct report a thankless task that prevents him from work- 
ing on a mission-critical piece of business, but apologizes 
profusely for having to give him the thankless task, explain- 
ing that “you were the only one available to do it; I really 
appreciate it.” 

Example: The CEO of a food manufacturer had a favorite 
among her direct reports, a guy who was highly innovative 
and worked extremely hard. His peers, however, viewed this 
individual as the “teacher’s pet” and played the Marginalize 
game by leaving him out of informal discussions, “forgetting” 
to invite him to meetings, and often ganging up on him when 
he presented a concept. It reached a point where it became 
difficult for this individual to communicate an innovative 
idea; he was discouraged despite working hard and continu- 
ally met with resistance from his colleagues. Although this 
story may give the impression that the marginalizing efforts 
of these colleagues were obvious, the employees were actually 
quite clever in the way they played the game. In the CEO’s 
presence, they seemed to treat this teacher’s pet like everyone 
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else. In private, however, they schemed against him in small 
but significant ways. Ultimately, he ended up resigning and 
taking a job with another organization. 


3. Blame 

In Blame, individuals point the finger at others in order 
to excuse their own behavior. For example, a manager may 
complain that he is not achieving successful results because 
top management allows the finance department to keep 
bureaucracy in the system. Blame can be placed on individu- 
als, groups, events, or situations, but in all cases, it is part of 
a win-lose game where instead of engaging in an honest con- 
versation or in a productive investigation of the real cause of 
failure, people devote their energy to setting up scapegoats 
and spreading word of their mistakes. 

Example: When Costanza told Jack he was going to 
receive a smaller bonus than the previous year, she empha- 
sized that she was at the mercy of the new human resources 
policy regarding bonuses, though she felt that Jack deserved 
a larger bonus. In truth, Costanza did have flexibility to give 
Jack a larger bonus, but she felt that Jack had not contrib- 
uted as much as he should have during the past year and 
that a lower bonus was what was fair. At the same time, 
though, she didn’t want to create tension between the two 
of them, so she blamed HR. This Blame game took various 
forms, including Costanza’s continuing remarks to Jack 
about how HR was a pain and e-mails to Jack about other 
“wrong-headed” moves by the HR group. The game also 
took the form of Costanza’s complimenting Jack exces- 
sively, as if her words were compensation for the bonus 


money Jack didn’t receive. 
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14. The Boss Said 
When playing the Boss Said, people invoke the name of a 
senior executive to help them get what they want or to add 
weight to the points they're making. They may make a request 
and imply that the CEO or some other executive wanted it 
done. In some instances, they may simply assume that this 
is what the boss wants. In other instances, they make it up. 
The game transfers power from the boss to the person who 
is making the request and using the boss’s name. It often is 
played in cultures where communication is very formal and 
hierarchical, and no one would dare to raise a challenge or 
even to ask for clarification from top executives. 

Example: See the description of Stan and Harold earlier in 
the chapter. 


IS. Big Splash Career Hopper 

In this game, a manager new in a role develops a “big idea” 
(big splash) that will then be heavily marketed as both bold 
(entailing massive and rapid change) and successful (when 
judged in the very short term) and will justify his rapid pro- 
motion out of this job into another one (career hop), before 
the actual failure of this big idea catches up with him. In 
many instances the change is poorly thought through, and 
the concern during the change is less for the employees mak- 
ing the change than for the marketing and packaging of the 
change to the senior management (who may like the “ambi- 
tious” and “go-getting” tone of the initiative). This game 
can of course be played serially and constitute a significant 
part of a career, although it often catches up with a person 
when he has to remain in a position for a sustained period 


of time. 
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Example: Lydia, a manager of a marketing team, had been 
in position only a few weeks when she determined that what 
was really needed to “shake up” the team was a big drive on 
category management in a particular area. She spent a lot 
of time with consultants preparing the slides to sell to the 
global head of marketing, as well as effectively using all net- 
working opportunities to pitch the initiative to other deci- 
sion makers. However, she neglected to involve her own staff 
in this effort, and thereby missed some important feedback 
from the market that indicated that a different approach 
was required. Because Lydia had failed to communicate the 
rationale for the change to her team, they had no buy-in to 
the initiative. The change was pushed through (and a num- 
ber of people who had real concerns that needed to be heard 
were sidelined as a result), and Lydia was able to sell the pro- 
gram as successful before it was really implemented. Lydia 
was soon in demand in another segment—she could “do the 
same for them”—and in less than twelve months, she had 
moved on before any tangible results of the program could 
be seen. 


I6. Victim 

“I can’t do anything because ‘they’ have made it impossible 
for me to do anything [by not recognizing me, by making 
stupid decisions, by promoting the wrong people, . . .].” This 
is the common sentiment expressed or thought by someone 
who plays the Victim game. Senior people may play this 
game by acting as if they’re retired in place. Younger people 
may simply not work to their full capacity. No matter the age 
of the people who play the victim, they all spend a great deal 
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of time grousing about why they can’t accomplish what they 
need to accomplish and theorizing about the reasons for it. 
They often enlist others in these Victim game discussions, 
and it’s easy for a victim mentality to spread and infect a 
team or other group. 

Examples: Because the Victim game can be played in many 
different ways, we offer two examples here. 

Max was a country manager in China for a pharmaceu- 
tical company. He had orchestrated the company’s move 
to China two years ago and had set up operations in that 
company. The first year went much better than expected, 
but then a sudden downturn occurred for a number of 
reasons—increased competition from other large pharma- 
ceutical companies, a quality problem with one of their 
products, the Chinese government’s requiring significantly 
higher financial commitment from Max’s company to oper- 
ate in certain areas, and so on. Max responded by playing 
the Victim game rather than trying to fix the problems that 
confronted his company. He began spending an increased 
amount of time sending memos, e-mails, research, and other 
forms of communication to headquarters detailing all the 
factors that were affecting their group’s performance. Max 
was tying up his human resources in justifying their failure 
in various overly detailed reports, the conclusion of each be- 
ing that the China group was at the mercy of forces beyond 
its control. 

In another example, Dennis, a thirty-five-year-old manager 
with a large consumer products company, was asked to join a 
cross-functional team assembled to help improve the company’s 
knowledge management process. The team included relatively 
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young managers from most of the company’s functions— 
Dennis was in the corporate communications department. 

The team was set up because the CEO was a proponent 
of knowledge management, and he felt that a great deal of 
organizational know-how wasn’t being captured—or that if 
it was, it wasn’t being disseminated to the right people at the 
right time. Dennis’s team was supposed to work on ways to 
solve these problems. 

Dennis had joined the company six years ago; it was his 
second job after having received an MBA. Initially, he was 
excited to be part of the organization, but in the last two 
years, he was twice passed over for promotions, and the boss 
he liked left the company and was replaced by one whom 
Dennis didn’t like as much. More significant, the culture was 
somewhat politicized, and the people who did well tended 
to be those who were skilled at building the right type of 
relationships. 

During the early meetings of the cross-functional team, 
Dennis didn’t speak much, but when he did, it was usu- 
ally to point out the inherent difficulty of making knowl- 
edge management a reality. He agreed that it was a great 
concept in theory, but in practice he doubted it would do 
the organization much good. Dennis wondered if their 
time was being used wisely. He mentioned that a few years 
ago he was part of another cross-functional team deal- 
ing with a diversity initiative, and described how they just 
spun their wheels and none of their suggestions were ever 
implemented. As the knowledge management team moved 
toward making recommendations, Dennis became more 
vocal; with regard to a given recommendation, he would 


ask, “Do you really think management is going to approve 
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that?” Or he would warn the team not to make a certain 
type of recommendation because “it’s too costly, and by rec- 
ommending it, management will see it as an indirect criti- 
cism, since they've already spent a huge amount of money 
on knowledge management technologies.” 

Dennis managed to ratchet up other team members’ 
sense of victimhood. People began relating their own sto- 
ries about how the company (that is, a boss) failed to take a 
suggestion seriously or how they felt ineffectual in another 
type of situation. Eventually, the team reached consensus 
on recommendations that were perfectly acceptable and 
perfectly uninspired. By engaging in a multiplayer Victim 
game, initiated by Dennis, the team ended up opting for a 
“safe” recommendation rather than the recommendation 


they collectively thought was the best for the company. 


I7. Gossip 
In Gossip, players use the rumor mill to gain political advan- 
tage. Most people are familiar with this game, as it thrives in 
volatile cultures—a good description of many organizations 
these days. The key component of this game is indirect com- 
munication. Rather than confront someone directly about 
a problem you’re having with her, you talk to someone else 
and complain or talk negatively about this individual. You 
may also plant rumors that are designed to achieve some 
goal—keeping other people on their toes, sending a warning, 
sullying a reputation, and so on. 

Example: A management team was discussing the possi- 
bility of promoting Sharon, a middle manager in finance, to 
a position where she would be involved in reviewing talent. 


During the meeting, Roberto, who had had a few run-ins in 
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the past with Sharon, casually mentioned that Sharon wasn’t 
really a “people person.” He repeated this “people person” 
critique in a number of one-on-one conversations with mem- 
bers of the management team, passing on the rumor that a 
few years ago, Sharon drove an enormously talented man 
out of her department and that he landed at a competitor. 
As a result of Roberto’s playing the Gossip game, the “not a 
people person” label stuck, and Sharon didn’t receive a pro- 
motion she deserved—and one that would have benefited the 


company. 


I8. No Bad News 

In No Bad News, players avoid or suppress negative data in 
relentless pursuit of a positive approach. This game can pres- 
ent itself in a variety of situations: avoiding giving someone 
negative feedback so his feelings won’t be hurt; refusing to 
make a decision on the company strategy because you don’t 
want to place higher priority on one area than on another; 
promoting a mediocre performer to another team so that 
you don’t have to fire her; hiding poor results from a boss to 
avoid his wrath; and so on. 

Example: Lucien sat down with Jean, his direct report, 
to discuss his performance review. Lucien was frustrated 
with Jean because of the latter’s lack of initiative and effort. 
Lucien knew that Jean was smart and highly competent, but 
also that he was lazy. They had worked together for years, 
and Jean had always done a good job, but Lucien knew that 
he wasn’t growing or coming close to his potential. At the 
same time, Lucien didn’t want to hurt Jean’s feelings, so he 
watered down his negative remarks to the point that they 
seemed minor. Although he told Jean that he thought Jean 
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could work harder on some projects, Lucien added, “but I 
know you have a lot on your plate, and doing more than 
yow’re doing would be asking a lot.” Lucien plays this same 
No Bad News game with his bosses as well as his direct 
reports, putting a positive spin on just about everything. 
The problem, of course, is that no red flags go up when 
problems arise, as Lucien disguises those problems through 


the game. 


I9. Copy 

In Copy, the player sends paper or electronic copies to a boss, 
a colleague, or someone else who is not in the natural infor- 
mation loop. Copying can provide the copier with a sense of 
power. It can be used to communicate that the copier has 
clout. It can also be done to intimidate a third person, letting 
her know that a copy was sent so as to apprise the receiver of 
a given situation. Copying anyone outside the natural infor- 
mation loop automatically gets everyone’s attention—it can 
be used for multiple purposes, including offering documen- 
tation in case something goes wrong. The key, though, is that 
it is a sneaky form of communication, one that’s done with 
ulterior motives. It creates suspicion and distrust, as everyone 
knows the copier has a hidden agenda. 

Example: Tojiro copied four different executives in his 
e-mails whenever he made a decision that entailed some 
risk. Tojiro, a young executive with a financial services 
firm, played the Copy game with an eye toward protecting 
himself in case any of his risky decisions didn’t pan out. 
Because his company’s culture was highly results oriented 
and political, Tojiro saw this game as nothing less than 


self-preservation. The Copy game was widely played at 
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Tojiro’s company, and people seemed to think that as 
long as they covered themselves by copying, they wouldn’t 
get hurt if a decision turned out badly. This wasn’t the 
case—the culture was highly punitive—but people com- 
forted themselves with the illusion that if they copied, 
they would be safe. 


110. Pre-Deal 

In Pre-Deal, the player pretends that all the issues will be 
discussed in a meeting with persons x, y, and z, but in the 
meantime makes a pre-deal with a power broker in the or- 
ganization, and the whole thing is a fait accompli. This is a 
classic meeting game, one that gives meetings a bad name. 
People spend hours and hours meeting, but it’s all just for 
show, because one person has an informal agreement with a 
key decision maker in the organization, and the other people 
in the meeting are in the dark about this deal. 

Example: Margie had what she thought was a terrific 
way for her group to reduce costs, but she knew that if she 
presented it during the monthly meeting of the company’s 
financial group, it would engender endless debate and 
would take a long time for everyone to reach consensus. 
For this reason, Margie approached the CFO prior to the 
meeting and explained her cost reduction plan. The CFO 
liked the idea, and he agreed with Margie that if she were 
to present it during the next scheduled meeting, it could 
take weeks or even months before all the objections to it 
could be addressed. Therefore, the CFO asked Margie not 
to present the idea during the meeting; they would simply 
talk about the usual cost-cutting options. After the meet- 
ing, the CFO would announce that he had come up with a 
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cost-cutting solution and that Margie would be in charge 


of implementing it. 


Leadership Games 


L1. Gray Zone 

In Gray Zone, players deliberately foster ambiguity or a lack 
of clarity about who should do what. The purpose of this 
game is to avoid clear accountability. It can also be used to 
create tension between direct reports or departments, result- 
ing in uneasiness that spurs people to work more produc- 
tively. The Gray Zone game also may provide managers with 
ways of avoiding conflict with their direct reports; rather 
than decide something that upsets direct reports, manag- 
ers operate indecisively and therefore don’t clash with their 
people. Gray Zone may have the benefit of increasing pro- 
ductivity or avoiding conflict in the short run, but this game 
is the enemy of effective execution in the long run. When 
people aren’t clear about what their roles should be, they 
perform them poorly; further, the roles aren’t linked to 
organizational goals. 

Example: Steve was a senior leader at a large organization 
with a traditional structure and a manufacturing base. The 
company was evolving, however, and as it began outsourcing 
many of its manufacturing operations, it also began restruc- 
turing in order to become a faster-moving, more adaptive 
company. Steve found that as they moved to a matrix-like 
structure, a number of tension points arose between himself, 
his direct reports, and his colleagues in other functions. To 
diminish this tension, Steve played the Gray Zone game. He 
took advantage of the new, looser reporting and decision- 


making structure to avoid making clear choices about who 
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was responsible for what project. He would frequently tell his 
team, “We're all responsible for getting this done,” without 
ever making anyone accountable for a project’s completion. 
In this way, Steve didn’t step on anyone’s toes, and no one 
felt slighted or ignored. Of course, relatively little was accom- 


plished in the area for which Steve was responsible. 


L2. Keep Them Guessing 

In Keep Them Guessing, the player changes her mind on 
key issues, without acknowledging that she previously had 
a completely different view or allowing anyone to point 
this out. People never know which way a manager’s mind 
will go, and so become very cautious in their presentations 
and recommendations. Some top managers play this game 
because they want to be viewed as flexible, yet they fail to rec- 
ognize the cost of hyperflexibility. When no one is sure what 
a leader believes or wants, confusion or even chaos is the 
result. People devote themselves to trying to anticipate what 
a leader requires rather than acting with a sense of purpose 
and shared mission. Flexibility must be balanced with clear 
goals and processes, and managers who opt for Keep Them 
Guessing rather than clarity will lower their group’s morale 
and diminish their output in the long run. 

Example: Marianne, an ambitious thirty-three-year-old 
manager in a relatively young, rapidly expanding organization, 
wanted to be seen as someone who was highly adaptable—this 
was the CEO’s credo. Consequently, Marianne was quick to 
note which way the wind was blowing and to move in that 
direction. She kept an eagle eye on trends and industry events, 
and every new change in the field influenced how Marianne 


viewed various policies and practices. Her people, though, 
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were bewildered by her sudden shifts. One day Marianne 
favored an aggressive policy toward customers; the next she 
advocated a more cautious approach. Even worse, one day 
a direct report would go into Marianne’s office and ask her 
how she wanted him to approach a particular customer with 
a problem, and she would respond in a particular way. A 
week later, another customer would have a similar problem, 
and she would offer advice to a direct report that was quite 
different than what she had provided the first person who 
asked for help. Direct reports would compare her advice, 
scratch their heads, and spend a lot of time trying to “read” 


which approach Marianne favored. 


L3. No Decision 

No Decision involves finding innumerable reasons not to 
make a choice. Some of these reasons can make sense on 
the surface, but the underlying reason for playing this 
game is that if you don’t decide, you can’t be punished for 
making a bad decision. The impetus for playing the No 
Decision game can come from a variety of sources: people 
are new to the function or business and don’t trust the 
information they receive; they come from a slow-moving 
industry where there was more time to make decisions; 
they are intimidated by a chaotic, fast-moving environment 
and believe they'll be “safe” if they avoid deciding. Players 
of this game are often skilled at looking as if they’re simply 
being cautious and are focused on making the right deci- 
sion slowly. In reality, they are creating task forces, holding 
meetings, issuing white papers, and creating the impres- 
sion that they’re taking action while in reality they are 
simply biding their time. 
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Example: A key position opened up at a major packaged 
goods company when an A player product manager decided 
to leave and join a competitor. This was a big loss for the 
company, and a lot of debate ensued among senior leaders 
about why he had left and what they might have done differ- 
ently to keep him. The CEO weighed in and said that it was 
critical they replace the departed manager with an equally 
skilled individual and make sure they kept him in place for at 
least five years. The HR vice president in charge of the search 
to fill the position started the process by interviewing others 
in the organization and trying to identify the right specs for 
the job. Then he began assessing whether any internal can- 
didates existed who met the specs. When he determined that 
none did, he began looking outside for a qualified candidate. 
Unfortunately, he couldn’t find anyone who was a “good fit.” 
Ultimately, he recommended that the organization split the 
responsibilities of this unfilled position among three other 
managers and renew the search in six months to see if a good 
candidate could be found then. 

The HR vice president was playing a version of the No 
Decision game, making a good show of doing things while 
knowing that the safest thing to do was nothing (as filling 
the position with the wrong person or at least one who wasn’t 
as good as the previous job holder was a distinct possibility). 


L4. Token Involvement 

To play Token Involvement, a manager conducts opinion 
surveys, focus groups, or involvement meetings to commu- 
nicate that “your opinion matters,” but these activities are 
done only to make people feel involved rather than actually 


to involve them. The real intention is just to get rid of the 
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complaints and for managers to show their management 
that they’re doing the “right” thing—involving their people 
in the decision-making process. The same game is played 
when leaders involve their direct reports superficially, solicit- 
ing their views on department strategy but relying exclusively 
on their own view. Cynicism becomes employees’ ultimate re- 
sponse to this game, and they lose respect for management. 
Perhaps even worse, when management really needs employ- 
ees to be committed and contributing to a major project, 
they have great difficulty securing this involvement. 

Example: Dan has responded to his new boss’s belief in 
“participatory decision making” by holding weekly meetings 
with his staff, during which he encourages discussion of the 
issues facing their group and requests their ideas. A secretary 
records everyone’s ideas and creates a report, which Dan says 
he will incorporate into his decision making. After making a 
decision, Dan always thanks certain members of his team for 
their contributions and emphasizes that the course of action 
chosen was influenced a great deal by their participation. He 
also sends an e-mail to his boss extolling the contributions 
of these individuals. 

In reality, Dan always does exactly what he wants to do. He 
may even sincerely believe that he has actually listened to the 
ideas of others and integrated them into his decision, but it’s 
clear that he has certain biases and that he always follows these 
biases when opting for certain tactics and strategies, regardless 


of the information and concepts others bring to him. 
LS. Kill the Messenger 


Killing the messenger is an ancient tradition: you take out 


your frustration on the people bringing you bad news, rather 
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than on those who have created it. This is a game of kings, 
and it is also a game for leaders who lack a tolerance for 
negative information. Being able to absorb and learn from 
negative events is a critical skill for leaders today, yet rather 
than develop this skill, they play Kill the Messenger. The 
end result of this game is that people filter their reports to 
the boss, taking out any reportage that might engender an 
outburst. These leaders then operate from an unrealistically 
optimistic perspective; they think things are going great and 
are unable to plan for downturns or competitors’ moves. 

Example: Forbasaw, a senior vice president with a market- 
ing services agency, played Kill the Messenger whenever one 
of her people would tell her something about the firm’s cli- 
ents that she didn’t want to hear. Instead of listening quietly 
and analyzing objectively, she would always respond with an 
accusation along the lines of “The bad news yourre telling 
me is a result of your not staying on top of the account.” In 
other words, Forbasaw couldn’t accept that clients would 
be unhappy for any reason except that their representative 
was doing a bad job. Of course, her people learned not to 
communicate clients’ unhappiness, so Forbasaw operated 
in a blissful bubble, thinking that everything was going fine 
when in fact there were serious problems with a number of 
clients but her team was now playing No Bad News. 


L6. Window Watcher 

The boss doesn’t want to fire someone (for financial reasons, 
for fear of lawsuits, or because of the possibility of some other 
form of unpleasantness), so he promotes her or moves her to 
a non-job (a role the Japanese sometimes refer to as window 
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watching), therefore removing her from a position of influence. 
This is why some companies are filled with “deadwood”—people 
who keep jobs for years and never really accomplish anything, 
but don’t rock the boat. The Window Watcher game has a 
tremendously negative impact on productivity, an impact that 
is often invisible because the individuals given nonessential 
roles appear to be contributing employees. Part of the Window 
Watcher game involves creating the illusion that these people 
are still active, useful members of the organization while shut- 
tling them to the side. 

Example: Jim was a recently hired executive with a midsize 
leisure products manufacturer, and he came from a smaller 
organization that had been financially devastated by an em- 
ployee discrimination lawsuit, filed by a woman who claimed 
she was denied promotions because she rejected a boss’s ro- 
mantic overtures. Jim believed that the boss had not made 
these overtures and that the woman had fabricated her story, 
but it caused him to play the Window Watcher game at his 
new company. In this instance, Sara, one of the direct reports 
he inherited, was sixty-two years old, and Jim thought that 
she wasn’t pulling her weight. At the same time, Jim viewed 
this employee as potentially vengeful and didn’t want to fire 
her and risk a lawsuit. Jim assigned her to a project that 
would take over a year to complete and removed her from the 
day-to-day operations of Jim’s unit. To make this move hap- 
pen, Jim had to spend a lot of time convincing his own boss 
that Sara had the skills that were necessary to the project, and 
he had to fill out a great deal of paperwork generated by HR. 
Even worse, it left Jim one person short of a full team, nega- 
tively impacting their productivity. 
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L7. Divide and Conquer 

In Divide and Conquer, the boss deliberately pits subordi- 
nates against each other in order to maintain or consolidate 
power. The boss may also divide what his subordinates con- 
trol, reducing their staffs, their sales territories, or their re- 
sponsibilities in order to prevent a challenge to his influence 
or even his job. 

Example: A CEO was concerned about the potentially 
powerful alliance between the head of Research and the head 
of the company’s main division. She instructed the head of 
Research (who reported to the division head) to have weekly 
one-on-one conversations with her, and insisted that he was 
not to share the substance of these meetings with the divi- 
sion head. The CEO knew that word of these meetings would 
reach the division head and that it would create a wedge 
between the division head and the Research head. 


L8. Scapegoat 

Scapegoat is a bit different from the interpersonal Blame 
game, in that when leaders scapegoat, they do so to avoid tak- 
ing the heat for an organizational program that is in trouble 
(rather than as a way to target an internal rival). Many times, 
managers set up consultants as scapegoats, communicating 
that a project’s demise or a strategic misstep was the fault of 
a consultant who was involved with it in some way. 

Example: A productivity program was successful (in the 
sense that the target numbers were exceeded) but hugely un- 
popular in a global consumer goods organization. One of the 
Big Five consulting firms had been brought in to orchestrate 
the program. The CEO was happy to take the savings the pro- 


gram produced, but he was not willing to accept responsibility 
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for how the program hurt morale and resulted in the loss of 
some key personnel. As a result, the CEO fired the consulting 
group, maintained that their recommendations resulted in 
the morale problems, and hired another consulting group to 
investigate the “misdeeds” of the first one. 


Budget Games 


B1. Sandbagging 

Sandbagging is played in two forms: by managers who have 
a P&L responsibility and by managers who have cost center 
responsibility. In the first case, managers purposely lowball 
sales forecasts as a negotiating ploy. Headquarters, know- 
ing that this is a common practice (as they themselves were 
managers before and used to play this game), engage in a 
sequence of negotiations, losing trust in their managers’ real 
judgment and often coercing the managers to accept a top- 
down number at the end of negotiations. In the second form, 
managers purposely present a higher budget than actually re- 
quired, to start negotiations. This game creates “victimized” 
managers who don’t feel totally accountable for the budget 
and may even try to demonstrate that they were right in the 
first place. 

Example: Paolo, a very experienced leader, now the coun- 
try manager of a global generics company in Russia, realized 
that the country generics market was booming and that he 
could easily grow sales by more than 70 percent the following 
year. Of course, it was still an unstable business environment, 
and any new government regulation could cause an abrupt 
slowdown in marketplace growth. He had also seen what 
happened to a colleague who delivered sales growth that was 
“below expectations” (despite all his efforts). 
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Paolo presented a modest forecast including 25 percent 
growth, much above the average 15 percent company growth, 
but below his real potential. After some back-and-forth with 
his boss, the head of emerging markets, they agreed to a fore- 
cast of 35 percent growth, which Paolo exceeded by § percent. 
His achievement guaranteed a fat bonus for him and his 
team, but it was much below the 70 percent he could have 


gone for. 


B2. Slush Fund 

To play Slush Fund when discussing the following year’s 
budget, a manager mislabels one section, creating a secret 
surplus to cope with overspending. The problem with this 
game is that it encourages managers to play fast and loose 
with their budgets, draining money from the corporate cof- 
fers that they might not need. It also sets a bad precedent, 
communicating that budgets are not to be taken at face 
value and that playing games with them isn’t just optional 
but necessary. Management eventually begins to suspect that 
managers are playing this game, and they begin question- 
ing every line item in the budget, wasting enormous energy 
debating with managers whether item x is really necessary. 
Sometimes the slush fund even needs to be spent unneces- 
sarily just to avoid questioning. 

Example: Marcia, a midlevel manager at a consumer elec- 
tronics company, routinely included an item in her budget 
labeled “special projects.” Although Marcia would occasion- 
ally have a special project for which she needed money, she 
always allotted more money for special projects than she 
anticipated requiring. She rationalized this game by telling 
trusted colleagues that if she didn’t have this slush fund, she 
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would invariably go over budget, be chastised by her bosses, 
and be told that she needed to do a better job of watching her 
spending. “My way,” she said, “I stay in management’s good 


graces and make sure my department is properly funded.” 


B3. Lowballed Baseline 

In Lowballed Baseline, a manager steps into a new role— 
after joining the company or after being transferred or 
promoted—and immediately starts telling people that the 
department is in bad shape financially. By disparaging his 
predecessor, he sets low expectations that he is able to meet 
or exceed, thus appearing to have “turned things around.” 
Some managers are highly skilled at playing this game, 
shading the facts just enough that their pessimistic projec- 
tions feel accurate. They may well enlist others in this game, 
encouraging their direct reports to help them slant the facts 
negatively. A great deal of effort goes into creating this low 
baseline, and therefore not much effort has to be expended 
on actual work, as anything above the baseline will be con- 
sidered a success. 

Example: Elena was a new manager who joined a com- 
pany that had just gone through an acquisition, and she was 
given a position of responsibility within the acquired group. 
Elena declared that the unit was a “mess’—that given its 
structure, its personnel, and its products, there was no way 
it could come close to the CFO’s financial projections for it. 
She seized on one negative factor—that a few people resigned 
after the acquisition—and talked about how these were “in- 
dispensable” individuals and that the loss of their knowledge 
and expertise would make it impossible to operate effectively 


until new people were hired and trained. In fact, the people 
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who left were B and C players, but Elena did a masterful job 
of portraying them as A players. 


B4. Quarterly Earnings 
The Quarterly Earnings game is the attempt to meet the ana- 
lysts’ collective expectations or exceed them by only a penny 
in terms of quarterly earnings. This game produces a lot of 
decisions about what to book or not in a quarter and what to 
actually do in a quarter. (It also spawns a lot of other budget 
games.) As a result, organizations focus a great deal of time 
and effort on delivering the results that are right for analysts 
rather than the results that are best for the organization. 
Example: Abbud, the country head of a cosmetics com- 
pany in Peru, was promised a huge stock option grant if 
his organization achieved the sales growth estimated for 
the year. Unfortunately, November coming, Abbud realized 
that he was going to run short of the target by 5 percent. He 
called Jordan, his head of sales, and instructed him to negoti- 
ate a special discount with a few key customers if they agreed 
to buy 25 percent more than their average order. Playing the 
Quarterly Earnings game, Abbud achieved his target and 
compensation, at the expense of the company’s profitability 


and the following year’s first-quarter sales. 


A Range of Attitudes: Game Consciousness 


Don’t assume that everyone plays these games with the same 
mind-set. Whereas some people are fully aware that they are 
engaged in manipulative behaviors whereby they win and 
others (including the organization) lose, in many cases they 
have little or no consciousness that they’re playing games. 
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Even when they have been playing these games habitually for 
years, they wouldn’t categorize their behavior as having any- 
thing to do with games. Typically, people with relatively low 
game consciousness only “glimpse” the game. It is difficult to 
glimpse a game if it involves behaving in a way that is similar 
to how they’ve acted all their lives. For instance, if they’ve al- 
ways been a nitpicker and a finger pointer, the Gotcha game 
will feel like second nature, and they won’t identify it as a 
game. If, in contrast, they have always been loath to point out 
people’s mistakes and this is a game that is popular at their 
organizations, they are much more likely to glimpse it. They 
may not tell themselves they’re playing a game, but they will 
be aware that they are engaged in an uncomfortable pattern 
of behavior endorsed by a company’s culture. 

People who receive and are receptive to feedback are more 
likely to have higher game consciousness. Your direct reports 
are especially attuned to your behaviors, and if you create 
the right environment for them to give you feedback, they 
will tell you if they perceive that you’re afraid to say anything 
negative to them about their performance (No Bad News 
game) or that you reflexively copy other executives on e-mails 
(Copy game). If you encourage and listen to this feedback, 
youre likely to be a self-aware individual who knows the 
games to which you are vulnerable. This is one of the ways in 
which companies can start to mitigate game-playing behav- 
ior; we will look at others later in the book. 

Understand, too, that game consciousness tends to be a 
reverse evolutionary process. By this we mean that when people 
join companies, they are often highly aware of the new ways 
of doing things in their particular companies, and they know 


that these norms are different from what they’re used to. 
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In their own minds, they see a particular new behavior as a 
way to get ahead or play politics. Over time, however, this 
behavior becomes the norm, and their awareness that they’re 
engaged in a type of game diminishes. They essentially are 
absorbed into the new culture. 

The same holds true for veteran employees who find 
themselves with a new boss or CEO who introduces new ele- 
ments into the culture; at first these “foreign” ways of doing 
things may appear game-like or overly political. Again, over 
time, playing these games becomes the norm, and people 
lose their awareness of them. 

In any company, a small group of people exists on each of 
the far ends of the consciousness continuum. On one end, 
there are a minority of Machiavellian types who relish manip- 
ulating others, suboptimizing their groups for their personal 
gain, and making a given game or games habitual behaviors, 
all the while believing that this is just corporate reality. On the 
other end are people who abhor games, who are constantly 
looking for ways to improve, and who would rather resign 
than stay in an organization where games run rampant. 

The majority of employees, though, are in the middle of 
the continuum, glimpsing that they’re sometimes engaging 
in games but not fully aware of that fact. 

The person who is on the game-conscious end of the con- 
tinuum is unusually transparent and authentic. What you 
see is what you get. Rarely does this individual have hidden 
agendas. She possesses a genuine quality that invites trust 
and open communication. When she wants direct reports to 
work harder or better, she doesn’t resort to the manipulative 
actions that are part and parcel of all games. Instead, she 


attempts to rally them around a worthy cause or objective, 
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using her passion and commitment to encourage others to 
excel. She is not averse to asking for help when she needs it 
or admitting her own fears and doubts when she has them. 

Although it’s possible that this manager may unknow- 
ingly be drawn into a game others play, she won’t play it 
for long. As soon as she becomes aware of what she’s doing, 
she’ll disengage or at least try to manage this behavior. She 
takes pride in choosing how to behave in a given situation 
rather than being controlled by the game routine. 

In an article titled “Level 5 Leadership,” Jim Collins 
(2005) suggests that great leaders combine “humility and 
fierce resolve.” These are apt terms for leaders who avoid 
game playing. Their humility prevents them from resort- 
ing to games to flex their position power muscle or achieve 
personal goals at the expense of organizational ones. At the 
same time, they achieve great things through inspiration and 
perspiration rather than manipulation. This approach has 
a positive impact on both people and organizations, unlike 
game playing, the negative impact of which we will discuss in 
Chapter Two. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Playing to Lose 
The Negative Impact of Games 
on Core Business Activities 


a 


G ames are insidious. By that we mean that the effect isn’t 
always obvious and immediate. On the surface, short- 
term results may be good. Beneath the surface, however, 
problems are emerging. As a manager, you can glimpse some 
of the problems. You may notice that your people aren’t 
bringing the same enthusiasm and energy to tasks that they 
once did. You may suspect that the “wrong” people are being 
hired and promoted. You may find that a key direct report 
resigns unexpectedly. 

Taken as isolated incidents, none of these are particu- 
larly alarming. It’s only when you notice that the impact 
is spreading and intensifying—that it is diminishing your 
group’s productivity in ten different ways—that it dawns on 
you the damage games can cause. 

To give you a sense of the impact of games within a group, 
we begin this chapter with a story of one team that played 
Gotcha too long, too hard, and with disappointing results. 
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A Finger-Pointing Environment 


Tim was the head of a recently formed cross-functional team 
in a large, sales-driven organization. Tim’s company had 
a reputation for a high-risk, high-reward culture; people 
who performed superlatively were handsomely compen- 
sated, whereas those who delivered average or even slightly 
above-average results usually departed relatively quickly. A 
great deal of internal competition existed for top jobs, and 
the company attracted highly competitive individuals who 
enjoyed the infighting for resources and promotions. 

Tim’s team was formed to address a customer service 
problem, one that involved slow turnaround times in response 
to requests for technical support. Representatives from sales, 
manufacturing, finance, and HR were on the team. Tim was 
a senior vice president of sales, and he was named the team 
head because of his ability to deliver results and drive others 
to perform. 

Although Tim had a number of strengths, he was not par- 
ticularly well attuned to the games his people played. Gotcha 
was played frequently, with team members reflexively point- 
ing out mistakes and arguing about them in team meetings. 
At times, Tim felt like a referee rather than a team leader. As 
his team worked on resolving the customer service issues, 
they hit a number of walls in their attempt to come up with 
a solution. When they hit these walls, team members wasted 
time pointing out how Joe messed up or how Jill failed to 
acquire the necessary support from her group. Many times, 
team members would take Tim aside and explain how if he 
replaced Joe with someone from another group, the team 
would function that much better and would no longer have 
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to deal with Joe’s mistakes. The Blame game, therefore, was 
played in conjunction with Gotcha. 

The team had launched with a great deal of enthusiasm 
and energy; being on this high-powered team was considered 
a plum assignment. Team members were eager to offer ideas 
and do the work necessary to explore them as possible solu- 
tions. Within a month or two, though, people began playing 
it safe. After having their mistakes highlighted by fellow team 
members as well as by Tim—and after being blamed for the 
team’s slow progress toward dealing with the customer service 
issues—they lost their initial momentum. Team members did 
their work by the numbers, keeping a low profile and never sug- 
gesting any fresh ideas that might expose them to criticism. 

Tim was aware that the team had lost its momentum, that 
they were dragging their feet in terms of coming up with a re- 
commendation, and that their ideas weren’t particularly inno- 
vative. What he wasn’t aware of was how the Gotcha and Blame 
games were hurting morale, creativity, and execution. When 
the team finally reached consensus on a recommended strategy 
for solving the customer service problem, it was uninspired; the 
executive committee recognized this and disbanded the team. 

As smart as Tim was, he didn’t recognize the games for 
what they were. To him, the finger pointing was just par for 
the course—he was savvy enough to know that people got 
ahead in the company by playing politics. He rationalized 
that there was nothing terrible in pointing out mistakes; if 
you didn’t identify what was wrong, you couldn’t do it right 
the next time. Tim failed to connect the dots. Even if on 
some level he understood that his team members were en- 
gaged in Gotcha and Blame, he didn’t see the impact of these 
games. As a result, he did nothing to mitigate that impact. 
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The Four Effects of Unmanaged 
Game Playing 


People who play games are devoting their time and energy to 
unproductive tasks, so in this sense, the impact of games is 
obvious. Even Tim knew that team members were distracted 
and disengaged from the task at hand. If you want people to 
do something, they will do it slower and with less drive when 
they’re enmeshed in various games. 

As we noted at the beginning of the chapter, however, the 
impact of games is insidious. You may be able to rationalize 
the loss of time and energy, telling yourself that people in 
every group become distracted by something or don’t devote 
100 percent of their time to key responsibilities. The impact, 
though, spreads far and wide and can dramatically diminish 
the effectiveness of any group. To understand how this is so, 


consider the four main impacts of game playing: 


1. Obstacles to learning. When games are being played fre- 
quently and intensely, managers and their direct reports 
often are operating from hidden agendas. They’re play- 
ing for power and personal gain or to hurt someone else. 
They may simply enjoy the manipulation that comes 
with certain games. Whatever the reasons for playing 
them, these games foster an environment of suspicion 
and mistrust. Everyone is always on guard, believing 
that what others say isn’t always what they mean. 

In this environment, it is difficult to learn and grow. 
Open and honest dialogue is a key to learning. When 
you're able to ask questions and admit that you don’t 
know, you have a much better chance of learning some- 


thing than when you rarely ask questions and have 
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to feign competence. In game-playing environments, 
people are very circumspect about what they're will- 
ing to talk about, and this limits opportunities for 
meaningful, relationship-building dialogue. As a result, 
knowledge exchanges are limited. People jealously pro- 
tect their knowledge, fearing that it might give someone 
else an advantage from an internal politics standpoint. 


Low morale. Games don’t just sap energy; they sap enthu- 
siasm and interest. When people are engaged in Gotcha, 
Gossip, and Marginalize, they are creating cynicism on 
one hand and apathy on the other. When expert game 
players advance their careers or consolidate their power 
through their moves, they send the dispiriting message 
that games are what count in the organization, foster- 
ing an unwillingness to do anything more than what is 
asked. People become resigned to rampant game play- 


ing and lose interest and involvement in their tasks. 


Less willingness to innovate or take risks. Self-protection is 
a dominant theme. People know that if they suggest 
something that runs counter to the conventional wis- 
dom or that requires a departure from corporate norms, 
they are opening themselves up to criticism. Game-rich 
environments are ones where people are always look- 
ing for an edge, for a way to make themselves winners 
and others losers. As a result, anyone who suggests an 
initiative that fails or recommends a risky project that 
doesn’t pay off becomes vulnerable. 

Just as significant, people who play games often lack 
the motivation to be innovative. They are so focused 


on covering themselves in the Copy game, for instance, 
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that they have little interest in investing the time and 


effort necessary to come up with truly creative concepts. 


Rigidity in the face of change. Many managers become frus- 
trated with their people’s inability or unwillingness to 
accept change. What these managers often don’t realize 
is the source of this resistance. People who are actively 
involved in various games don’t want change initia- 
tives to be implemented, as these initiatives often make 
it more difficult for them to play their usual games. 
Change repositions people, policies, and processes, and 
it’s difficult to play the same games with different indi- 
viduals or with different ground rules in place. 

Be aware, too, that this particular game impact may 
not be visible on the surface. People may seem to embrace 
change; they may say they believe that a new initia- 
tive is valuable and say they will do everything possible 
to make it succeed. Beneath the surface, though, their 
attitudes and behaviors remain the same. They resist 
doing anything differently and may secretly sabotage 
the change initiative. In fact, these covert actions against 
change become a new type of game, which we’ll look at 
in Chapter Nine. 


Games—a Dirty Little Corporate Secret 


While interviewing for this book, we met one former CEO 


who admitted that his former company was rife with games, 


but he refused to comment on this issue if he and his 


company were to be identified; he thought this was an area 


best kept secret. It occurred to us that he and some of the 


managers we interviewed perceived games in the same way 
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that adults of an earlier era viewed discussions of sex—as a 
conversation topic that wasn’t fit for mixed company. 

The impact of games is a dirty little corporate secret. At 
least some organizational leaders are loathe to admit that 
people invest a significant amount of time in these manipu- 
lative, egotistical, and hurtful behaviors. They don’t want to 
admit that everything from their strategic planning to their 
hiring policies are potentially tainted by games. 

Other business leaders we interviewed were willing to 
admit that games had some negative repercussions, but 
they were quick to point out that trying to do anything 
about their impact was futile; in their view, games func- 
tioned as a “survival of the fittest” tool. The head of a global 
company’s business unit told us, “It’s almost impossible to 
survive in this organization without learning how to play 
the games.” 

Another interesting phenomenon was that although peo- 
ple were very quickly able to describe games that took place, 
they rarely admitted to playing a game themselves. 

What is particularly intriguing is that very few of the 
people with whom we talked identified games as the source 
of or contributors to major problems in their organiza- 
tions. When things went wrong, they were quick to blame 
people (not enough talent), structures (need to reorganize), 
and strategy (have to go in a new direction). These aren’t 
necessarily scapegoats—the problems in each area may be 
real—but the problems may also be fixable without hiring 
new talent, reorganizing, or creating a new strategy. Exces- 
sive game playing can turn A players into C players, weaken 
otherwise viable structures, and hamper the execution of 


sound strategies. 
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Finally, people are often reluctant to admit the impact of 
games because their personal identity is bound up in them. 
On the surface, the games we’ve identified come across as 
self-serving and time wasting, but within a cultural context, 
they may feel essential. Some people perceive the Gray Zone 
game as the ticket to their survival; it helps them avoid tak- 
ing responsibility for projects they feel are doomed. The 
Keep Them Guessing game may feel integral to an indi- 
vidual’s managerial style; a leader believes that by keeping 
his people a bit off balance, he fosters creative tension. Con- 
sequently, many professionals are reluctant to acknowledge 
that these games may negatively affect their effectiveness, 
because to do so threatens who they are at work. 


Effect on Specific Leadership 
Functions and Tasks 


Earlier we addressed the four main effects of games on or- 
ganizations; here we focus on more specific, task-oriented 
impacts. What shocks many business leaders is that these 
games diminish the effectiveness of people as they go about 
their daily tasks. Everything from hiring decisions to execu- 
tion to budgeting can be impacted negatively. And one gen- 
eral impact of a higher frequency of game playing is that the 
organization is focused inwardly (on internal games) instead 
of externally (on the customers, marketplace, and the exter- 
nal competition). 

In the next sections, we examine the impact games can 
have on the key components of running a business listed 
on the following page. (Some of the games mentioned are 


described in the Appendix rather than in Chapter One.) 
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* Strategic planning 

* Decision making 

* Budgeting 

* Setting objectives and measuring and rewarding 
performance 

* Leading people 

* Driving change 


Strategic Planning 


One of the primary roles of a leader is to formulate strategy. 
In order to do this, there are two primary requirements: 
a realistic assessment both of the marketplace and of the 
capabilities of the firm; and the formation of different and 
creative strategic options, followed by decision making as to 
which option(s) to choose. 

The following are some of the key games that significantly 
interfere with the realistic assessment of the marketplace and 
the capabilities of the firm: 


* No Bad News. Because this game entails the presentation 
of overly optimistic communiqués, it creates poor infor- 
mation flow with regard to the realities of the external 
or internal world. 


The Boss Said. Information on the marketplace or the 
company can be suppressed because it doesn’t fit with 
one person’s interpretation of what the CEO or senior 
management believes to be the case. 

¢ Marginalize. Valuable information held by individuals 
or groups that have been marginalized does not find its 
way to the people who need it. 
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* Big Splash Career Hopper. Because of the desire of an indi- 
vidual to create a big splash, opportunities are oversold, 
or the current situation is made out to be worse than it 


is so that a bold new adventure can be launched. 


Decision Making 


Games subvert the decision-making process, creating en- 
vironments that aren’t level playing fields. Rather than al- 
lowing the right decision to be made based on the data and 


analysis, subjective factors enter via the following games: 


* Old War Hero. In this game, a person who has “seen it 
all” downplays all new ideas by emphasizing that they 
have been tried before (and had failed) and expresses 
certainty about negative outcomes for every possible 
decision. This significantly interferes with the ability 
of the group to come up with fresh ideas and to reach 
consensus on a course of action. 


Realist. By presenting ideas as “realistic” and either 
explicitly or implicitly conveying that other ideas are 
“unrealistic,” an individual creates an irrational fear of 
choosing any other idea than his. This can cause pa- 
ralysis and prevent good discussions that would yield a 
better decision. 

¢ Excess Preparation. An individual coerces a top team into 
a strategy simply by overwhelming them with the size 
and detail of her presentation so that the team eventu- 
ally just capitulates rather than makes a thoughtful 
recommendation based on the facts. 


Great Idea. Favoritism results in the boss’s overpraising 
one direct report’s idea, creating unjustified momentum 
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around that idea. In this situation, the game results in 
the overpraised idea being adopted prematurely; other 
good ideas either are not suggested or are dismissed. 


Token Involvement. The CEO or another senior executive 
has already made his decision, and a meeting is held 
ostensibly to make the decision, but it’s really all for 
show. If this game is played consistently, people become 
cynical about the decision-making process and don’t 
contribute ideas or voice their real opinions. 


Either-Or. This game makes it seem as if a group were 
facing a black-or-white situation; you can either choose 
A or B, and no other possibilities exist. Even more dis- 
turbing, a manager sets up this situation by present- 
ing one alternative in overly optimistic terms and the 
other in overly pessimistic ones. Thus this game limits 
choices and unfairly biases the choices available. 


Budgeting 
Budgeting is one of the key ways that organizations keep score, 
and the formulation of a P&L or budget is one of the areas 
prone to significant game playing. In their book Beyond Bud- 
geting, Hope and Fraser (2003) have the following to say: “one 
major study of over four hundred US companies in 1987 found 
that budget games and manipulation were widespread, noting 
that ‘Deferring a needed expenditure’ [was the budget game] 
used with the greatest frequency... . Almost all respondents 
state that they engage in one or more of the budget games.” 

The key games in this area and their potential negative 
impacts are as follows: 

* The Boss Said. When “this is what the boss wanted” is 

an explanation for anything that doesn’t make sense, 
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the budget suffers. This game prevents questions from 
being resolved and thwarts rational debate and negotia- 
tion; it also makes people cynical about budget plan- 
ning because invoking the boss’s name is a substitute 
for intelligent analysis. 

Keep Them Guessing. During the budget process, changes 
occur without logical reasons. No one is sure of the 
right thing to do, and short deadlines and massive 
amounts of paperwork add to the uncertainty. In 
the face of this uncertainty, people end up making 
budget recommendations that they think might please 
management, rather than ones that their business 
dictates. 

Sandbagging. The cumulative effect of this game is the 
setting of unambitious targets for the company, thereby 
losing ground to the competition and also underper- 
forming in the stock market because of the less impres- 
sive growth curve. 

Pecking Order. Another game in which favorites are 
played; particular individuals or departments are given 
much more budget “relief” than other groups, under- 
mining confidence in the whole performance manage- 
ment process. 

Slush Fund. Multiple departments secretly maintain spe- 
cial parts of the budget, which means that company re- 
sources aren’t optimized and investment opportunities 
are missed. 

Pseudo Science. In this game, people rely on “magical 
ratios” or “historical precedents” to justify the size of 
departments or the need for certain spending patterns. 


They invoke noncomparable models to justify their 
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numbers, making it impossible to engage in rational 


discussions about the budget. 


Channel Stuffing. Creating sales by stuffing the distribu- 
tion channels with product and recording the result 
can be good for short-term fulfillment of budgets (and 
payment of bonuses), but distorts the picture for plan- 
ning the next year’s budget. 


World on My Shoulders. In this game, a department 
artificially exaggerates the huge effort its people have 
made to control spending or drive results, creating a 
better image and negotiating position for the budget 
cycle—often taking credit for other departments’ work 
in the process. As a result, fat may not be trimmed 
from budgets because no one wants to put any more 
pressure on these game players than they seem to bear 
already. 


Setting Objectives and Measuring and 
Rewarding Performance 


A key role for any leader is to manage the performance of her 
people and units. But a number of games distort the ability 


to do this in an objective way: 


* Gotcha. This game distorts information about perfor- 
mance: one small miss is amplified; also, the person 
who plays Gotcha seems artificially to be more deserv- 
ing of recognition. 

* Gossip. Because of the subtle, backhanded undermin- 
ing of a person that goes on, the rumor mill eventually 
contributes to an overall impression that a particular 
person has not performed as well as she in fact has. 
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This can also happen in reverse, whereby positive gossip 
is used to artificially “inflate” a person’s performance. 

¢ Blame. This game can affect performance management 
in a couple of ways. The HR department can always be 
blamed for the unsatisfactory size of the rewards for per- 
formance (because of its policies, for instance). Blaming 
someone can also directly affect incentive payouts. 

* No Bad News. This game interferes with the planning of 
rewards, and when the bad news finally breaks, it can 
seriously affect the performance management of the 
company or unit of the company. 

* Marginalize. Because people have been left out of crucial 
discussions, it becomes much harder for them to per- 
form, as they are missing information or data or have 
been moved out of the decision-making circle where 
they belong. 

* No Bad Feedback. This game, by suppressing appropri- 
ate negative feedback during the year, creates a schism 
between perceived achievement and actual reward. It 
also prevents the person from adjusting and having the 
opportunity to improve—all for the sake of enabling the 
manager in avoiding the unpleasant feelings of deliver- 
ing the negative feedback (actually just delaying it). 

* Entitlement. This game engenders a feeling of immunity 
because of long service or friendship with a senior man- 
ager in the past, resulting in tension when rewards are 
passed out. 

* Management Only by Objectives. The manager does not 
take into account any other factors in assessing perfor- 
mance (such as major uncontrollable external events, or 


a change of plans midyear), and this creates a climate 
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where people feel very much hostages to fortune, 
or where people compete unfairly to win at all costs. 
This game is particularly insidious because it operates 
behind a guise of objectivity; it allows players to justify 
their decisions about promotions, bonuses, and salary 
increases as “perfectly logical” when those decisions are 


only logical from a very narrow perspective. 


Leading People 


Managers have to hire, deploy, motivate, and move people 
within the organization, and in the process of leading peo- 
ple, there are a whole host of games that can interfere with 
these objectives: 


* Gotcha, Copy, Blame, Marginalize, Great Idea, No Decision, 
Pecking Order, Nepotism. These are all games that have a 
negative impact on the work climate, undermining team 
spirit, self-confidence, relationships, and sense of fair 


play; they may also be a cause of employee turnover. 


Central Approval. This game is one that leaders play to 
strengthen the hierarchy and bureaucracy. It disempow- 
ers everyone under a certain level who feels he must 
“ask permission” before doing anything. Even worse, 
people know what types of programs and projects are 
likely to get central approval, so they don’t even pro- 
pose anything that might be a bit risky or cutting edge. 
For instance, this game is often played with headcount 


or travel approvals. 


Driving Change 
Leaders must be able to drive change in their organizations 


so that they can adapt to changes in the external world and 
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maintain competitive edge, and the following games inter- 


fere with these goals: 


Gray Zone. Because of deliberate organizational ambi- 
guity, the desired change is very unclear, work assign- 
ments are unclear, and territorial disputes get in the 
way of making change happen. 

No Decision. Delaying critical decisions about new roles 
and responsibilities can severely impact the ability of 
organizations to change. 

Let’s Not Rock the Boat. This game can lead to conserva- 
tism in a change program or to backtracking at some 
point in the change process. 

Hands Off. Because of the aura of invulnerability that 
particular people or segments of the organization have 
managed to acquire, their status and roles are not prop- 
erly challenged during a change effort. 

Vague Big Vision. This game often involves an eloquent 
articulation of a great future for the company, but it 
lacks substance. The game is to be so inspiring that a 
buzz is created around the visionary idea—a buzz that 
distorts what is possible and practical and often results 
in spending a lot of money and effort on a program 
that was doomed from the start. 

Big Splash Career Hopper. The organization attempts to 
implement a much too radical new design (with a lot 
of internal marketing and brochures, and usually with 
high-powered consultants) without the design’s hav- 
ing really been thought through and without involving 
those at the grassroots level who know some of the im- 
plications of this change. This results in big problems 
at the implementation stage. 
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Self-Assessment 


Whether you’re managing a small team or a large division, 
the way you talk about the impact of games may be different 
from another manager in your organization. You may de- 
scribe a “sluggishness” to your team; another manager may 
talk about a sense of distrust among team members. Both 
impacts can be the result of the same game or a combination 
of games. The key is to be alert to the many possible ways in 
which games may affect your group. 

To assess the impact of games in your unit or organiza- 
tion, think in both internal and external terms. Monitor 
your own reactions to what’s taking place in your group. 
You may feel more uncomfortable in group meetings 
than you did in the past; you may find that you’re hesitant 
to be as direct and honest as you were in the past. Ask 
yourself too what you observe in others—your people may 
seem more reluctant to speak their minds or are complain- 
ing a lot. 

Obviously, factors other than games can be causing these 
internal and external responses. Still, we’ve found that pay- 
ing attention to games can alert you that they are having an 
impact on your group, especially if you find that a number 
of internal and external reactions are taking place. Consider 


the following externally oriented questions: 


Is there a lot of activity taking place in your group, but with 
little or no progress? Do you have a lot of action plans 
and surface commitment to projects, but also a lack of 
productivity? 

Have you recently launched a change initiative, but haven’t 
achieved the expected results? 
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Is the group recycling the same old ideas and approaches? 

Are certain topics taboo? Is it difficult to bring up certain 
subjects without creating a lot of tension? Do your 
people shy away from talking about certain issues or 
saying what they really believe? 

Has your group’s operation become overly complex or bu- 
reaucratized? Do people have to execute a lot of end 
runs around procedures to get something done? 

Do your people frequently behave like children? Do they 
whine and complain about “unfairness”? 

Do people act as if they don’t trust each other or the 
organization? 

Is morale low even when the company is doing well? 


In thinking about these questions, recognize that per- 
vasive game playing gums up the works: it slows things 
down, causes people to go through the motions, causes team 
members to be secretive and suspicious, and makes people 
feel like victims. When your direct reports are devoting their 
energy to games, they are distracted and distanced. Many 
times, managers look at their teams and understand that 
something is wrong but can’t put their finger on what. The 
“what” is often games. 


Now ask yourself these internally oriented questions: 


Despite all my efforts as a manager, am I struggling to achieve 
successful results for my unit? Am I working extremely 
hard but not getting much accomplished? 

Am I losing my drive, having to drag myself into work each 
morning? 

Am I afraid to be direct and to confront people who aren’t 
performing? 
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Do I feel I need to ask for permission before taking action? 

Am I less comfortable taking risks than I was in the past? 

Do I find myself becoming cynical about making changes, 
telling myself that they probably won’t stick, so why 
bother? 

Am I lapsing into just doing what is asked rather than going 
the extra mile? 

Do I often fear that Iam going to be punished in some way 
for my decisions or behaviors? 

Do I believe that I am entitled to special treatment but that 
I’m treated unfairly? 

Am I banking on a new leader coming in to save me and my 
group? 


Games can interfere with the core processes of running a 
business. Therefore, they must be addressed rather than tol- 
erated. In the next two chapters, we'll look at why such a high 
level of tolerance exists for games despite their destructive 


impact. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Fertile Ground 
Why Games Are So Pervasive in 
Modern Corporations 


eel 


A’ long as organizations have existed, people have played 
games. Reading about the machinations of the Roman 
Senate thousands of years ago or the Italian princely courts at 
the time of Machiavelli, we can see that people have engaged 
in games for hundreds and even thousands of years. Human 
beings have devoted considerable time and energy to games 
throughout history. 

This makes perfect sense when you realize that games are 
a reflexive response to anxiety. Today, they help employees 
deal with the anxieties of organizational life. Games serve a 
purpose: they are a coping mechanism (at other people’s or 
the organization’s expense) that enables people to function 
in challenging settings. Games are thus more prevalent when 
anxiety is up or when the ability to deal effectively with anxi- 
ety is down. 

Although games have always been part of the organiza- 
tional landscape, they are more widespread today. We live 
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and work in an age of anxiety, volatility, uncertainty, and 
ambiguity. As we'll see, all these factors can drive people to- 
ward games. Reflect on your own experiences. Think about 
the times when your group has been concerned about its 
fate—after a merger or a leadership change, for instance. 
Maybe there was a time when a rumor of downsizing ran 
through the company. The odds are that during these times, 
you and your people played more games more intensely. 
Remember that in general, games are unconscious strategies 
people adopt to try to improve the outcomes for themselves 
in these times of stress; they allow people to strengthen their 
position within the group and weaken the positions of oth- 
ers; they offer a way to escape responsibility while accruing 
privileges. 

We want to communicate the “why” behind games from 
macro and micro perspectives. Taking the larger view, we 
will describe the forces that affect organizations and create 
environments conducive to game playing. As we do this, be 
aware of how this impact translates to a smaller group set- 
ting. If yow’re the manager of a team of ten, you must watch 
for specific events and actions that can increase game-playing 
activity. 

Let’s start by examining some of the defining traits of our 
current era and the impact they have on games at work. 


Coping Mechanism: A Response 
to Uncertainty 


Many people work under significant amounts of stress. It is 
not uncommon for an individual to have a stretch assign- 


ment, to worry about job security because of a rumored 
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downsizing, or to struggle with team members who repre- 
sent different functions or who are from different countries. 
We’re not suggesting that the current environment is all 
doom and gloom; stretch assignments and cross-cultural 
challenges are interesting as well as stressful. Our point, 
though, is that when the pressure is on, people resort more 
frequently to games. That’s because games satisfy five work 
needs that have become increasingly compelling in recent 


years: 


1. The need for protection. Games can be used as shields. The 
Sandbagging game, for example, provides a manager 
with a comfortable margin, increasing the odds that 
he’ll be able to deliver the numbers he promises. The 
Copy game offers protection when a manager has a new 
boss, and she routinely copies this new boss on every 
communication she sends out in order to demonstrate 
her transparency and eagerness to keep the new boss 
in the loop. When people are under intense pressure 
for results, such a game seems vital for survival. When 
every boss is pushing every direct report for improved 
performance, games offer a way to deliver the appear- 
ance of results. 

2. The need for control. If you read corporate chat boards or 
listen in on conversations, you'll hear employees ask- 
ing these kinds of questions: “Am I in or am I out?” 
“Who is in control here?” and “Where are we going?” 
Matrix structures in an atmosphere of job insecurity 
contribute to fears that no one is really in charge or 
knows where the company is headed. This situation 


is scary, and people often respond to it by attempting 
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to find some control over their environment through 
games. Managers who play the Keep Them Guessing 
game, for instance, cause everyone in their group to be 
uncertain, but they make themselves feel powerful and 
in control because they appear to be the only ones who 
know the answers (and they’re not telling). Similarly, 
people play the Blame game in order to assign specific 
causes to their problems. Johann blames the company’s 
marketing people for failing to promote the product 
his group developed. Maria blames her boss (to other 
people) for killing what she felt was a breakthrough 
idea, without ever confronting him. Johann and Maria 
may know deep inside themselves that no one is really 
to blame—or that bad timing or the economy or bad 
luck is the real culprit—but they feel as if they have 
more control over the situation when they can assign 
blame to a specific person. 

3. The need for individual survival. Pressure for short-term 
results often causes employees to focus more on their 
personal survival at the expense of the team. When they 
believe that it’s “either he or I’—that as the pressure 
intensifies, some will be retained and some will be let 
go—they start playing games that put down their col- 
leagues. Gotcha and Gossip are two examples of such 
games, allowing people to pinpoint other individuals’ 
mistakes as well as tar their reputations. In their own 
minds, people may not believe that they’re playing these 
games in order to survive; they may rationalize that the 
games are a way to point out mistakes in a constructive 
manner or to identify team members who aren’t pull- 


ing their weight. The end result of the game, however, 
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is that there are winners and losers, and by spreading 
gossip and “getting” the other person, the hardest play- 
ers are the winners; at least in the short term. 

The need for attention. Many employees talk about feel- 
ing lost in the current organizational environment. In a 
matrix structure, reporting lines aren’t clear, and people 
may believe that their voices aren’t being heard. Their 
bosses may depart, leaving them temporarily adrift, or 
rotate through very quickly, which means employees 
need to make a good impression in a short period of 
time. Colleagues with whom they are closest may also 
leave. In these situations, people often want to broad- 
cast their presence, and games give them a way of doing 
so. As children, we play games to attract adult atten- 
tion and demonstrate our prowess, and the same game- 
playing response exists as adults. The Boss Said game 
quickly attracts attention, because when people men- 
tion the boss, everyone listens. Managers, too, some- 
times feel as if they are being ignored, and as a result 
they play games that get people talking about them. 
When they play the No Decision game, they encourage 
everyone in their group to talk about the direction, the 
required decision, and them and what they really want. 
The Big Splash Career Hopper game helps a manager 
become the center of a new idea or massive change and 
enables her to point out to both her bosses and direct 
reports that she’s critical to the organization. 

The need for diversion. Both managers and their direct 
reports feel the pressure of trying to do more with less 
in lean organizations. The tight deadlines, stretch as- 


signments, and need to learn new skills and procedures 
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can create a great deal of tension. Games offer the pos- 
sibility of escape. Gossip is probably the most obvious 
escapist activity, but just about every game on our list 
has a smug element. We’ve known managers who con- 
gratulated themselves for finding clever ways to avoid 
making decisions. We know Gray Zone players who 
relish creating ambiguity and uncertainty. These games 
distract people from the pressures they constantly face. 
Although relieving that pressure is good, wasting time 


and valuable resources is not. 


Internal and External Factors 
Foster Game Playing 


A number of factors promote a game-playing environment. 


Intense Pressure for Short-Term Performance 


In the current business climate, no one wants to look as if 
he’s not outperforming his previous quarter. Realistically, 
this isn’t always possible. Therefore, people resort to game 
playing to hide or excuse or “re-baseline” their less than stel- 


lar results. 


Sarbanes-Oxley and Other Rules and Regulations 


New paperwork requirements, increased scrutiny on such 
issues as diversity, and other regulations can cause people 
to play games—ironically, since the legislation was intended 
to prevent game playing. Many times, however, people find 
it impossible to adhere to all the rules, and instead games 
emerge that allow individuals to cope with the demands—at 


the expense of exposing others. 
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The Virtual Environment 


By their very nature, electronic communications are conducive 
to game playing. Virtual team meetings, e-mails, corporate com- 
munity chat boards—all are depersonalized forms of commu- 
nication that allow people to get a payoff from games without 
seeing firsthand the negative impact on other people. You can 
“say” things online that you might not ordinarily say when 
people are present (similar to using remote weapons in wat). 

Games flourish when lower levels of trust exist, and as we 
do more and more business virtually, this lack of person-to- 
person interaction breeds distrust. In this environment of 
distrust and increased electronic and telephone communica- 
tion, games can multiply. 

The Copy game is one of the most tempting games to play 
via e-mail, given the ease of sending e-mail copies to multiple 
people. The cc and bcc features make the Copy game more 
interesting and dangerous, and it’s also possible to send an e- 
mail to one person and copy another person with a snide or 
suggestive comment about the original e-mail. Serial e-mailing 
can build from the communication of a simple message 
into a complex game. For instance, you may send Hannah 
an e-mail asking her to finish a project by Friday. Hannah 
e-mails you that she can’t finish by Friday because Jonas, a 
manager from another function, has asked her to participate 
in his cross-functional team starting this week. You then 
send your boss a copy of Hannah’s e-mail without editorial 
comment, knowing that this is going to push your boss’s 
button because he’s fed up with the way cross-functional 
teams play havoc with the schedules of various functional 
groups. Your boss will then e-mail Jonas protesting Hannah’s 
participation. 
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E-mails also facilitate the playing of the Boss Said. Just 
copying the boss and noting what the boss said in a meeting 
to a third person can serve as a subtle virtual prod in some- 
one’s side. No Decision is another game that flourishes in 
a virtual environment. Because of the evanescent quality of 
the medium, virtual communication allows people to create 
the illusion that they’re working hard, studying a problem, 
weighing alternatives, researching the issue, and studying 
the data. Because of the steady stream of e-mails and virtual 
meetings, it appears as if a lot of work is getting done. But 
the lack of accountability inherent in electronic communi- 
cation—the absence of an individual in the room who calls 
for a vote to be taken—allows decisions to be postponed 
indefinitely. 

Managers can play Token Involvement through electronic 
team communication to demonstrate that they really want 
everyone to be more involved in the decision-making process 
(while their actions contradict this message). Direct reports 
can use e-mails to suggest that a colleague is to blame for a 
failure. 

Perhaps in the future, games won’t be as ubiquitous on- 
line as they are now. As increased use of video restores more 
face-to-face communication, enabling people to build trust 
online, the temptation to play games may diminish. Now, 


however, the virtual world is a breeding ground for games. 


Organizational Climate 


We’re seeing many companies where there’s a growing dis- 
connect between senior management and the rest of the 
company. Many senior leaders have become so busy and 
travel so much that they lack the time to manage by walking 
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around. As a result of this disconnect, many employees feel 
insecure. They lack a sense of inclusion; they often feel that 
they are not being told the whole truth by management and 
that their ideas aren’t being listened to. 

Games create a false sense of inclusion, as one can per- 
ceive from the expression “He’s a player.” They allow people 
to feel part of something, even if it’s part of only a superficial 
activity. For game players, though, this activity can generate 
a lot of buzz. The Gossip, Blame, and Token Involvement 
games, for example, are tremendously engaging. They create 
the impression among players that they are participating 
in something important and meaningful. Debating what 
the boss really wants can feel monumental to employees 
whose jobs and careers are tied to the boss’s decisions. Find- 
ing someone to blame for a failure can create solidarity 
among those who by blaming communicate that “it wasn’t 
my fault.” When people play the Gossip game, they feel like 
insiders, passing on information to which only a select circle 
is privy. For employees who normally feel excluded and ig- 
nored, these games feel important—more important at times 


than their daily work. 


Distrust 


More so than ever before, employees are distrustful of top 
management. Because of well-publicized corporate scandals 
involving CEOs as well as equally well-publicized accounts of 
CEO compensation and golden parachutes, people are skep- 
tical with regard to what their leaders have to say. They can 
easily hear with cynicism the CEO’s pronouncements about 
vision and values, knowing that the CEO makes $7 million 
annually and is set for life, even if the company gets sold and 
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loses value, and that he has downsized in the past and will 
do so in the future to make sure his numbers look good. The 
CEO may talk about how “we’re all in this together,” but 
many people no longer believe him. 

In a distrustful atmosphere, games can gain a foothold. 
It’s not that they allow people to trust in something else, but 
that they are outlets for cynicism, complaining, and manipu- 
lation. The thinking goes something like this: If I can’t trust 
my CEO (or some other authority figure), why should I be- 
have myself? Manipulating others you don’t like through the 
Gray Zone or Window Watcher games feels justified. If the 
people at the top play games, then the people below them 
will follow suit. Playing games often brings out the worst in 
people, and the payback they get is knowing that they’re not 
naively trusting; they feel streetwise and savvy about the way 
things “really work” at the company. 


Organizational Flattening 


Many organizations have restructured with an eye to being 
more flexible and innovative, adopting matrix management 
and launching numerous team-based initiatives. The prob- 
lem is that although these flattened structures provide peo- 
ple with more creative freedom and push decision making 
down to lower levels, they also create a great deal of uncer- 
tainty. People are never quite sure to whom they report or to 
whom they should go with an idea or a request for resources. 
Are they better off dealing with their functional head or the 
head of their business unit or the person in charge of the of- 
fice in the country where they work? 

Games are a reflex response when people aren’t certain 
of their roles and responsibilities. Games fill a vacuum—a 
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vacuum created when the defining elements of a workplace 
become fuzzy. These will be a different set of games than the 
ones that come to the fore when organizational structures 
are more vertical, and authority is more certain. Without the 
organizational order and logic of simple structures, employ- 
ees tend to create order through the games they play. In 
games, people have roles and goals—unproductive roles and 
goals, but ones that still offer people the satisfaction of do- 
ing certain tasks to achieve an end. To an outside observer, 
it may not seem particularly satisfying to engage in obfusca- 
tion in order to confuse your direct reports and keep them 
on their toes, but in those moments when you’re playing this 
game, doing so meets a need, even if only in reinforcing your 


reports’ dependence on you. 


Hierarchical Structures 


Games flourish in environments where positional power 
prevails and great gaps exist between the haves and have- 
nots. We see these gaps widening when top executives reward 
themselves with perks, and accrue more control while oth- 
ers are being asked to do more with less and are in constant 
danger of being downsized. In these environments, games 
can become part of an individual leader’s character and by 
extension a characteristic of the entire organization. 

People at the bottom of the pyramid often feel powerless 
and depersonalized, which make them turn to games for a 
number of reasons. 

First, they feel that management doesn’t take them se- 
riously and views them as inconsequential. When they’re 
treated like children, they act like children. Thus such games 
as Sandbagging and Victim have great appeal. 
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Second, they resort to games to achieve certain work 
goals. Because they've been depersonalized and disempow- 
ered, they feel they can’t get things done through regular 
channels. Games form an alternative route to getting what 
they want. They may believe that they must “tar” a colleague 
in order to move him out of the way and get his job (Mar- 
ginalize). They may be convinced that the only way they can 
keep their job is by hiding any bad news from their boss (No 
Bad News). Or they may need to hire a consultant to justify 
some of their leadership decisions (Scapegoat). So they de- 
vote their energies to these games and accomplish certain 
objectives (at a cost to their companies). 

Third, some employees react to depersonalizing hierarchi- 
cal structures by becoming angry. They are like closet revolu- 
tionaries, plotting anarchy. In these instances, people can use 
games to sabotage team or group efforts. They can spread 
rumors through games that create counterproductive con- 
flict. They can use games to waste time and effort and lower 
morale, draining a team of its energy and cohesiveness. 

Having said all of this, it is easy to play the Blame game 
with senior management. Often employees are apathetic 
and all too happy to cede authority up the organization in 
exchange for the right to play the Victim. 


Performance Management and Categorization 


One last organizational trend promotes games: categorizing 
employees in terms of their performance. People are known as 
A, B, or C players and high-potentials. They receive exacting 
performance reviews. They are seen as leaders. They are asked 
to acquire the competencies of a leadership profile. We’re 
not saying that categorizing employees is all bad, but doing 
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so in a way that is strongly tied to personal consequences 
places a great deal of pressure on people who are catego- 
rized favorably, and it makes those who are categorized as C 
players or “contributors” feel disenfranchised. In both cases, 
games seem like a viable option. Employees labeled as high- 
potentials use games to reinforce their position (for example, 
by playing such games as Lowballed Baseline, Kill the Mes- 
senger, or Big Splash Career Hopper). Employees labeled as 
C players use games cynically or for the purpose of sabotage 
(for example, by playing Victim, Gossip, or No Decision). 


Portrait of a Game-Playing Team 


Terrence is a forty-one-year-old manager with a large, tra- 
ditional manufacturing organization—at least it used to be 
traditional. For years, the company was one of the stel- 
lar performers in the industry, regularly turning a profit 
and growing at a strong pace. Around 2001, the company 
was hit hard on a number of fronts—global competitors 
eroded share, its manufacturing technology needed a major 
overhaul, it was facing an Environmental Protection Agency 
investigation about its chemical disposal policies, and it 
had received negative publicity about the small number of 
women and minorities in executive ranks and was defend- 
ing itself against a discrimination lawsuit. During this time, 
Terrence’s boss and his boss’s boss departed, and Terrence 
was reassigned to head a new group with only two of his for- 
mer direct reports—the rest were either new hires or transfers 
from other groups. 

The new CEO had warned everyone that the changes 
he had made weren’t the last, and the implicit threat was 
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that no one’s job was secure unless the company made a 
significant turnaround. To help achieve this turnaround, 
everyone was working longer and harder than ever before. A 
number of new policies, processes, and programs had been 
instituted to improve productivity, including a new software 
system with which Terrence and his group were struggling. 
In addition, Terrence was one of many managers being asked 
to attend special executive development training, designed to 
help them learn the new CEO’s approach and become more 
proactive and flexible in their management style. 

Terrence felt overwhelmed, as did his direct reports, and 
it had a significant impact on his managerial style. Previ- 
ously, Terrence had always been clear in his assignments. He 
took pride in his ability to communicate with his people and 
help them complete their tasks. Now, though, Terrence was 
confused, in part because during the executive development 
program, the trainer had advocated adopting a looser, more 
ambiguous style to catalyze creativity among direct reports. 
Terrence was also anxious about his job and had started 
putting out feelers to see if there were openings at another 
organization. 

As a result, he started playing Gray Zone and No Deci- 
sion. He didn’t do so consciously, but he thought that if he 
didn’t define tasks clearly and left it to his direct reports to 
determine who should do what to accomplish objectives, he 
would foster a more innovative mind-set among his group. 
Terrence also was distracted from the tasks at hand, worried 
about his future with the company and a possible job at 
another company. He was now afraid of making any deci- 
sion that could affect his image and career. He was not in 


the mood to cross his ?s and dot his 7s. For the first time 
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in his career, Terrence was not being diligent and efficient, 
allowing his own uncertainty to creep into his management 
approach. 

Terrence was meeting his needs for protection and 
survival, and, by playing those games, his payoff was a false 
feeling of security that helped him cope with the uncertainty 
of the environment—at a cost to his direct reports and his 


team’s performance. 


Assess the Impact of Trends and Events on 
Your Group’s Games 


Within the past year or so, certain developments within 
and outside your organization may have increased the pro- 
pensity of you and your people to play games, as they did 
in Terrence’s situation. Although it’s impossible to know 
definitively how each event affected each individual in your 
group, you can make a good guess about the general impact 
on game playing. To help you make this guess, we’ve created 
a series of questions that will allow you to broadly assess how 
your environment may be set up for games at work: 


Have your people come under increased pressure for results 
in recent months? Are deadlines tighter, stretch assign- 
ments more common, work hours longer, and group 
goals more ambitious? 

Has the organizational tolerance for failure decreased? Are 
there more serious consequences if your group doesn’t 
meet stated objectives? 

Has your organization undergone a significant change in 


the past year—a downsizing, merger, or acquisition? 
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Has this change resulted in high turnover at the 
leadership level? 

Are managers in your organization expected to be 
superheroes? Are they required to do more in less 
time than ever before? Are they given a wider range of 
responsibilities than in the past? 

Is your organization very hierarchical, with people at the 
bottom feeling disempowered? 

Has your organization become increasingly inclined to cat- 
egorize people in terms of A, B, or C players or high- 
potentials? Are there serious personal consequences 
depending on the category? Do people who aren’t favor- 
ably categorized feel disgruntled or disenfranchised? 

Compared to a year or two earlier, is there a widening gap 
between your people and management? Do your people 
complain of being disrespected or treated unfairly? 

Has your company experienced any scandal or ethically ques- 
tionable behavior on the part of management (golden 
parachutes, discrimination lawsuits, executive privilege 
gone overboard) that have alienated people? Have they 
responded to these events with cynicism, mistrust, or 
feelings of victimization? 

Have you moved toward a more virtual workplace? Are you 
using more phone conferences, virtual teams, and other 
electronic communication in place of face-to-face 
interactions? 

Has your organization recently been restructured, moving 
to a complex matrix structure? Are reporting lines 
less clear than in the past? Are people confused about 
what the organization expects of them and how their 


performance is measured? 
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Has morale within your organization or your team gone 
down recently? Is it because of permanent changes at 
the top of the organization, such as a new CEO or new 
policies and procedures? Is it a result of people’s gener- 
ally feeling less secure about their jobs? 


If you answered yes to at least a few of these questions, 
it’s quite possible that the conditions in your organiza- 
tion are hospitable to games. Of course, the organizational 
environment and your group’s environment can be different. 
You may have taken steps to reduce the influence of negative 
external and internal events on your people; consciously or 
not, you may have made it less likely that these developments 
caused your people to be more avid game players. Consider 
the following questions relative to your own actions as a 


manager: 


Have you attempted to channel productively any anxiety 
created by an atmosphere of instability and insecurity 
within your team, without false promises? 

Have you done everything possible to be transparent about 
your actions, even if transparency isn’t a quality other 
leaders exhibit? 

When a negative event has an impact on your company and 
creates low morale, fear, stress, and so on, do you make 
an effort to engage in dialogue with your people about 
this event? Do you encourage them to ask questions, 
and respond with as much information as you can? 

Do you make an effort to facilitate face-to-face meetings and 
other personal interactions to supplement virtual com- 
munication? Do you eschew e-mail at times for one-on- 
one talks with your people? 
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Do you help your people deal with the stress that they’re 
under? Do you encourage them to tell you when they’re 
feeling overwhelmed? Do you offer practical ideas and 
your own involvement to reduce their stress at times? Do 
you talk to your own boss to get your people help when 
you believe that they are being asked to do too much? 

Have the increased stress, pressure for short-term results, 
virtual communication, and other factors caused you to 
play games yourself? Thinking back on your behaviors 
with your team, have you started playing some of the 
games listed in Chapter One? 

Have you assigned equal importance to short-term results 
and long-term objectives, to creating profit and to 
growing people—by, for example, instituting a balanced 
scorecard approach? 

Have you made a consistent effort to keep politics out of 
daily corporate life and create an atmosphere of trust 
and respect? 


If you determine that you haven’t done much to prevent 
your people from responding to the environment with game 
playing, recognize that you’re not alone. The internal and 
external forces we’ve been describing are powerful. Managers 
and leaders are as likely to be drawn into a game-playing ge- 
stalt as anyone else. If you work in an organization that has 
become highly politicized, for example, people are naturally 
going to play games in order to curry favor with the right 
people or hurt those who threaten their positions. 
Unfortunately, in today’s climate, responding “yes” to 
the majority of the preceding questions isn’t always realistic. 


Let’s look at why this is so. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Eyes Wide Shut 
Why People Don’t Deal with 
Games at Work 


ee 


hy don’t organizations clamp down on games? More 
specifically, why don’t individual managers stop the 
game playing in their groups? Even more specifically, why 
don’t individuals recognize that playing these games has a 
harmful effect on their productivity—and potentially their 
learning and development—and stop them on their own? 
The answers to these questions are as complex as human 
beings themselves. As you’ve learned, people play games for 
many reasons, including reasons of individual psychology and 
personal history. In organizational settings, games may be part 
of the culture, so playing them feels right. As we’ve said, people 
frequently aren’t even conscious that they’re playing games. 


Four Reasons Not to Confront Games 


Let’s look at the four most common reasons why people 
typically do not confront games at work. 
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Lack of Awareness 


Gossiping doesn’t feel like a game but like something that’s a 
natural part of the workday. Gray Zone may seem like a use- 
ful tool to manage and motivate people. When you don’t de- 
fine a game as a game, you lack the awareness necessary to do 
something about it. Even if you’re not playing the game your- 
self but you notice that your people are playing Blame against 
each other routinely, you chalk it up to human nature. It is 
easier to notice game playing in others than to notice it your- 
self. How can you put a stop to something that feels as natu- 
ral as meetings and as integral to the workplace as e-mailing? 
If they notice anything, people might refer to what they see 
around them as “just politics” or “human nature.” 

In addition, up until now there has been no language 
to describe game playing in organizations; it is difficult to 
be aware of something for which you have no language. We 
hope that this book will bring the necessary language to the 
workplace and help fill that gap. 


Payoffs 


Many people engage deliberately in game playing (although 
they would call it “the end justifying the means” rather than 
describe themselves as playing games) either to look good or 
to avoid looking bad. People in this category might use such 
phrases as “If you are not inside, you are outside” (popular- 
ized by the movie Wall Street). The Lowballed Baseline game 
certainly helps many managers appear to be performing bet- 
ter than they actually are. 

In Human Motivation, David McClelland (1988) advances 
what is sometimes known as the three needs theory. He suggests 


that people over the course of their lives develop needs that 
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fall mainly into three categories: the need for affiliation, the 
need for power, and the need for achievement (to varying de- 
grees for different people). Some of the payoffs from games 
build at least temporarily on one or another of these needs. 
Let’s look at them in turn. 


Affiliation 

Games bind people together. Onboarding is at least in part 
about learning the games of an organization. In a way, it’s 
a socialization process that allows new employees to figure 
out the way things work in a given culture and how they 
can survive and do well. Once they understand that Keep 
Them Guessing is an accepted and tacitly endorsed game, 
they can join in and feel part of something larger than 
themselves. In many games, people are assigned different 
roles—winner and loser, victim and victimizer, catalyst and 
responder, rescuer and workaholic—and even though not 
all these roles have pleasant outcomes, they confer a sense 
of belonging. If you have a role, you have a place in the 
organization. 

Even managers who don’t like the games that are being 
played want to foster a sense of inclusion. They are reluctant 
to curtail the rituals and activities that create camaraderie 
among their people. They may see accepting games as mak- 
ing a trade-off—wasted time and energy for teamwork. 

In reality, of course, the inclusion fostered by games is 
fleeting and superficial. People don’t experience the sense of 
satisfaction and collaboration that they can when they work 
long and hard together to seize an opportunity or solve a 
problem. They can create real inclusion by spending produc- 


tive energy working together and succeeding. 
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Power 

Obviously, some organizational managers have a need for 
power—from a modest need for influence to an obsessive need 
for control over other people’s lives. Participation in many of 
the work games we’ve discussed helps meet this need. These 
people have a tendency toward megalomania, and are willing 
to use games to this end. Typical games might include Cen- 
tral Approval, Show Up Differently, No Bad News, Gotcha, 
Kill the Messenger, Marginalize, and other games that pro- 
ject and reinforce power. 

Direct reports, too, may have a need for power, but they 
may pursue this payoff as Machiavellian advisers to the 
prince. For them, games of flattery and insinuation (such as 
Public Challenge of Your Loyalty, Half-Truth, Pampering a 
VIP, Deliberate Leak, and the Boss Said) allow them to expe- 
rience the thrill of power without formally possessing it. 

We’ve described some of these games in earlier chapters, 
but others are new to you. The need for power generates dis- 
tinct games that other needs do not. To give you a sense of 
these power games, here are a few capsule descriptions of the 


games in action: 


* Central Approval. In order to control headcount increases, 
Estella, the CEO of a company, creates a rule that all 
people replacements need to be approved by her. 

° Show Up Differently. Hassan shows up in different meet- 
ings in different moods (angry, upset, calm, rational, 
impulsive, and so on) so that you never know which 
Hassan is going to be present. This keeps his subordi- 
nates on edge and adds to Hassan’s power. 

¢ Public Challenge of Your Loyalty. When Sol raises some 


legitimate concerns with the way the organization is 
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approaching an issue, Brent challenges Sol’s loyalty to 
the organization or to the proposal, rather than re- 
sponding to Sol’s concerns. Brent gains power by sug- 
gesting that he has the interests of the company at 
heart and Sol doesn’t. 


People who play games for power are extremely reluctant 
to give up these behaviors. In extreme cases, such as certain 
dictators, the only way they give up the games is through 
assassination or a military coup. In a corporate setting, the 
“dictator” would be deposed through a boardroom coup, 
through whistle blowing, or a swift and unexpected eco- 
nomic collapse of the company. 


Achievement 
Games are ways to fulfill the items on your own agenda. The 
player can achieve short-term goals through games, although 
doing so may not be particularly worthwhile in the long run. 
They can prompt people to work harder and make the depart- 
ment or team look as if it’s performing better. By definition, you 
can win a game, and that conveys a sense of accomplishment. 
If you’re not deriving that sense of accomplishment from your 
actual work, games provide a substitute that is difficult to let go 
of. For example, the Lowballed Baseline game helps managers 
feel as if they have found a good way to meet their numbers. 
When Juan copies Angelica’s boss on the request for a 
customized report he needs in two days, he feels that he is 
helping achieve his objectives. Some games might not get 
things done quickly or effectively, but they provide “shadow” 
processes for doing work tasks. The No Decision game helps 
people avoid making mistakes, and in so doing enables them 


to preserve their record of mistake-free performance. 
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Rationalization 


People tell themselves that they need to use the manipulative, 
win-lose behaviors of games in order to survive. They convince 
themselves that games are the price they pay for being a man- 
ager or for working in a highly competitive environment—and 
that anyone who doesn’t play them will be down and out. 
Hundreds of rationalizations exist, allowing people to convince 
themselves that their behaviors make sense within an organi- 
zational context. They may studiously avoid being dishonest 
or manipulative in their personal lives, but they’re able to ra- 
tionalize these actions in a work setting. The apt phrase in this 
category is “You have to play the game” (one of the few phrases 
that hints at what is really going on in organizations). 

It is this sort of rationalizing that can cause perfectly 
normal human beings to participate in some of the awful 
tragedies of the industrial era, such as the Pinto scandal. In 
the case of the Pinto, the unwillingness to challenge a collec- 
tive game playing allegedly cost many drivers and passengers 
of the infamous vehicle their lives (see the case of Grimshaw v. 
Ford Motor Co.) because of Ford’s decision to place the fuel 
tank in what proved to be an unsafe position in the car. 


Fear 


Managers and individual contributors fear withdrawing from 
a game or challenging others who play because they believe 
they may be critiqued or even ostracized—that they may be- 
come victims of the Marginalize game. They also believe that 
they may become targets for retaliation. These are very real 
fears: senior managers generally do not like the idea that in 
their professional organizations there are games going on; it 
is damaging to the image of the firm. 
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Suyin, a young executive who had recently joined a large 
professional services firm, couldn’t believe how much time 
members of her group spent playing the Boss Said game. It 
seemed as if everyone’s trump card during meetings was to 
justify their own points of view by referring to what Shubao 
(their division head) wanted. In one meeting, Suyin became 
fed up with this behavior and asked why everyone always 
felt compelled to mention Shubao’s name when they were 
stating their own opinions. Immediately, everyone began 
criticizing Suyin, telling her that it was important to under- 
stand the direction that Shubao was setting, that she hadn’t 
been there long enough to understand how perceptive 
Shubao was about issues, and so on. Stung by the intensity 
of their criticism, Suyin was afraid to bring up the subject 
again. 

To open a metaphorical can of worms means delving into 
complicated issues and, through this investigation, creating 
problems that seemingly make matters worse than when you 
ignored the can. Managers fear the consequences of opening 
the issue of game playing to public scrutiny. They believe that 
it will upset the functioning of the group and possibly the 
organization. They envision arguments and counterargu- 
ments about the games they identify. They picture a lot of 
time and emotional energy wasted as an internal debate rages 
about how to control game playing. It strikes them that it 
might be better to leave well enough alone (though of course 
rampant game playing is not “well enough”). 

Some leaders, too, have provided us with another can-of- 
worms argument. They note that typically, people in an orga- 
nization are aware of one prominent game—the Sandbagging 


game, for example. If they decide to challenge this game, they 
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recognize that they’re likely to fail in the attempt. Later we’ll 
talk more about the ecology of games and how games are 
interconnected in corporations. Here, though, the point is 
that the ecology of games can form the behavioral norms of 
a corporate culture—if you attempt to eliminate one game, 
yow’re challenging the culture. As a result, the challenge fails. 
You’re simply attacking one game, which just stirs people 
up and causes them to protest. It’s akin to challenging, for 
example, labor communes in a communist country. If you 
challenge only one part of a larger system, the system will rise 
up and strike back. If you challenge the basis for the entire 
system—in our example, communism itself—then in the long 
run there is a higher chance of success. 

Another aspect of the can-of-worms argument is that if 
you call a halt to game playing, you may be accused of calling 
the kettle black. Not to mix metaphors, but most of us are 
guilty of going along with or playing games at some point 
in our careers. Even if you’ve participated unwittingly—prior 
to your heightened awareness of the games being played— 
you may come across as a hypocrite if you attack them. For 
this reason, many leaders pause before making public state- 
ments against games. Looking back, they realize that they 
blamed and gossiped, copied and lowballed with the best 
of them. 

Finally, there may also be a fear of being perceived as 
being negative, or even “naming names.” No one wants to 
be perceived as a snitch. No one wants to be seen as always 
looking at the dark side of human behavior. People fear that 
if they name games and ask people to curtail their gaming, 
they will earn reputations that won’t help them move up in 


the organization. 
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Why Aren’t You Confronting 
Games at Work? 


In going through the reasons why games aren’t identified and 
curtailed, you may have wondered which reason applied to 
you or your people. Are you oblivious to games being played 
in your group? Are you aware of them but worried that talking 
about them will create more problems than you already have? 

To help you answer the questions, the following are 
checklists of statements made by people who use the given 
reasons, which correspond to those we’ve discussed in this 
chapter. Go through each checklist and note which state- 
ments you might make. The list or lists in which you put the 
most checks are probably representative of the reasons you 


use to avoid managing games in your group. 


Lack of Awareness 


I don’t play games at work. 


I don’t believe my people play games. 


A few of my direct reports may occasionally engage in 
manipulative, unproductive, and other negative behav- 


iors, but I think these behaviors are natural. 


Some individuals in my group play games, but it doesn’t 


take much of their time, and I don’t see it having any 
negative effect. 


At work we have a lot of politics, but I wouldn’t call it 


game playing. 


Payoffs 


I am able to exert control over people through game 
playing. 
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Work is one big game with winners and losers, so you 


have to learn to play the game well. 


People who don’t play games in our company don’t get 


ahead. 


Sometimes when you can’t get things accomplished 


through straightforward actions, you need to resort 
to the games that are unofficially sanctioned in your 


company. 


Games provide important shortcuts when deadlines 


loom and the pressure is on. 


Without games, I would lose much of my ability to 


handle my team. 


To be effective, people need to be controlled and kept 


under stress. 


In our highly structured organization, power is crucial 


for leaders to be effective. 


In our company, the best game players have the most 


power. 


Games provide us with a way to achieve goals. Calling 
for an end to games will waste a lot of energy on debat- 
ing the subject, making accusations, and so on. 


Rationalization 
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I can’t manage effectively unless I use certain games. 


You have to play games in our company to protect 


yourself. 


Games are always going to be played, so you can either 


try to use them to your advantage or be victimized 


by them. 


Games are part of the ingrained politics of the 


corporation. 
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Fear 


I don’t like manipulative behaviors and hidden agendas, 
but they’re just part of corporate life and how things 
work. People are always going to be jockeying for 
position and power, and game playing is one of the 
ways this happens. 

Corporate gamesmanship is a necessary evil. 

People at the top of our company are political 
animals. 

Politics-based games may not be nice or particu- 
larly useful, but they come with the organizational 
territory. There is just too much game playing 
going on for one person to be able to do anything 
about it. 


I would be ostracized within the organization if I were 
to speak out against games. 

I worry that without games, my people will lose their 
energy and commitment. 

I don’t want to be viewed as a traitor or tattletale. 
People who inform on others may receive formal com- 
mendations from management, but no one will ever 
trust them again. 

As bad as games are, being a whistleblower is worse. 
We function okay even with the games; better to leave 
well enough alone. 

In the past, ve been guilty of playing games; I 
don’t want to raise the alarm and then be accused 
of being a hypocrite. I am afraid that calling an 
end to games will open a can of worms in our team 
(organization). 
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Bad Reasons, Good Excuses: Challenge 
Your Assumptions 


Be aware of the particular reasons you use to allow games 
to be played uninterrupted and unimpeded. Recognize 
that although some of the reasons may have some va- 
lidity, ultimately they are nothing more than excuses 
that harm your group’s productivity and your company’s 
profitability. 

Now that you understand the downside of games and why 
they flourish despite the damage they cause, you’re ready to 
do something about them. Let’s look at what can be done at 
an individual and organizational level to try to regain some 
of the productivity losses caused by games. 
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CHAPTER 5 


An Eye-Opening 
Experience 
Awakening to Games 


elle 


hy don’t people wake up and stop playing counterpro- 

ductive games? We’ve tried to answer that question 
earlier from an organizational perspective, explaining the 
common obstacles that allow games to flourish in all types 
of companies. But now we’d like to shift our focus to an indi- 
vidual perspective, because it’s crucial for you to view games 
both individually and organizationally. Here and in the next 
two chapters, we want to address the three-step process you 
can use to emerge from a game-playing state and recognize 
that you have other options than to participate in or ignore 
the games that are being played. 

The three steps of what we call the ACE method are 
Awakening, Choice, and Execution. Awakening is a raising 
of your consciousness about games and gaining awareness 
of the games you and others are engaged in. Once you have 
awakened to games, the next step is Choice: making the deci- 
sion to continue playing or to stop. The third and final step, 
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Execution, entails putting new game-free behaviors into ef- 
fect. Figure 5.1 illustrates the ACE method. 


Sleeping Beauty: A Trance-Like State 


A popular fairy tale tells of a princess who pricks her finger 
on a magic spindle and falls to sleep in her castle. She re- 
mains asleep while all around her castle, the thorns grow. It 
is only when a prince manages to cut through the thorns, 
reach Sleeping Beauty, and kiss her that she wakes up. We 
believe that Sleeping Beauty is an apt metaphor for many 
organizations, asleep while all around them the games grow, 
cutting the companies off from the outside world (the world 
of customers, markets, and competitors). 

Reading this book may seem sufficient to alert you to 
the danger of games and get you to manage them more ef- 
fectively. After all, once you’ve identified the games being 
played in your group, how difficult could it be simply to say, 


Games Habits Trance 
Execution Choice Awakening 
New 
Behavior 


FIGURE 5.1 The ACE Method 
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“Here are the games we’ve been playing; here are the negative 
impacts; enough!”? 

Unfortunately, games insinuate themselves into our work 
habits and consciousness. We don’t usually notice them, just 
as we don’t always notice that we have to tie our shoelaces 
every morning. If you’re at an organization for any length 
of time, the activities that make up games become repetitive 
actions, segue to routines, and then settle in as reflexes. This 
is what we have termed reverse evolution. When games reach 
the reflex state, they have transformed from a conscious 
activity to a subconscious reaction. 

Because of the viral nature of games, they can quickly 
spread from one person to the next. Often a game’s sheer 
ubiquitousness renders it almost invisible. Essentially, the 
game turns into an organizational norm, an accepted way of 
dealing with certain types of people and situations. The com- 
bination of reflex and norm produces a trance-like state— 
a Sleeping Beauty organization. You no longer have to think 
about why you’re playing a game or how it might have a 
negative effect. It has become organizationally sanctioned 
(the norm) and a natural way of acting (the reflex). So you (or 
people in your group) slip into the game as easily as you slide 
under the covers at night. 

As we mentioned earlier in the book, you’re most likely to 
be alert to and aware of games when you first join a company. 
At this point, you haven’t been indoctrinated to the games 
played in your particular corner of the organization. They 
haven’t yet become part of the wallpaper. Even if game playing 
went on at your previous employer, the odds are that a differ- 
ent mix of games is being played at your new company. As a 
result, you notice them; you’re aware of their negative effects. 
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Let’s say you become the manager at an organization 
where lots of game playing takes place around budgets. Peo- 
ple play the Sandbagging game in which they lowball sales 
forecasts as a negotiating tactic. Or they play the Slush Fund 
game and purposely disguise an item that’s designed to 
allow them to overspend. You immediately notice these and 
other budget-related games, and you are aghast at how much 
effort goes into manipulating others around budget issues 
through distorting, omitting, or exaggerating real informa- 
tion, and at how this manipulation results in money spent 
that isn’t in line with strategic objectives. You start talking 
to your bosses and colleagues about this situation, and here 


is what you hear in response: 


“This is just the way we do things around here. And it 
works.” 

“The systems are set up to accommodate working with bud- 
gets in this way.” 

“The CEO wants us to do it this way.” 

“Interesting; why don’t you write up your thoughts on the 
subject in a white paper?” 

“Yowre right, but don’t rock the boat. Work with it for a 
year, and if you still feel strongly after that time, we'll 
talk again.” 


In fact, you won’t talk again. After a year of working in an envi- 
ronment where budget games are rife, you'll become accustomed 
to them. What at first seemed to be odd, counterproductive 
behavior will feel like second nature after a while. The trance-like 
state will envelop you, and even if you don’t join in and play the 
budget games, you'll accept that others are playing them. 
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When we refer to “trance-like,” we obviously don’t mean 
that people in a given work group interact like a bunch of 
zombies. The trance-like behaviors are more subtle, if not any 
less mind numbing. Here are some common traits of people 


in this state: 


¢ They reach consensus easily and quickly, and rarely en- 
gage in productive debate or conflict (though there may 
well be back stabbing). 

¢ They exhibit a concern with personal career goals and 
reputation to the exclusion of group goals. 

¢ They are unresponsive when others challenge some of 
the key organization processes. 

¢ They are fixated on what the boss wants (rather than 
focused on what they feel is the right thing to do). 

* They are reluctant to consider the long-term conse- 


quences of actions. 


Think about whether these traits describe how you or the 
people in your group typically act and interact. To help you 


make this determination, try the following exercise: 


1. Recall the first few months following your beginning to 
work at your organization (or in a particular group 
within the organization). Think about what struck 
you as odd or unusual about how people in your 
group or other colleagues acted. Did you remark to 
friends or former colleagues about this behavior? Do 
you remember questioning your boss or work peers 
about it? 

2. Think about what these odd or unusual behaviors 
revolved around. Did they have to do with budgetary 
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issues? Were they designed to boost one’s career within 
the organization? Did they involve protecting oneself? 
Did they have to do with the openness of communica- 
tion (or lack thereof)? 

3. In a given group, what percentage of people displayed 
these particular behaviors? Was it just a few people, or 
was it widespread, including managers as well as direct 
reports? After asking these questions, determine if these 
behaviors weren’t limited to your particular group but 
were instead part of the organizational DNA. 

4. Has your attitude changed about these behaviors (as- 
suming at least one year has passed since you joined 
the company or a particular group)? Do they no longer 
seem odd or counterproductive? Have you rationalized 
the way people act? 


Warning Signs: Interpreting What Game 
Players in a Trance Are Really Saying 


What looks like trance-like behavior to a newcomer may 
seem perfectly natural to someone who has been around 
awhile. Your group may seem to be functioning effectively, 
so to your eye, at least, no one appears to be sleepwalking 
through her job. Yet if you listen closely to the dialogue in 
which you and your people engage, you may discover that 
you're saying things that people in trances typically say. 
Rather than being straight with other people, communi- 
cating your vulnerabilities and resolving conflicts, you’re 
procrastinating, blaming, and relying on organizational 
clichés. 
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Here are some examples of trance-like statements made 
by people who are playing games: 


“I know it doesn’t make sense, but would you mind doing it 


that way? We need it for Kenji [a senior VP].” 


This is the type of statement that reflects the irrational, 
counterproductive mind-set of people who aren’t thinking 
clearly. If something doesn’t make sense, why do it that way? 
Is it really worth pleasing Kenji if the effort will waste time 


and money? 
“Don’t bring up in the meeting; it’s a touchy subject.” 


It’s also probably a subject that requires debate and dis- 
cussion, but people don’t want to engage in this activity 
because they know it will wake them from their trance and 
force them to engage in conflict. 


“Devorah [a senior executive] is not happy with you, but I 
told her you really did have good intentions.” 


Why isn’t Devorah telling you this herself? And the per- 
son telling you this is clearly trying to upset you while at the 
same time absolving himself from fault. Indirect, agenda- 
laden dialogues suggest that people are not fully engaged 
and aware. 


“You know how HR is; they told me that I couldn’t give you 


a raise of more than percent.” 


This statement suggests that in this company, HR creates 
irrational policies and people play games around them. If 


HR’s policies really control raise levels and deserving people 
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don’t receive proper raises, then people are accepting an 


irrational system. 
“Don’t worry; the situation will resolve itself.” 


People in trances don’t like taking decisive action. When 
they are talking about seeing how things will play out and allow- 
ing events to take their course, they often are avoiding rousing 
themselves from their torpor and making a difficult decision. 


“In private, the CEO told me...” 


If it was private, why are you sharing it? Again, this line of 
dialogue reflects an environment where information is com- 
municated indirectly (if at all). People can play games like 
the Boss Said because in the hazy, half-awake world in which 


they operate, straight talk is uncommon. 


Even if the games themselves have become invisible, the 
trance-like conversations are readily apparent. People who 
are fully alert and involved in the work itself don’t commu- 
nicate important information indirectly or accept irrational 
policies or avoid all conflict. These telltale dialogues are signs 
of game-based dysfunction, and you need to sound an alarm 
and wake up to the danger. Up to this point, we’ve suggested 
how you can do so intellectually. An emotional wake-up is 


also necessary, however, so let’s examine what that entails. 


Feeling Alarmed 


Let’s assume that you’ve become aware that game playing 


is occurring in your organization. Whether or not you’re 
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participating, you now perceive that many employees are 
sleepwalking through important aspects of their jobs. Yet 
this intellectual awareness probably won’t translate into ac- 
tion unless there is an emotional awareness as well. It’s one 
thing to wake up to the problem of games. It’s something 
else to act once you’ve been woken. 

An emotional reaction to games furnishes the energy nec- 
essary to change behaviors and break out of game routines. 
Don’t underestimate the hold that a trance-like state has on 
people. It’s comfortable and familiar, and for many employees, 
it feels like the right way to work, especially after they’re accli- 
matized to the organization. It’s only when people become sad 
and regretful about how much time they’ve wasted that they 
are motivated to change. Or it may be that managers become 
angry because they realize that they haven’t treated people 
fairly and that they’ve lost people—whether to other employers 
or in a more figurative sense—because of their game-playing 
behaviors. Whatever the emotion, it serves as a motivating 
wake-up call. When you feel that you’ve lost opportunities to 
implement creative solutions or to grow people, your sadness, 
disappointment, anger, and resentment all produce energy. 

This energy counteracts the energy used to play games. 
Consider the case of Ricardo, a marketing executive in a 
global company. Ricardo was smart, talented, and highly 
successful, promoted three times in six years. He knew not 
only how to deliver results but how to play the company’s 
dominant games. He excelled at Token Involvement, in the 
end always dominating his people so that they would eventu- 
ally reinforce his point of view. And he was great at Gotcha, 
riding people hard when he believed they had made a wrong 


decision or other type of mistake. 
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What’s interesting is that Ricardo wasn’t nitpicking or 
manipulative in his personal life. A loyal and compassion- 
ate father and spouse, he had strong values. But when he 
arrived at work, he fell under the spell of his organization’s 
games. The ecology of games revolved around managers be- 
ing “tough” with their people as well as covering themselves 
with their bosses. This was just the way it was, and this was 
how Ricardo believed leaders must behave in order to thrive 
within the organization. 

Ricardo only started to wake up from the games-induced 
trance when a new CEO came in and began changing the 
culture—and the games that were played. She insisted that 
all executives above a certain level—including Ricardo—had 
to undergo 360-degree feedback from their teams as part of 
a mentoring program. The CEO was shocked to hear that 
many of Ricardo’s direct reports felt that they were just 
worker bees for him, that he didn’t care anything about their 
growth and development, that he was dictatorial and mean- 
spirited, and that a lot of their time was spent just trying to 
avoid getting on his bad side. 

Through a discussion with a coach about this feedback, 
Ricardo recognized that he was playing certain games with- 
out consciously considering them games. Cognitively, he be- 
came aware of what those games involved. But it wasn’t until 
Ricardo allowed his feelings about this feedback to emerge 
that he generated the energy necessary to behave differently. 
This wasn’t a quick and clean process. At first, his major emo- 
tion was anger that this feedback meant he wasn’t going to 
receive another promotion in the near future. His anger also 
produced denial of the feedback; he attempted to argue that 
the feedback was flawed because it came after some people in 
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his division were let go, which prejudiced the results. It was 
a few weeks before this anger passed and Ricardo was able 
to come to terms with the sadness that resided beneath the 
anger. 

What facilitated this fresh emotion was Ricardo’s meet- 
ing with his team and discussing the feedback. The session 
was humbling, but it was also liberating in a way. It wasn’t 
that people in Ricardo’s group thought he was untalented 
or a bad person. Just about everyone told him that he was 
extremely bright and knowledgeable about the business and 
that they admired his ability to generate results. But they 
also shared their disappointment that he had acted the way 
he did, and how his leadership behaviors had stunted their 
professional growth and prevented them from taking risks 
that might have further bolstered results. 

In the weeks following this meeting, Ricardo’s sadness 
lingered and created the energy we referred to earlier. Al- 
though this energy clearly has an upside, it can also have 
a downside. Specifically, it can turn to self-aggression. 
In other words, a person can beat herself up for all her 
counterproductive game-playing activities. Ricardo, for 
instance, was furious at himself for being oblivious to the 
impact of his behaviors. He was in danger of wasting his 
energy on punishing himself—self-flagellation can turn 
into another game of sorts. Fortunately, the support of 
his team and a coach helped him move on to the Choice 
phase of the ACE process and funnel his energy in a posi- 
tive direction. 

What every professional needs to remember is that to play 
games is human. To beat yourself up over your participa- 


tion in or passive acceptance of game playing is nonsensical. 
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Recognize that waking from your trance provides you with 
an opportunity to moderate the game playing in your area. 


Seizing the Opportunity: Accepting and 
Moving Forward 


How do you transform emotion into positive energy? The fol- 
lowing steps should prove useful for you and your people: 


1. When you feel sad, angry, or disappointed, or experi- 
ence any other feeling upon learning about the games 
played, express your feelings to someone you trust. This 
might be a coach, your boss, a colleague—anyone with 
whom you feel comfortable. Expressing your feelings 
helps channel the energy in a positive direction rather 
than allowing it to turn into self-aggression. 

2. Talk about your feelings in terms of specific games. 
Explore the particular games you or your group have 
engaged in and why these games were so appealing and 
“natural” at the time. Express how these games made 
you feel involved, in control, powerful, and so on. It’s 
useful to talk about your feelings then as opposed to 
those you are experiencing now. For instance, perhaps 
you've played the No Bad News game in order to avoid 
getting into conflicts with your people or to prevent 
your boss from shooting the messenger. At the time, 
you felt relieved because the game allowed you to avoid 
the fights and anger that would come with straight 
talk. Now you feel regretful at having missed opportu- 
nities to grow your people or sad that you were so fear- 
ful of your boss’s negative responses that you withheld 
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critical information from him. By talking about your 
game-related feelings then and now, you can place these 
games in an emotional context. 

3. Validate your real needs. Recognize that what moti- 
vated you to play these games are real needs that require 
attention and that you now can find some other way to 
take care of them. For example, trying to avoid fights 
and anger might imply a legitimate need for respect for 
people and affiliation. Notice that you can still attend 
to this need without playing a game. 

4. Accept and forgive your game playing. Recognize that 
you are human. Consider how your organizational cul- 
ture made the particular games you played so accessible 
and approved. Recognize that no matter the damage 
this game playing may have done to your company or 
your people, you now have the opportunity to improve. 
Resolve to work more transparently and more creatively 
to deal with organizational issues, and to rely less on 
games to deal with them. 


Let’s now look at the choices with which your awakening 


presents you. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Count Me Out 
Choosing Not to Play 


Ox people awaken to the reality of games, why don’t 
they simply choose to opt out? On the surface, it seems 


so simple: games waste time and energy; the manager be- 
comes aware of games; the manager decides to stop partici- 
pating in or facilitating them. 

Only it’s not so simple. Games meet powerful needs, 
whether for approval, promotion, camaraderie, or continued 
employment, and it may seem to participants that they can’t 
get those needs met any other way. Therefore, even when 
their eyes are opened to the existence of games within their 
group, they do nothing. Even though they know that games 
are bad, the alternative seems worse. 

Whether they’re making a conscious or unconscious de- 
cision, the fact is that people choose to keep playing. They 
have alternatives to this choice, but to understand them, we 
first need to explore how games help diminish the anxiety 
most people feel in the typical stress-filled organization. 
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Needs, Anxiety, and Choice 


Psychologist Abraham Maslow (1987) has posited that we are 
all born with a hierarchy of needs: physiological needs (such 
as the need for food and water), safety needs (such as the need 
for shelter), needs for love and belonging, needs for esteem, 
and needs for self-actualization. We spend much of our time 
trying to meet these needs, but when we’re not sure if they are 
going to be met, we become anxious. According to Maslow, 
when a first-order need is met, we start becoming anxious 
about a second-order need. Further, even when we meet our 
current needs, we become anxious about whether we’re going 
to be able to meet these needs in the future. That’s why we try 
to secure a future supply chain for these needs. 

In the context of a modern corporation, an employee 
might feel that to meet these needs she must keep a job, 
secure approval from a boss (informally or through a formal 
process, such as a performance review), and receive a promo- 
tion, bonus, or salary increase. Obviously, when a given em- 
ployee questions her ability to do any or all of these things, 
she becomes anxious. And, as noted, people may be meeting 
these needs in the present but be uncertain about meeting 
them in the future. Perhaps a new CEO has been brought in, 
and the rumor is that he plans to recruit his own people for 
key jobs. Perhaps a competitor is making inroads, revenue 
is down, and it’s possible that there will be a downsizing. 
Perhaps it’s something as simple as the arrival of a new boss 
with whom an individual doesn’t hit it off immediately. 

When times are stressful or uncertain, there are a num- 
ber of ways to try to allay this anxiety. Obviously, doing a 
good job helps, whether as an individual performer or as a 
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manager. Working hard, motivating your team, implement- 
ing new structures to deal with change, and so on can reduce 
anxiety. 

Doing a good job, though, tends to offer only long-term 
relief from anxiety. Games have a quicker effect. This is es- 
pecially true when many variables in your environment are 
out of your control. For example, playing No Bad News with 
a bad or indifferent boss might make your job temporarily 
less stressful. Playing the Copy game during a tumultuous 
merger may appear to provide you with protection when 
yow’re not sure which boss you’re reporting to. Engaging in 
the Slush Fund game in a down economy may make you feel 
as if you have a better chance of making your numbers, thus 


easing your fears of failing to do so. 


To Play or Not to Play: That Is the Question 


The awareness of games that we talked about in Chapter 
Five brings with it the possibility of choice: to play or not 
to play. 

How do people in organizations make these decisions? 
The rational model of decision making is that people look at 
the pros and cons of different courses of action and assign 
a positive value to the pros and a negative value to the cons. 
Then they evaluate the probabilities that the pro will hap- 
pen, as opposed to the con. On the basis of this evaluation, 
they make the choice that has the best possible outcome. 

The real world is a little less rational than this, so let’s 
look at this decision-making process in practice. Jason, a 
sales manager for a midsize company in the United States, is 
“deciding” whether to play the No Bad News and the No Bad 
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Feedback games. “Deciding” is in quotation marks because 
Jason isn’t consciously thinking about his decision; he simply 
is thinking about ways to avoid creating more conflict and 
tension with his boss and his direct reports. More specifi- 
cally, he is considering using the No Bad News game to avoid 
passing on negative responses from key customers about the 
new product launch. Jason is also weighing the possibility of 
playing the No Bad Feedback game by not telling Petra, a top 
salesperson until recently, that her performance has slipped 
over the last six months. 

For Jason, the main pro of playing these games is that 
they allow him to avoid uncomfortable conversations. This 
is a very personal benefit for him, and the payoff is also 
quite immediate and quite certain. The cons are that if the 
product launch continues to go poorly and he remains silent 
about clients’ unhappiness, the company will miss an oppor- 
tunity to change direction and save the new products; and if 
he doesn’t talk to his salesperson about her slipping perfor- 
mance, she may dig herself in such a hole that Jason will have 
no other option but to fire her and lose a top talent. 

Although the pros and cons may balance each other out, 
it’s easy for someone like Jason to rationalize away the cons 
and play these games. For instance, he tells himself that the 
product launch is bound to be successful and that he just 
has to give it more time, that someone else is bound to tell 
management that clients are unhappy, that it’s better not to 
risk being the bearer of bad tidings, especially because his 
boss may suggest that he is in part responsible for the clients’ 
unhappiness. Jason also tells himself that his salesperson is 
a big girl who knows the score and knows that her bonus 
and ultimately her job are tied to her performance—that 
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she’ll figure things out on her own and return to her old 
stellar ways. 

On the surface, and from Jason’s short-term perspective, 
it seems as if he’s making a rational choice. But if we look 
at the costs and benefits of this decision from a different 
perspective—a slightly longer time horizon and a slightly 
less personal bias—his reasoning starts to unravel. The com- 
pany has been robbed of an opportunity to reevaluate the 
launch of a key product. An employee has been robbed of 
an opportunity to recognize and react to her sinking per- 
formance. In the longer term, both the supervisor and Petra 
may lose confidence in Jason; their relationships will prob- 
ably deteriorate. Jason eventually may still have to have the 
tough conversations with both of them that he avoided, but 
those conversations may now be even more difficult as the 
situations worsen. Jason has missed an opportunity to share 
his anxieties, and, far from relieving his stress, he has just 
delayed its onset and potentially magnified its eventual size. 


To Play: Opportunistic, Rationalizing, 
Internalizing 


As we’ve noted, not all decisions take place at a rational 
level, which means that people like Jason often don’t grasp 
the downside of choosing to play these games. To make the 
choice not to play, it helps to understand what goes through 
a person’s head as she opts to play and enters into the games 
going on all around her. We have found that the choice to 
play can operate at three different levels (our three categories 
here draw on ideas from the work of Manfred Kets de Vries, 
1994, on a related subject). 
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We refer to the first level as opportunistic. When operating 
at this level, the person realizes that games are going on— 
he may even realize that they are doing some long-term 
damage—and he understands that overall, game playing is 
not the right thing to do. However, he looks for opportuni- 
ties to cash in on them. At the same time, this choice is some- 
what flexible. It’s based on how the person perceives reality. 
If the environment changes—if a new CEO or someone else 
comes in and makes game playing less attractive—then this 
individual can adapt to this new reality relatively easily. 

The second level is called rationalizing Some people use 
the “ends justify the means” argument to convince them- 
selves that games are necessary. In other words, a manager 
chooses to play or facilitate games believing that games are 
necessary to the smooth functioning of the organization or 
her group. This individual may engage in an internal pro- 
versus-con debate, but ends up rationalizing the choice to 
play games. This choice is more solid than that of the op- 
portunistic game player, but there is still the possibility of 
moving away from games if circumstances change. 

The third level, internalizing, is the one at which games are 
integral to who a manager “is” in the workplace. Unlike the 
previous two levels, at the internalizing level environmental 
changes have no impact on this person’s decision to play 
games. Because he has internalized game playing, he now 
believes it is part of who he is. If a CEO comes in and discour- 
ages his favorite games, he’ll simply change organizations 
and find an environment friendlier to these games. In many 
instances, the person working at the internalizing level has 
spent his formative years in organizations where intense 


game playing has been part of the culture. 
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Not to Play: Exit or Choose Intimacy 


Choosing not to play games can take two forms. If you are 
unwilling to become a player or are uncomfortable with chal- 
lenging or interrupting the game, one choice is to exit the 
game-playing group or company. Although this option is vi- 
able and suggests that you possess strong personal integrity, it 
is avery tough choice—you’re leaving a job and an organization 
that you may like and that can further your career. You may 
feel that you’re leaving before you achieved what you hoped to 
achieve. You may be exposing yourself to economic hardship. 

The other choice is for intimacy, or deep and honest com- 
munication, and there are different ways to execute this 
choice (which we discuss in Chapter Seven). More specifi- 
cally, when you’re faced with the choice of playing or fa- 
cilitating a game, you decide instead to share your anxieties 
and needs with another person. It means being completely 
honest about the changes that are necessary and about how 
you and another person might work together to make those 
changes happen. It involves embracing dialogue (and, poten- 
tially, conflict) that is not tainted by manipulation. 

The risks can involve everything from censure to the loss 
of the relationship. People may start to view you as not being 
a team player. You may be seen as overly rigid or straitlaced. 
So you make yourself vulnerable. And if you stop playing 
games and start working through these deeper relationships, 
you may encounter obstacles in the short term. You’re trying 
to get things done by going around the system rather than 
using the game-based system. 

Yet the benefits of making this choice can outweigh the 
risks when viewed over the long term and from the perspective 
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of the organization. As we saw in Chapter Two, games can 
gum up the works of many of a company’s major processes, 
from strategic planning to budgeting to leading people. If a 
sufficient number of individuals in an organization make the 
choice to play games, these processes will continue to suffer. 

One of the best ways we can illustrate this type of choice 
and its attendant benefits is through the example of a union 
negotiation. We’re using this example because few business 
interactions involve more game playing than negotiations 
between labor and management. Keep Them Guessing, Gray 
Zone, Divide and Conquer, Blame, and Sandbagging are 
just some of the more common labor negotiation games. 
Both sides rely on these games to relieve anxiety and meet 
needs—they seem to represent tried-and-true ways of engag- 
ing in conflict and hammering out agreements. Of course, 
along the way even greater distrust is produced, and both 
sides may be unhappy with the compromises and manipula- 
tion the games require. 

Following is a typical game-laden union-management 
dialogue: 


UNION Rep: Our position is that we want Io percent and 
an increase in vacation time to twenty-five days. The 
former CEO promised us that. 

CoMPANY SPOKESPERSON: Don’t blame us for what the 
former CEO promised. His poor decisions are why we 
can only afford to offer 6 percent. Our data show that 
this is competitive. We want to maintain vacation time 
at twenty-three days, and we want the operators to be 
able to do minor maintenance projects without calling 


maintenance. 
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UNION Rep: We can’t accept this. Our data show that 10 
percent is a competitive amount, and the company can 
afford it. The CEO is getting over Io percent this year. 
And we cannot agree to operators doing maintenance, 
since this clearly falls in the scope of the maintenance 
department. 


And on it goes. No one is being straight about the num- 
bers, and both sides are trying to manipulate. This is as far 
from an intimate, open dialogue as you can get. 

What might that dialogue sound like? How might the 
union representative and company spokesperson commu- 
nicate without playing these games? Here is how such a 


dialogue might go: 


UNION Rep: We would like to hear from you about what 
key long-term issues are on the horizon, and what 
in an ideal world you would like from us. We know 
that it’s important for the company to remain 
competitive, and we know you understand that our 
members want to continue to do competitively paid 
work in a secure environment. So given that, what 
do you need from us? We can’t promise we can do all 
these things, but let’s at least put them on the table. 

ComPANY SPOKESPERSON: Thanks. We'll be happy to share 
our views on this, as well as our reasoning, and we 
also want your responses to what we present. At the 
same time, we want to know what really concerns 
the employees. What are some things that will help 
keep them motivated and focused and increase our 


odds of success? You know that our resources are 
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always limited, but with those limitations in mind, 
we want to allocate the money we do have fairly so 
that our employees as well as management and our 


shareholders feel that it’s money well spent. 


Is it unrealistic to think that two traditional adversaries, 
such as union and company representatives, can negotiate a 
contract without games and with openness and honesty? It’s 
only unrealistic if you’re cynical and fearful. If you’re cynical, 
you're convinced that the other party will take advantage of 
your vulnerability. If you’re fearful, you believe that people 
will think you’re naive or incompetent. 

As he discusses in his book, Maverick, Richard Semler 
(1995), owner and CEO of the Brazilian company Semco, pro- 
vides an example of how people involved in labor disputes 
can choose not to play games (or at least minimize them) 
and can benefit from that choice. During a strike that took 
place at Semco (strikes provide fertile ground for all types of 
games), Semler established the following rules: 


* Striking employees can continue to come on-site and 
can continue to use the cafeteria, so long as they do not 
interfere with anyone who is working. 

* No one is punished in any way when he or she decides 
to return to work. 

* No records are kept of who came to work and who led 
the walkout. 

* There is to be no breaking of a picket line. 

* Benefits will be fully maintained. 

* Respect will be given both to those who decide to 
continue working and to those who decide to stop. 
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Semler’s rules essentially “banned” many of the games 
played during union negotiations and strikes. They required 
that everyone be treated fairly, that there be no hidden agen- 
das during the strike, that the company not be divided into 
winners and losers. No doubt, Semler recognized that in the 
short term, these rules might hurt management’s negotiat- 
ing position, but he also knew that by choosing to com- 
municate honestly and openly, he was setting the stage for a 
stronger union-management relationship, and that is exactly 


what happened. 


A Choice You Make from Your Gut as Much 
as from Your Mind 


Like awakening to game playing, making the choice not to 
play or promote games is more than a cognitive process. The 
choice to opt out of game-playing mode has to be heartfelt. 
You need to make this choice because you’re fed up with the 
games and the damage they do. You also must truly want to 
operate differently in your work environment and be willing 
to do whatever is necessary to achieve this goal. 

Linda, for instance, is the general manager of the Ar- 
gentine office of a major consumer goods company. Every 
August, budget discussions begin, and Linda must propose 
a budget to her boss, the regional manager, for the following 
year. Part of the Budget game Linda plays is proposing a sales 
goal that is a bit higher than the previous year, but not too 
much higher. Missing the projected target would be devastat- 
ing to Linda’s career, and it would also mean missing out on 


her bonus. 
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Linda’s friend Peter decided not to play this game, and 
the result served as a cautionary lesson for Linda. Peter 
had a similar general manager job, but for the company’s 
Venezuelan office. Convinced that the next year would be 
terrific, he created a budget that projected sales 50 percent 
ahead of the current year. Because of a number of external 
factors over which Peter had no control, his group didn’t 
meet that projected figure, but still came in 40 percent over 
the previous year and ro percent above market growth. 

Nonetheless, Peter didn’t receive his bonus because he 
missed his target. Even more disturbing, the corporate office 
began exerting pressure on Peter—monthly reviews, stringent 
approval procedures for all major expenses—to the point 
that Peter felt abused by a system that punished those who 
didn’t play the corporate-approved games. As a result, Peter 
resigned. 

Linda went into this particular budget meeting uncertain 
about playing games, in large part because of her growing 
concern about integrity. It struck her that she was cheating 
the company as well as its stakeholders by understating her 
sales target. She was certain that they could have a great year, 
but that by settling for a merely good year, she was not doing 
anyone any favors—including herself. At the same time, when 
she thought about choosing to have a heart-to-heart discus- 
sion with her boss about these issues, she became anxious. 
Linda had a family to support—she needed the job, and she 
needed the bonus. 

It was only when she arrived home one evening that she 
was able to make her choice. Her young daughter told her 
about a story she heard at school that day (it happened to 
be about a struggling Chinese dancer, but it could have 
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been about many things). As Linda listened to this story, her 
decision fell in place for her. She realized that she had “no 
choice”—that this was something she had to do. Linda re- 
solved to have a completely open budget discussion with her 
boss the next day at work, and she followed through on this 
promise to herself. The result: Linda and her boss worked 
out a deal in which Linda set the sales target high. More than 
that, Linda felt great about clearing the air with her boss— 
they had a long, rich discussion—and Linda received more 
support for her various programs than she had expected. 
The key point here, though, is that Linda had reached 
a point in her life where she was ready to choose intimacy 
over games. She was no longer willing to compromise her 
integrity. She made a decision about the type of manager and 
leader she wanted to be, and playing games didn’t fit with this 
definition. The story her daughter told served as a catalyst for 
her decision, though the catalyst can come from anywhere. 
We’ve found that when people choose honest discussion over 
games, their choice is often triggered by a specific event: a 
failure or success at work, the departure of a boss or direct 
report, a personal event (marriage, divorce, birth of a child). 
Linda was ready to choose straight talk over games, but 
not everyone is. Even if you recognize intellectually that 
games are counterproductive, you need to be ready to take 
the risk and exhibit the courage that open and honest dis- 
cussion demands. To determine whether you’re at this point, 


answer the following questions: 
Are you aware of and angry about the games played in your 


group? Is your negative response to games emotional as 


well as intellectual? 
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Does it gall you that your group cannot meet more ambitious 
goals because of the time and energy wasted on games? 

Do you feel as if you’re cheating your organization because 
you allow these games to flourish? 

Do you have a vision of yourself as a manager and a leader 
that can’t be fulfilled unless you take a stand against 
game playing? 

Are you able to tolerate the anxiety that you'll probably feel 
as you diminish the reliance on games in your group? 

Are you willing to take the risk of choosing to manage and 
minimize games, even if doing so threatens your job? 


Is the time right to make the choice? 


This last question is an especially tricky one, as the 
following example (based on an article by Collingwood, 2001) 
illustrates. 

Brenda Gavin, an executive at SmithKline Beecham, 
was in charge of the company’s house venture fund. Seeing 
impressive gains in the company’s biotech assets in late 2000, 
she wanted to sell these assets to make a significant profit. 
Headquarters, however, told her not to sell and that it didn’t 
want to see a penny more profit in the quarter. Management 
wanted to make its numbers, meeting but not exceeding 
security analysts’ expectations. 

The executives were playing the Quarterly Earnings game, 
and they expected Brenda to play along. If she were to have 
refused, she might have lost her job. From a management 
perspective, though, the consequences could have been much 
worse. If the company were to make an above-expectations 
profit, it might have had trouble meeting that number in the 


next quarter. And as everyone knows, when you miss your 
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numbers by a large amount, the company can lose significant 
value, which can result in people’s losing their jobs. 

We’re not suggesting from this example that you should 
use “bad timing” as an excuse to continue playing games. In- 
stead, recognize that if you choose to stop a game, the conse- 
quences may be related to what’s going on in your company 
at that particular time. Consider too that it takes courage to 
see these consequences and still take a stance against a game. 
For instance, when the company was reformulated as Glaxo- 
SmithKline, senior financial officers clearly communicated 
to Brenda that they didn’t want her to make bad business 
decisions just to maintain consistent earnings. They clearly 
believed that whatever negative consequences might ensue, 
they weren’t as damaging as continuing to keep an artificial 
lid on profits. Brenda thus received tacit permission to stop 
playing the Quarterly Earnings game. 

We recognize that the time isn’t always obviously right (or 
wrong) when you're faced with a choice about games. Ideally, 
you'll assess the consequences and decide sooner rather than 
later to manage the games you or your people are playing. 

We also recognize that our “Is the time right?” question 
is not the only one on the list that is difficult to respond to 
affirmatively. But if you are able to answer yes to them, you’re 
at a place in your career where you’re ready to reduce your 


dependence on games. 


Getting Ready for the Choice: 
Authenticity and Courage 


There is always a certain level of fear in making this choice, 
as you become vulnerable and are uncertain about the 
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outcomes. So you have to prepare yourself for it. As in run- 
ning, you strengthen your muscles and practice so that you 
feel ready when the race comes. 

To be ready, you must be confident—making the choice 
not to play or facilitate games requires guts. So if your iden- 
tity is dependent on keeping your current job, you won’t 
have the self-confidence to make the call. To acquire this 
confidence, you must know what you really stand for, your 
values, purpose, and beliefs—in summary, you must know 
that your identity is who you are, not what you do. It’s devel- 
opment of your character over time that allows you to have 
independence of thought, and this allows you to choose not 
to play games, even if you suspect some short-term nega- 
tives may result from that choice. In other words, you can 
put your job at risk by not playing games because your job is 
not how you define who you are. You’re more than your job, 
and this realization gives you the freedom to be true to your 
beliefs. 

Author and executive coaching guru Kevin Cashman 
(2008) introduces the concept of character in his book Lead- 
ership from the Inside Out. He defines leadership as “authentic 
self-expression that creates value” (p. 20), and this is an ongo- 
ing process a leader goes through; we see the choice of inter- 
rupting games as a major step of this process. 

People who choose not to play or encourage games are 
always able to speak with an authentic voice. They are able 
to engage in “courageous conversations” (in the words of 
poet David Whyte, 2002)—conversations where people take 
off their masks and make themselves vulnerable. In every or- 
ganization, leaders exist who are genuine. They earn respect 


and trust because they communicate without affectation or 
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concern about what others think. While everyone else may 
be trying to act the way they believe the organization wants 
them to act, leaders are consistently themselves. It is impos- 
sible to be yourself if you’re playing a game. If you make the 
choice not to play, however, you give yourself the chance to 
lead and manage authentically. 

If you and your people actually followed through on these 


intentions, here is what might happen over the longer term: 


* Anxiety levels will go down as more of each team mem- 
ber’s needs start to be met; people begin to feel they are 
being heard; problems are no longer buried or blamed 
but openly confronted; opportunities are pursued with- 
out hidden agendas. 


Deep and continuous dialogue between people saves the 
group time and money; there are fewer costly surprises; 


turnover and tension in the group are reduced. 


Open and honest conversations provide a foundation 
for developing ways of talking about tough issues and 
sensitive subjects and dealing with them sooner rather 
than later; over time, intimate dialogues result in peo- 
ple being more energized, more willing to take risks, 
and motivated to perform at higher levels, all of which 
translates into better results. 


In her poem “The Journey,” celebrated poet Mary Oliver 
(1994) writes that “One day you finally knew/What you had 
to do, and began.” In the next chapter, we will go beyond 
making the choice (knowing what you have to do) and move 


to executing the choice (beginning). 
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CHAPTER 7 


Game, Interrupted 
Executing Your Choice 


et’s begin with a popular quiz. There are five frogs on a 


log. Three decide to jump off. How many are left? 

Five. 

Deciding to do something is different than actually 
doing it. 

Let us assume that you have awoken to the games you’re 
playing or facilitating and that you’ve made the choice 
against games. This third phase in the process, executing 
your choice, involves taking actions consistent with what 
you’ve decided to do. These actions can vary depending on 
your level of involvement and your position within the or- 
ganization. In other words, you may not have been playing 
games, but you have done nothing to stop them; you may be 
the CEO with the power to take sweeping action to reduce 
games throughout your company; or you may be a young 
professional who can control only games that you or those 
in your small sphere of influence play. 
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Obviously, we can’t cover every possible game-playing 
scenario. We can, however, offer advice that you can adapt to 
your particular situation. We’ve found that even after people 
become aware of games within their company and made 
the decision to stop participating or facilitating, it can be a 
challenge to take action against them. When games are inte- 
grated deeply into the culture, it is difficult to separate them 
from the whole and target the games (and avoid hitting the 
good parts of the company). 

Thus people often have the best of intentions regarding 
games but don’t take any action. This chapter is designed to 
help avoid this possibility. We'll provide step-by-step instruc- 
tions for this third phase of our ACE method. First, though, we 


want to place our action steps in a larger conceptual context. 


Positive and Negative Forces: Increase 
One, Decrease the Other 


Force field analysis provides the perfect framework for un- 
derstanding the two types of actions you can take against 
games. This framework was posited by social scientist Kurt 
Lewin (n.d.), and it helps explain the various forces in play 
during social situations. Some forces drive movement toward 
a specific objective (helping forces); others block movement 
toward this objective (hindering forces). Lewin theorized that 
to change a social system, you must both strengthen the 
helping forces and reduce the impact of hindering forces. 
Using force field analysis to change the organizational 
game-playing social system, we came up with the diagram 
in Figure 7.1. As you can see, in order to achieve higher per- 


formance, increased creativity and risk taking, and a more 
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Strengthen Helping Reduce Hindering 


Forces Higher performance, Forces 
increased creativity 
Create intimacy and risk taking Interrupt game 
through dialogue Satisfying work playing 


environment 


FIGURE 7.1 Force Field Analysis Applied to the Organizational 


Game-Playing Social System 


satisfying work environment, you must reduce the hinder- 
ing forces, which entails interrupting the game, while also 
bolstering the helping forces, which means creating intimacy 
through dialogue. Let’s start by talking about what you can 


do to interrupt games. 


Interrupting: Knowing the Points 
Where You Can Intervene 


Earlier, we described a variety of games and how they unfold. 
When you think about the games played in your company, 
you may have trouble breaking each game’s progression into 
a series of steps. It’s difficult to know where the Boss Said 
game starts and ends, for instance, because this game-playing 
behavior is enmeshed in the routines of the workday and the 
various modes of communication used in your company— 
e-mails, phone calls, conversations. It’s difficult, therefore, 
to sort out when a manager starts the game by invoking the 
name of the CEO, as she may have alluded to it in an e-mail, 
reinforced it in a phone call, and then really drew everyone’s 


attention to the CEO’s statement during a meeting. Looking 
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back, it may also be challenging to re-create the progression of 
the game unless you concentrate on how the game evolved. 

Nonetheless, to interrupt a game effectively, it helps to 
think about it in terms of discrete steps. In his book What Do 
You Say After You Say Hello? Eric Berne (1972) describes games 
as following a six-step sequence: 


1. The Con. The opening line that invites the other person 
into the game. 

2. The Gimmick. The other person’s interest in the Con. 

3. The Response. The normal back-and-forth interaction 
of the game that can last for a period of time. 

4. The Switch. Something is said that disturbs the 
back-and-forth interaction. 

5. The Cross Up. A sense of unease that all is not as it 
seems. 

6. The Payoff. The reason (which may be unconscious) for 


someone to play the game. 


Now let’s look at these six steps as they play out in 
a common business game. If you recall, the Sandbagging 
game involves understating financial projections during 
budget discussions. Carla, the general manager for Mexico 
of a multinational company, makes a budget presentation 
to her boss, Sergio, head of Latin America, and Alex, the 
region CFO. Carla is well aware of how this game is played, 
and though she doesn’t like it, she goes along with it. Carla 
knows she must choose a figure that is achievable, as her 
bonus and those of her people depend on making their 
numbers. At the same time, it can’t be too low or it will 
dampen Sergio’s and Alex’s enthusiasm for funding her 
team’s efforts. Carla decides on stating that revenues will 
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increase by 12 percent, though she knows 15 to 16 percent is 
a realistic target. 

Carla’s conversation with Sergio and Alex, followed by a 
brief translation of each statement as it relates to a game- 


playing step, goes as follows: 


CaRLA (THE Con): We’ve really tried to put together an 
aggressive proposal, but as you know, conditions in 
Mexico will also be challenging next year with the elec- 
tions, and there will be some softening in sector A. 


Translation: Carla is expressing false caution. She is invit- 
ing Sergio and Alex to play along with her overly pessimistic 


view. 


SERGIO (THE GIMMICK): We recognize that. However, the 
U.S. is going through a trough, and we need to pull 
out all the stops in our region. 


Translation: Sergio is picking up on the Con and taking 
the other extreme position in order to create an acceptable 


compromise. 


ALEX (THE RESPONSE, PART I): Your margin looks weak in 
Q3 next year, compared to Q3 this year. 

CARLA (THE RESPONSE, PART 2): This is because we are un- 
able to offset the union wage increase with increased 


revenue. 


Translation: Alex’s main goal is to push Carla and see 
how hard she’ll push back. Carla continues with her excuse- 
making, pessimistic view, ignoring all the positive develop- 
ments. They will go back and forth like this until Sergio 
makes the Switch. 
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SERGIO (THE SwiTcH): Carla, ’'m afraid a revenue increase 
of 12 percent in what is fundamentally a healthy mar- 
ket is just not acceptable. You need to set your sights 


at I5 percent or more. 


Translation: Sergio suspects that Carla is sandbagging and 
has underestimated how well they might do in the coming 
year, but he is unsure of the extent to which she has underes- 
timated. By saying Carla’s figure is unacceptable, he is mak- 
ing a break from the back-and-forth discussion. 


ALEX (THE Cross Up): I didn’t realize that you [Carla] 
thought that next year was going to be so tough. 
Frankly, I’m surprised. 


Translation: Alex is communicating to Carla that he’s both- 
ered that Carla is taking such a negative view on the year, 


hoping to use this as leverage to get her to up her numbers. 


CaRLA (THE PayorF): Okay, let’s say 13 percent, but I don’t 
want you to think it’s going to be easy, and remember 
that I cautioned you. But I guarantee we'll do our best 


to make this number. 


Translation: Carla got what she wanted, but she’s pretend- 
ing that 13 percent is an overly ambitious number so that 
when they hit it on the nose, everyone will be pleased that 


she made her ambitious objective. 


Be aware that in real organizational life, this dialogue 
is not so concise, and the game can be played in all sorts of 
ways besides through one conversation. Our point here is to 
demonstrate that games tend to be sequential and that you 
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can call a halt to them at any one of these distinct steps. In 
other words, you refuse to go on to the next step. Carla, for 
instance, can refuse to offer the Con, her falsely pessimistic 
statement about the upcoming year. Sergio can refuse to take 
the bait and initiate the Gimmick—instead of telling Carla 
that they have to pull out all the stops next year (which they 
don’t really have to do), he can be honest about what the 
company really needs from the Mexico group. 

We believe it’s a useful exercise to try to identify the pro- 
gression of games in your group. This helps you recognize 
how games start, gain momentum, draw people deeper into 
the game’s mechanics, and ultimately provide a player with 
a payoff (and another player with a loss, at least in some 
instances). 

To call a halt to the game, though, you can simply divide 
the game into a beginning, a middle, and an end, and use these 
three points as opportunities to interrupt the game. If you 
take action at the beginning, you’re refusing to start the game 
or participate when someone else tries to start it. If you inter- 
rupt it in the middle, you’re calling a time-out in the middle 
of the game, communicating that you don’t want to continue 
playing. If you interrupt the game at the end, it signifies that 
you're refusing the payoff—you turn down the “in” with your 
boss, the artificially deflated budget number, the demotion of 
a rival, or whatever form your win might have taken. 

Recognizing when and how you can interrupt creates 
options—options that may suit your particular situation and 
increase the odds that you'll interrupt the game. You can 
also use these guidelines to coach your people in how to 
withdraw from game playing. They have the same options to 
disengage that you do, and if you can raise their awareness 
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and communicate to them that they have real choices in this 
regard, they may decide to exercise those options. 


The Steps for Interrupting a Game 


We know that it’s difficult to interrupt a game, especially 
if it’s one that is deeply embedded in a culture and that 
employees in a particular group have played for a sustained 
period of time. One manager, Maarten, who works for a 
large organization where the Gotcha and Gossip games are 
endemic, noted that he tried to interrupt the games in the 
beginning, the middle, and the end, but was thwarted each 
time. When one of his colleagues started a conversation with 
him about how an individual in their group had overlooked 
a memo and angered their boss by doing exactly what the 
memo instructed not to do, Maarten refused to talk about 
it, making an excuse that he had something else to do. When 
this person again started talking to him about the third 
individual—telling Maarten that this was an opportunity 
for them to edge him out of a new team that was forming— 
Maarten began a discussion in which he talked about how 
he didn’t think that his colleague was being fair and that he 
was using a relatively common and inconsequential mistake 
to tar and feather this other individual. 

The game went on, and even when Maarten refused to 
take advantage of this mistake for his own personal gain—he 
was up for membership on the aforementioned team, and 
refused to bring up the mistake—his colleague and others 
continued to play Gossip and Gotcha. Just as disturbing, 
people continued to invite Maarten in to these games, and 
he felt his resistance to them weaken. As much as he wanted 
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to interrupt them, it seemed to require a lot of energy and 
courage, and his efforts didn’t seem to have much effect. 
Part of the problem is that interrupting a game is as 
much an art as it is a science. The following steps, therefore, 
are designed to help you increase the effectiveness of your 


interruptions. 


Step 1: Write the Sequence of Stages 
for the Game 


Writing a game sequence can be a bit challenging because, 
as we noted, games don’t always immediately fall neatly into 
Berne’s six stages. For this reason, use the following ques- 
tions to help you chart how your actions evolve and mirror 
different aspects of the game: 


How are you inviting the other person into the game? Are 
you saying or doing something that encourages others 
to participate? Are you initiating the action of the game, 
or are you saying or doing something in response to an- 
other person’s invitation that helps launch the game? 

What is the other person’s response to your game-initiating 
words or deeds? How does he foster game energy and 
involvement through this response? 

As the game moves forward, what is the typical ongoing 
back-and-forth between you and the other player? What 
types of conversations do you have that epitomize the 
game? What types of actions do you both take in con- 
cert that typify the game? 

What disturbs the game or moves it to another level? What 
happens that raises the game stakes or causes the game 
to veer in a new, higher-impact direction? 
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Can you describe the sense of unease the game creates? How 
does it foster feelings of paranoia, anger, anxiety, defen- 
siveness, fear, shame, guilt, and so on? 

What is the game’s payoff? Can you describe what you re- 
ceive for playing the game effectively? Can you describe 
what another person might lose? 


Step 2: Identify Where and How It Would Be 
Easiest for You to Interrupt the Game 


Think about the best point at which to stop the game’s 
natural progression, and how you would prefer to do so. Give 
yourself options for action, and rehearse how each option 


might unfold in a real-life scenario: 


How can you stop inviting the other person into the game? 

What might you do so that the other individual loses interest 
in the game? 

What might you say or do to stop the back-and-forth routine 
of the game? Could you “call” the game or take on a 
role that is different from the familiar one that you as- 
sume as part of the game? 

Can you do something that would stop the game from mov- 
ing from one level to the next? Can you prevent the 
game from progressing and cause it to become stuck in 
back-and-forth mode until it naturally ends? Can you 
simply withdraw from playing the game? 

Can you capitalize on the sense of unease to raise awareness 
of the game and stop it? 

Are you willing to give up the payoff to interrupt the game? 
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Step 3: Act When the Moment Is Right 


To interrupt the game, you have to do something. The first 
two steps should have given you a sense of when and how 
it would be best for you to interrupt. What you actually do, 
however, will probably be a product of your management 
style, your personality, and the culture in which you operate. 
You may choose to take immediate, overt action at a game’s 
inception or instead choose to interrupt in a more subtle 
manner later on. The key is to interrupt, and here are some 


options for doing so: 


* Choose to play a different role than the one the game 
calls for (thereby disrupting the game). 


Call the game—call other people’s attention to the fact 
that you are both playing a game, describing what it is 
and how it’s counterproductive. 

* Undermine the game—say or do something that robs 
people of their motivation for playing. For example, 
the boss can stop the Copy game by saying, “Could you 
please deal directly with Ms. X? And you don’t need to 
copy me anymore on this sort of correspondence.” 


Bring in another person (your boss, the CEO, a coach) 
to help stop the game. 


Exit—remove yourself from a game-playing situation, 
transfer out of a game-playing group, or even resign 
from the company. 


Taking any of these actions involves overcoming 
obstacles—both situational and psychological—that can dis- 
courage you from interrupting a game. It’s possible that 
in the short term, you'll receive negative feedback. In some 
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cultures, games are so endemic that people resent it when 
someone interrupts the action. In these situations, interrupt- 
ers are viewed as being “difficult,” not going along with the 
program, or not a good fit. Some people’s anxiety increases 
when they bow out of a game. Even if no one says anything 
to them, they fret about the consequences of calling a game 
or bringing in another person to disrupt it. 

In the long run, however, game interruptions are benefi- 
cial, both for the individual and the group. People feel good 
about having the courage to break from the game, regardless 
of whether it is sooner or later in its progression. More than 
that, if they’re able to diminish the game playing in their 
group, they see a resurgence of energy and creativity that can 


be marshaled to accomplish real business goals. 


We'd like to share a story that illustrates what happens 
when people take action to interrupt games. 

Nancy, a midlevel manager at a midsize insurance com- 
pany, supervised twenty people in a division office that 
was hundreds of miles from the company’s headquarters. 
A number of games were played in the organization and in 
Nancy’s group, the most prominent of which was the Copy 
game. Typically, people in Nancy’s group played this game 
to cover themselves (“I e-mailed everyone about my plan, 
so...”) or to imply that others were to blame for mistakes. 
Over the years, Nancy had grown accustomed to a slew 
of e-mails being sent whenever something went wrong—a 
quota wasn’t met, a high-potential suddenly quit to join 


a competitor, a costly mistake was made. When Nancy’s 
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group went over budget implementing a new corporate 
policy, e-mails flew out of her group, rationalizing the 
overspending and blaming various individuals. Naturally, 
Nancy’s boss as well as her boss’s boss were copied on 
these e-mails. 

In the middle of these e-mail exchanges, Nancy decided 
to call the game. More specifically, Nancy received an e-mail 
from one of her direct reports indicating that she had 
warned Nancy of potential cost overruns months ago. She 
didn’t directly blame Nancy for not listening to her—she ad- 
mitted that at the time the overruns seemed insignificant— 
but she was e-mailing to alert senior management to her 
foresight. 

Nancy was fed up. A number of events in her personal life 
were having an impact on how she viewed her job. Recently 
divorced and having just sent her third and youngest child 
off to college, she had gained perspective and courage by 
dealing with these life events. As a result, she was no longer 
willing to play games. So Nancy called a meeting with her 
three top people and told them that she felt the Copy game 
was out of control and that some people were devoting more 
time to it than to their real work. At first, her people objected 
to Nancy’s calling the game, justifying this behavior by say- 
ing that it was important to keep everyone in the informa- 
tion loop. Nancy disagreed, and, after some conversation 
with the team, they reached agreement on a new policy re- 
garding e-mails that placed restrictions on who was copied 
on what type of e-mail. At first, her people resented this 
restriction and thought it a poor decision, especially from a 
political standpoint. Within six months, however, people ad- 
justed to the new policy and found that e-mailing had ceased 
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to take up as much of their time. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, they didn’t devote as much creativity or invest as much 
effort in crafting e-mails as they once had. In fact, they spent 
more time communicating by phone or in person, and the 
relationships in the group strengthened. With the decrease 
in the playing of the Copy game came an increase in trust 


among group members. 


The Steps Toward Open and Ongoing 
Dialogue 


As Figure 7.1 shows, interrupting is a way to counter the 
negative forces that drive games. Interrupting is only half 
the solution, however. If you don’t deal with the anxiety that 
throws people into game playing, you may slip back into 
game-playing mode at some point in the future. Interrupt- 
ing the game in a sustainable way should be your goal, and 
you can achieve it if you are willing to talk openly about the 
needs that underlie the games. In other words, you and your 
people should feel free to point out when games are being 
played, to question the impact within your group and in the 
organization as a whole, and to maintain an ongoing dia- 
logue about the underlying needs that the games are meet- 
ing. The head of one entrepreneurial organization put it well 
when he said, “Honesty, transparency, and communication 
are how to deal with games. The more games are played, the 
less honesty, transparency, and communication.” 

With that thought in mind, let’s examine the two steps 
that are helping forces in achieving higher performance, in- 
creased creativity, and a more satisfying work environment 
by facilitating anxiety-reducing dialogue. 
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Step 1: Initiate Tough Conversations 


By tough, we mean conversations that make you, the other 
person, or both of you uncomfortable. No one likes to ad- 
mit that she has been manipulating another person or has 
hidden agendas. Few managers enjoy confronting their peo- 
ple and telling them they've been wasting time and energy 
blaming others or trying to use a boss’s utterances to get 
what they want. It is even tougher to grapple with your own 
anxiety and that of others in a transparent conversation. Yet 
this is the only way you're going to battle that anxiety to a 
draw, to counter it as a catalyst for games. To that end, here 
are suggestions for how to initiate and carry on dialogues 
that require the openness and honesty that we define as 
intimacy. 

Before the conversation, prepare yourself in the following 


ways: 


* Adopt a learning stance. In other words, don’t get stuck 
on what you need to teach the other person or on being 
defensive, but instead open yourself up to learning what 
the other person has to say. The more open minded you 
are and the less you try to convince the other person 
that he’s wrong, the better the conversation will go. It’s 
more important to learn why the other individual plays 
the game than to chastise him for playing it. So prior 
to sitting down with someone and having a games talk, 
tell yourself that learning is your priority. 


Focus on the facts. Before your conversation, reflect on the 
mechanics of the game. Identify the actions that made 
up the game. Then review in your own mind (or write it 
out on a piece of paper) how you viewed the game—how 
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you perceived what was happening. Next, detail how 
it played out in a business situation. In doing these 
things, recognize that games can be seen very differently 
by different players, considering that games are linked 
to the player’s intention. You may find that a person 
was playing the Boss Said game during her presenta- 
tion, whereas the person you’re about to have a conver- 
sation with may believe that she was just representing 
what the CEO really expected and had expressed in a 
previous private meeting. In setting forth the facts in 
your own mind, you can at least be clear about what 
you think is going on when games are played. 

Identify your real needs. Remember that games are just a 
way to address the anxiety that comes from not having 
a real need met, and that the purpose of the conversa- 
tion is to find another way to meet that real need. For 
that purpose, an important step is to identify what 
need or needs you are attempting to meet through your 
game playing. 

Consider how games affect your identity. Some games may 
make you think you’re competent at your job. Others 
foster a sense of belonging. Recognize that you need 
to consider how your perception of your identity will 
be affected when the game is interrupted. Prepare to 
discuss this identity issue. 

Choose a time, a place, and a person with whom to share 
what you have understood about your rationale for playing 
games. Ideally, you'll choose your main game-playing 
partner or the person in your group who frequently 
initiates games. Think about what you’re going to say 
and how you’re going to say it. Resolve to communicate 
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how games allay your anxiety—how you as well as 
others gravitate toward games rather than facing issues 
head-on. 


During the conversation, focus on the following 
behaviors: 


* Talk about the facts, about how the anxiety in your workplace 
is driving ‘you or others to play games, about the real needs 
you have identified, and about how the game affects your 
identity. Focus on how everything from fears of being 
downsized out of a job to concerns about a new CEO’s 
policies are causing you to play specific games. Con- 
sider what your vulnerabilities are and how workplace 
issues or industry volatility pushes you to play games 
to relieve this anxiety. What is your real need? Does the 
game function as a protection or a diversion? Does it 
give you a sense of power and control? Does it provide 
you with a sense of achievement? Being able to talk 
about these issues will generate the intimacy required 
to find together an alternative solution to address the 
real needs. 

* Create an ongoing dialogue. In this dialogue, you both 
talk and listen; you are honest and open about your 
game-playing role, and you invite the other person 
to respond in kind. You use such dialogue skills as 
listening; respecting others as legitimate, whatever 
their opinion is; suspending your opinion and the 
certainty that lies behind it; and voicing your truth. 
The key is to dig down beneath the game playing and 
get to the core issues that concern both of you—the 
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company’s dramatic changes in policy and process, 
the increasing competitiveness of the industry, job 
uncertainty, the stretch assignments that lie ahead. 
Talking honestly and continuously about these 
issues diminishes anxiety as well as the need to play 
games. 


Look for the “third story.” If you have one perspective on 
the situation and your conversation partner has an- 
other, see if you can arrive at a consensus about it based 
on your two stories and feelings. Remember to keep a 


learning stance. 


Find an alternative solution. As you have both expressed 
your real needs and better understood each other, find 
together an alternative way to address those needs, to 
reduce anxiety in a non-gaming way. Commit to your 
choice to stop playing games and discuss ways to keep 
the intimate dialogue going. 


Sean is a senior manager at a large organization; he was 
brought in about a year ago from another company be- 
cause of “his reputation as a thought leader and his ability 
to translate those thoughts into actions.” At this previous 
job, Sean had helped flatten the company in order to fos- 
ter quicker decisions and more innovation, and his efforts 
had helped that company achieve significant success in their 
marketplace. Reina, the CEO who brought him over, hoped 
that Sean would demonstrate the same turnaround expertise 
with their struggling organization. 

At this new organization, however, Sean assessed the situation 
and realized that the best strategy was to move slowly and incre- 
mentally. Although he made some changes, many of his moves 
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were subtle and long term in impact. Sean found himself under 
pressure from Reina and other senior leaders to effect a major 
turnaround quickly. As Sean became increasingly anxious, he also 
became increasingly drawn into various organizational games. 
At first, Sean had tried to tell Reina about the problems 
that he observed: that they needed fresh talent with different 
capabilities than those the current staff possessed; that the 
bureaucracy was entrenched and would take a while to be 
reworked into a more flexible, responsive structure; that the 
company’s financial resources were being sapped by a lawsuit 
and by heavy investment in a new technology. But Reina and 
other leaders of the company didn’t really hear what Sean 
had to say. In fact, they would ask him why he was being so 
pessimistic and tell him that “this is a much more positive 
company than the one you used to work for.” Eventually, he 
got the message and started playing No Bad News. He learned 
that by sugarcoating bad news and hyperbolizing good news, 
he received more approval from Reina and other senior peo- 
ple, and pressure for a quick turnaround diminished. 
Similarly, he discovered that if he periodically introduced 
a new idea into the organizational system with a lot of fan- 
fare, that too would relieve the pressure. Sean became skilled 
at Big Splash Career Hopper, using slick PowerPoint pre- 
sentations to make a case for his latest innovation and the 
promise it held for the organization’s renaissance. Sean knew 
that none of these ideas were going to achieve the ambitious 
goals Reina had set, but he also knew that they maintained 
the illusion that the company was moving in the right direc- 
tion and that the turnaround was just around the corner. 
After about a year of playing these games, though, Sean 
had had it. He interrupted the games during step 6—the 
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Payoff. Reina had called Sean into her office to tell him how 
pleased she was with his latest idea, and that she was giving 
him a raise and a promotion. All at once, the hypocrisy of his 
game playing hit Sean hard. Ironically, he had been able to 
tolerate this hypocrisy until he was to be rewarded for it. 

He called the game, telling Reina that he believed the 
culture encouraged game playing and that it had a tremen- 
dously counterproductive impact on productivity. Sean 
wasn’t hostile or even angry as he talked to Reina about the 
pressure he believed he was under and how it funneled him 
directly to the games the culture endorsed. He was respectful 
of the company and what Reina and her people had man- 
aged to build, and he listened carefully to Reina’s defense of 
that culture. 

More than anything else, Sean was honest and open 
about how he felt. Reina couldn’t miss the authenticity in 
Sean’s tone and in what he said. Because she respected Sean, 
she listened carefully, and at the end of their two-hour con- 
versation, she respected Sean even more for his honesty. 
Although she didn’t agree with everything Sean told her, she 
realized that the games Sean named did exist, and that they 
had spiraled out of control. Reina promised that she would 
do something. 

It’s important to note that although this conversation 
wasn’t a panacea, it represented the first of many between 
Sean and Reina, and over time their ability to speak to each 
other with great transparency and without hidden agendas 
helped them manage the games that they used to play to- 
gether. They were able to uncover a series of games played in 
the organization (the ecology of games we will describe in 
the next chapter) and address them over time. They became 
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a much more productive, effective team as they substituted 
straight talk for games, and within two years they had 
achieved a modest turnaround for the company—not as sig- 
nificant as Reina had hoped for, but still something they 
both could be proud of. 


Step 2: Come to Terms with Your Feelings 


Interrupting a game and choosing open, honest dialogue 
over games are not just cognitive experiences. Sean, for in- 
stance, deliberately made himself more vulnerable in the 
presence of a boss than he had ever done before, and this was 
scary. As he talked (and later when he had time to reflect on 
the conversation), he was sad that he had wasted so much 
time going along with the games rather than confronting 
the issues head-on. He was able to forgive himself and to 
focus his energy in moving forward. That first conversation 
and subsequent ones with Reina were truly meaningful expe- 
riences. In fact, a bond of trust was forged from these conver- 
sations, and that was a tremendously rewarding feeling. 

Acknowledge and accept these feelings rather than allow 
them to scare you. If you let your emotions get the better of 
you, they can intensify the anxiety that caused you to turn 
to games in the first place. Some people become overly fear- 
ful about interrupting a game. Others dislike the vulnerable 
feelings that open, honest conversations engender. Still oth- 
ers feel uncertain about how effective they can be as leaders 
or managers without games to lean on. 

These feelings are perfectly natural, but unless you ac- 
cept them and articulate them, they can undermine your 
best intentions not to play or facilitate games. Whether with 
a boss, a coach, or a colleague, express how you feel about 
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interrupting the game and initiating a dialogue. Talk about 
your positive as well as your negative feelings. Don’t try 
to be a “tough guy (or gal).” The process of withdrawing 
from games is emotional for everyone, and acknowledging 
these emotions to yourself and others is another step away 
from games. Then using the energy contained in these same 
“negative” emotions as input for an open and honest dia- 
logue is the best you can do in creating a truly positive and 


“intimate” game-free relationship. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Interconnections 
How Games Are Linked 
In to an Ecology 


eel 


n Chapters Five through Seven, we presented a method 

for dealing with games at the level of the individual. As 
a manager, you may be playing games or facilitating them, 
but your ability to control them depends on examining your 
own attitudes and actions related to these games. Through 
Awakening, Choice, and Execution, you can act to diminish 
the number of games in your work or in your area. 

Games exist in a larger context, however, and people 
learn to play games through interaction with their environ- 
ments. Senior figures in an organization have parent-like 
authority, and just as kids learn certain psychological games 
from their mom and dad, so too do employees learn certain 
games from their leaders and other executives. In fact, the 
game-playing environment is influenced by organizational 
traditions and history, organizational traumas, new CEOs, 
relationships with suppliers and customers, and innumer- 
able other factors. 
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From all this, companies build up patterns of games— 
specific configurations of linked games. These games have 
their source in what we call organizational game DNA—a 
deeply embedded corporate theme that influences the games 
people in a given company typically play. Toward the end of 
the chapter, we’ll identify four common DNA types. 

Understanding the interdependency of games played in your 
company is especially critical for organizational change pur- 
poses. But understanding the ecology of games is also impor- 
tant for how you run your group. What do we mean by ecology 
of games? In the Merriam-Webster dictionary, ecology is defined 
as a branch of science concerned with the interrelationship of 
organisms and their environments and as the totality or pattern 
of relations between organisms and their environment. 

Working with this definition, we view the ecology of 
games as a pattern of interlocking games that exist in a given 
system (for example, an organization). This definition also 
suggests that games reinforce each other and create the type 
of environment where these games can flourish and spread. 

In attempting to get a handle on games played in your 
area, you need to be aware of the larger context. It may 
be that certain games have been institutionalized—they’ve 
been played for many years and are part of the culture—so 
you may face a greater challenge trying to get them under 
control. Other games played in your group may be of more 
recent vintage or less connected to the main game ecology 
in your company; these will probably be easier to deal with. 
As you wrestle with games, it helps to know how the games 
played are connected and part of a larger framework and how 
one type of game feeds another. You can then be alert for a 
particular combination of games and address more than one 
when you use the ACE method. 
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To help you see what the ecology of games involves, let’s 


look at one particular company, which we'll call Bionic. 


The Invisible Links Between 
Connected Games 


As we noted earlier, it can be difficult to “see” a game in all its 
aspects at first glance because it is so much a part of the work 
routine. You don’t notice the game’s starting point, midpoint, 
or payoff because it isn’t structured like traditional games. A 
bell doesn’t ring announcing the game’s start; the game isn’t 
divided into timed quarters; no distinct end point exists. 
Similarly, you may not see the links between games initially. 
It may not be apparent how the Gossip game, for example, 
is a perfect complement to the Sandbagging game—how by 
purposely spreading “inside information” that a new prod- 
uct’s prospects don’t look promising or that a highly effec- 
tive division head might take early retirement, you can more 
easily convince headquarters that a lower estimate of earnings 
is justified, and then look like a hero when you exceed the 
budget. Even though these games are in different categories— 
Interpersonal and Budget—they can still be connected. 

At Bionic Corporation, the following games are played 
with some frequency: 


* Gotcha 

* Copy 

* Gossip 

* The Boss Said 

° Gray Zone 

° Token Involvement 

* Outsourcing Management to Consultants 
¢ Victim 
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These games form an ecology at Bionic because each game 
subtly reinforces others. Gotcha is played because of the 
unstated but widespread belief that errors are the source of 
major organizational problems and that exposing other peo- 
ple’s mistakes is appropriate and effective work behavior. In 
turn, Copy and the Boss Said are played protectively in response 
to Gotcha: “I was only following the CEO’s policy; if that results 
in a cost overrun, don’t blame me.” Similarly, Gray Zone also 
shields people from blame, in that accountability is unclear. 

All these games foster a sense of victimization (Victim 
game). When people are so busy accusing others and protect- 
ing themselves, they generate feelings of disempowerment— 
people really don’t believe that they have much control over 
what happens, and they assume that what happens probably 
won’t be good for them. When things go wrong, employees 
feel powerless and taken advantage of by fate, management, 
or other forces outside their control. 

For this reason, when Bionic’s leadership launched an or- 
ganizational initiative designed to energize and motivate peo- 
ple by pushing decision-making downward, most employees 
reacted as if management were playing the Token Involvement 
game. They simply assumed that the company wanted to push 
the blame down to line employees when things went wrong, 
but retain all the real decision-making power at the top. 

Outsourcing Management to Consultants also flows from 
the sense of victimization, as management believes that their 
people really aren’t capable of handling critical assignments. 
They outsource tasks that used to be handled in-house to 
high-priced consultants who are viewed as better able to 
handle tasks primarily because they’re not employees and, 


therefore, somehow more trustworthy and competent. 
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Finally, all the defensiveness, victimization, and blaming 
stirs up rumors and innuendo. People whisper about who’s in 
and who’s out, who is going to take the fall for a failed proj- 
ect and who is likely to sail through. The more people gossip 
about who screwed up, the more that managers play Gotcha. 
The ecology provides the energy and motivation to play games 
harder and more often. It’s easy for managers to get trapped 
in the connected web of games, as Figure 8.1 suggests: 


Gray Zone 


Token 
Copy Involvement 
Gossip 
Gotcha 
The Boss 
Said 
Victim 


IN Outsourcing a 


Management to 
Consultants 


FIGURE 8.1 Bionic Corporation Ecology of Games 
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Being aware of all the connections between games can 
help organizations better deal with them. As these connec- 
tions indicate, singling out one game for neutralization won’t 
work. Tackling the Gotcha game on its own, for example, 
will be difficult when games like the Boss Said and Gossip 
are pervasive. People often simply take the games “under- 
ground,” playing them subtly. Instead of accusing a direct 
report of making a mistake, the subtle manager frames his 
accusation as “positive feedback.” The manager may even say, 
“Tm not telling you that you made a mistake,” when in fact 
that’s exactly what he’s saying—he has simply sugarcoated 


his remarks. 


Identifying Your Game Ecology 


As you start identifying the prevalent game ecology in your 
company, you must understand the interrelated nature of 
your organization’s games and map them visually. To help 
you diagram this ecology, we will rely on the tools of systems 
thinking (such as feedback, causal loop diagrams, and arche- 
types) as presented by Peter Senge and his MIT colleagues 
(1984) in The Fifth Discipline Fieldbook. We will try to translate 
these tools into simple actions and steps that you can use to 
map the games that are played in your company (or within 
your group or area). 

Start by focusing on the game that’s played the most. 
Draw a circle in the middle of a piece of paper with the name 
of this “central” game written inside the circle. 

Now determine what other games are related to this 


central game. (Refer to Chapter One for our list of most 
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common games or to the Appendix for both that list and 
the supplemental list.) To make this determination, ask the 


following questions: 


What type of atmosphere is created by this central game? 
Does it cause people to be suspicious, defensive, politi- 
cal, secretive? What other games cause people to react 
in similar ways? 

Can you find a causal link between this central game and at 
least one other game? That is, can you create a state- 
ment such as, “If we play central game A, we naturally 
will play game B because . . .”? 

What is the benefit of the central game to players? (For exam- 
ple, the Boss Says game has the benefit of justifying your 


actions.) What other game or games have similar goals? 


Using the answers to these questions, delineate links to 
other relevant games using lines and circles with the games’ 
names written within the circles. 

For all the first-tier “satellite” games you identified, go 
through the previous questions and see if you can create a 
second tier of games. Specifically, for each satellite game, 
determine what other games might naturally follow. You 
may discover that a given game spawns yet another tier of 
supporting games. 

The goal of this exercise is to help you see the ecology or 
game system from a step-back perspective. You shouldn’t feel 
you need to create the perfect map and identify every game 
no matter how minor or how far removed from your group. 
You simply want to create a general diagram that illustrates 
the various linkages between key games. 
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A Diagnostic for the Game-Playing 
Aspect of a Culture 


The diagram you create provides you with all sorts of useful 
information—information that may not be apparent at first. 
But once you have your diagram in place, you can use it to 
dig below the surface and explore the people, policies, tradi- 
tions, and other factors that keep game playing alive and well 
in your company. 

In the following paragraphs, we offer a series of steps you 
can use to turn your game ecology diagram into a diagnostic. 
After each step, we present an example of how this was done 


by one manager who completed the exercise: 


1. See if you can identify patterns of game playing within 
your ecology. For instance, think about when in the past year 
games were played at peak levels. Did these peaks coincide 
with anxiety-producing events, such as a downturn in the 
economy or a merger or acquisition? Another pattern might 
involve a high incidence of games in one area of the company 
and a low incidence in another. A third pattern may be that 
certain types of games cluster in one organizational group, 


whereas other types cluster in another area. 


Example: “The biggest pattern in our organization: spikes 
in playing of No Bad News, No Decision and Kill the Mes- 
senger games during bad quarters—everyone is afraid to say 
anything negative or make decisions during these times, and 
if someone does deliver bad news, they’re viewed as being 
overly negative. These games seem to recur primarily below 


the senior level. The leaders in our company tend to play 
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Keep Them Guessing, which only exacerbates game playing 


at lower levels.” 


2. Create a history of how your game ecology evolved. What 
was the rough chronology for the games and how games 
began to merge? How did people playing the central game 
begin to engage in other types of games until the games all 
seemed to blend together? 


Example: “The central game, No Bad News, really began 
being played in earnest about eight years ago when the or- 
ganization went through a terrible period. Our CEO at the 
time was heavily invested in a spinoff dot-com business that 
was hurt by the dot-com bust and eventually went under. A 
new CEO came in, then left within a year, and a new guy was 
brought in who was an advocate of positive mental attitude. 
He felt a lot of the company’s problems were a self-fulfilling 
prophecy—we think the worst, and then the worst happens. 
Though he left a year ago, his legacy has been all the games 


related to being relentlessly positive.” 


3. Describe your company’s “parallel universe”—how people are 
doing job tasks, but at the same time, there’s a game subtext 
behind the way in which they perform these tasks. 


Example: “People meet as part of their teams or in their 
functional groups, and team leaders seem to be trying to 
move people toward consensus and action, but they’re just 
orchestrating elaborate ways of not making decisions. Dur- 
ing one recent team meeting, the team leader spent weeks 
researching two options, soliciting our opinions and then 
finally focused on the option that seemed best. Then he 
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wrote a white paper related to this option and disseminated 
it through the organization. Then he received feedback 
which caused him to go back to the drawing board and 
decide this option wasn’t right for the time being.” 


Organizational Games DNA 


The game ecology in your organization has a source. It didn’t 
just appear out of the blue. For some organizations, the 
source can be traced back many years, even all the way back 
to the company’s origins and its founders. More commonly, 
the ecology started forming after a singularly important 
event, such as a CEO’s being appointed and remaking the 
company in his image, or in the leaders’ responses at a mo- 
ment of great crisis (a financial collapse or environmental 
disaster, for example). The games most commonly played in 
your company have a genetic imprint, and the parent is usu- 
ally a leader who made the company what it is today. 

In fact, if you ask the question, “Who created the policies, 
processes, and culture that dominate our organization?” you 
can probably figure out when the DNA was created and how 
it evolved. 

The more important question, though, is what this DNA 
consists of. Identifying the core DNA material behind your 
games offers great insight into why your organization plays 
the games it does. Many times, people look at the particular 
mix of games we describe, and wonder what made these 
specific games rise to the surface in their companies. At first, 
the collection seems completely random. It is not necessarily 
related to the type of industry (there is no packaged goods 


game ecology, for instance, or any game groups dictated by a 
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particular type of business). The tendency is to assume that 
people in your company play the Pre-Deal game much more 
than the Gray Zone game for no particular reason other than 
that the former caught on and the latter never did. 

But the way games evolve into an ecology isn’t random. 
They coalesce around a theme. More specifically, a particular 
driving belief or norm spawns a specific grouping of games. 

In the Gerund Company, a midsize manufacturer, for 
instance, this overarching belief is People aren’t trustworthy. 
This isn’t a belief that anyone articulates in so many words. 
In fact, the CEO and other senior leaders would insist that 
trust is part of the cultural fabric. Yet this CEO and his 
top people tend to view their employees cynically and pes- 
simistically. This attitude has its roots in the company’s his- 
tory, one marked by labor-management strife. Management 
has always viewed labor’s motives with suspicion, and vice 
versa. This attitude has spread beyond the traditional labor- 
management borders. Middle managers in the IT depart- 
ment and finance also share the unspoken belief that people 
are not trustworthy. As evidence, the company’s systems and 
processes have a much greater than normal number of mon- 
itoring devices: tight performance management processes, 
deep-reaching audit functions, punitive consequences when 
mistakes are caught, massive key performance indicators ex- 
ercises, and so on. The underlying assumption is that people 
aren't careful or will deliberately sabotage an initiative they 
dislike. 

More to the point, the games people play reflect this 
theme of distrust. The Gotcha game is the central one played 
at Gerund. Mistakes are pointed out frequently and some- 


times maliciously. Nitpicking is common, and there is a sense 
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that managers are looking over one’s shoulder. It follows 
that if people are not trustworthy, managers must be con- 
stantly vigilant for mistakes. The Victim game is extremely 
popular among employees. Not only is it a logical reaction to 
Gotcha—I screwed up because my boss is always picking on 
me—but it has deeper roots in the “people aren’t trustwor- 
thy” mantra. If no one trusts you, how can you possibly do a 
good job? No matter what you do, it won’t be good enough. 
In turn, the Window Watcher game is a favorite among man- 
agers who, rather than fire someone who acts like a victim, 
shuttles her to the side, giving her boring, meaningless tasks. 
The Window Watcher game essentially says to the victim: 
You think things are bad now? Try shuffling paper clips eight 
hours a day for the next few years. 

Again, the Window Watcher game fits the untrustworthi- 
ness theme—after all, if people can’t be trusted, they might as 


well be assigned to jobs where they can do no harm. 


Following are descriptions of four of the most common 


organizational game DNAs and their main themes: 


*¢ Mistrusting. As the previous example indicated, suspicious- 
ness and even paranoia characterize this strand of DNA. 
Leaders tend to believe that people are incompetent and will 
make mistakes through laziness, lack of skill, or stupidity. 
They value processes and consultants over their own people 
and attempt to keep their best and brightest through com- 
pensation packages alone, believing that such things as mean- 


ingful work, development opportunities, and flexible work 
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schedules are not important. Most employees are unwilling 
to take risks because of management attitudes, and they 
often are defensive in response to even mildly critical sug- 
gestions. They do not believe what their bosses say and take 
every promise with a grain of salt. Games frequently played 
as a function of this DNA include Gotcha, Victim, Window 
Watcher, Gray Zone, and Blame. 


¢ Exclusive. Here the theme is that an inner circle exists, and 
everyone else is on the outside looking in. In other words, a 
relatively small group is considered the organization’s power 
brokers, and if you aren’t a member of this group or don’t 
have connections to it, you’re pretty much out of luck. As 
a result of this mind-set, a minority of the organization’s 
employees are treated well, and a majority are not. The latter 
group struggles to obtain needed resources, get pay raises, 
and stay in the information loop. 

In some cases, the company is clearly divided into haves 
and have-nots; it is seen as clubby and elitist, and a huge gap 
exists between these two groups. Employees are told what 
to do, and their ideas are rarely solicited. Other times, this 
DNA shows up very subtly: all employees seem to be equal, 
but when it comes to the important stuff, there is a small 
group of preferred loyal people (for example, family mem- 
bers, homegrown people, friends of the founder, compatriots 
of the CEO, and so on) who, independently of their roles and 
responsibilities, are called on for opinions and decisions. The 
downside of this DNA is that merit can take a back seat to 
connections. Games frequently played as part of this DNA 
include the Boss Said, Marginalize, Pre-Deal, Token Involve- 


ment, and Bilateralism. 
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* Territorial. Here the theme is one of establishing inde- 
pendence, and it can develop when companies become too 
big too fast (through rapid global expansion or a merger 
or acquisition). Typically, units scattered around the globe 
seek autonomy from headquarters. They believe that the 
corporate chiefs are out of touch with local and functional 
requirements and that the only way they can get the job done 
or show a profit is as an independent unit. Because excessive 
autonomy is unacceptable to corporate leaders, games are 
played to create territories in deed if not in name. The goal 
is to convince executives that they’re adhering to corporate 
policies and working in concert with larger business strate- 
gies, but in fact they are acting on their own. Territorial- 
ism can occur on all levels—a country manager operating 
independently from headquarters or direct reports acting 
independently from a team leader. An antiauthoritarian, 
prodecentralization sentiment reigns, and it fosters all sorts 
of deceptive and manipulative behaviors. As a consequence, 
the organization starts to operate as a conglomerate of frag- 
mented units. Games frequently played as a function of this 
DNA include Slush Fund, Sandbagging, Keep Them Guess- 
ing, Token Involvement, Marginalize, and Big Splash Career 
Hopper. 


* Obsessive. In this case, the theme is one of managing with 
an insistence that others submit to the leaders’ way of doing 
things. There is an obsessive preoccupation with numbers, 
trivial details, and showing off. The organization becomes 
highly analytical, and there is a compulsion to control. Re- 
lationships are seen in terms of dominance and submission, 
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and employees perceive the organizational culture as indi- 
vidualistic, cold, and unemotional. The leadership might be 
seen as unforgiving. Some people will feel detached, which 
results in a lack of excitement or enthusiasm, indifference 
to praise or criticism, and a lack of interest in the present 
or the future. There is a lack of spontaneity and an inability 
to relax, as these companies want their people competing 
hard against each other; they see it as analogous to a sports 
team where those who compete successfully are awarded 
the starting positions. This DNA stimulates such games as 
Sandbagging, Quarterly Earnings, Big Splash Career Hop- 
per, Victim, Kill the Messenger, Divide and Conquer, and 
Scapegoat. 


Although other DNAs exist, it’s likely that one of these 
themes is relevant to your company’s ecology of games. This 
doesn’t mean that yours is a “bad” company, that it’s unsuc- 
cessful, or that it’s an unpleasant place to work. Mistrust 
may be in your company’s DNA, but the quality control 
spawned by this mistrust may have also helped you produce 
high-quality products and avoid the mistakes that plague 
other companies in your industry. Territorialism may char- 
acterize your DNA, but your various de facto independent 
units may be highly productive and profitable. 

The problem is that organizational games DNA places 
an artificial ceiling on what your company can accomplish. 
As productive and profitable as your autonomous groups 
might be, for example, you may be failing to take advan- 
tage of economies of scale or synergies that come through 
interdependence. 
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To figure out which of the DNA themes applies to your or- 


ganization, answer the following multiple-choice questions: 


I; 
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People at our organization worry the most about which 

of the following: 

A. That their people are goofing off or not putting 
much effort or creativity into their work, or that they 
are incompetent 

B. That they have not been invited to the table for 
important meetings or decisions 

C. That they are going to have to conform to corporate 
policies or procedures that they deem ineffective 

D. That they won’t perform up to the obsessive expecta- 
tions and will be viewed as second class 

When the organization has a bad year or a project 

fails to meet the high expectations with which it was 

launched, people usually attribute the problem to: 

A. Other people for making stupid mistakes 

B. Leaders for failing to listen to the people on the line 

C. Organizational insistence that everyone must follow 
a single strategy, process, or policy 

D. The culture of excessive controls 

Our CEO’s major flaw is: 

A. A propensity to blame others when things go wrong 
(rather than stepping up and accepting responsibility) 

B. Surrounding himself or herself with an inner circle 
and not reaching out to others 

C. Failing to acknowledge that different groups in dif- 
ferent parts of the organization have different needs 
and ways of operating 

D. Promoting extreme competition between individuals 
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4. When our organization achieves a significant success, 
credit is given to: 

A.An idea or strategy for being right on the mark 
(rather than to the individuals who executed the idea 
or strategy) 

B. The individuals who have the best connections 

C. The corporation as a whole 

D. A relatively small number of stars 


Clearly, the A answers signify Mistrusting; the B answers, 
Exclusive; the C answers, Territorial; the D answers, Obsessive. 

Knowing which DNA fits your organization is useful, in 
that it gives you insight into the source of your game ecology. 
Grasping this ecology is a critical step for any manager who 
wants to achieve higher levels of performance and creativity. 
And as we’ll see in the next chapter, it’s also critical for deal- 


ing effectively with organizational change. 
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CHAPTER 9Q 


The Challenge of Change 
Toward a Games-Conscious 
Model of Transformation 


ccc 


Buns leaders who want to initiate change in their 
organizations should beware of the games that are 
being played. In our experience with the organizations for 
which we have worked and consulted, we’ve witnessed how 
games stand in the way of significant change. As Chapter 
Eight indicated, these games form an ecology that is deep 
rooted. No matter what a company’s tradition, culture, and 
successes might be, the web of games played by its people 
constitute a huge inertial force—a force that can resist and 
potentially sabotage even the best-conceived change efforts. 
Whether you’re a CEO implementing a massive change ini- 
tiative designed to restructure the organization, or a team 
leader attempting to institute a new policy, your game ecol- 
ogy can be a serious obstacle. 

In Conquering Organizational Change, Pierre Mourier and 
Martin Smith (2001) state that “The professional litera- 
ture suggests that up to 75 percent of change efforts end in 
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failure” (p. 17). In The Dance of Change, Peter Senge and his 
colleagues (1999) note that “This failure to sustain significant 
change recurs again and again despite substantial resources 
committed to the change effort (many are bankrolled by top 
management), talented and committed people ‘driving the 
change,’ and high stakes” (p. 6). 

The theories about why change fails are numerous, and 
they include everything from our natural resistance to change 
to failure of senior leadership to fund and back the change 
strategy. We believe, however, that although these and other 
factors can contribute to the failure of a change initiative, 
the hidden factor of games is significant. Let’s explore how 
and why this is so. 


A Dual Negative Impact 


Think about a major change initiative that failed in your 
organization. The odds are that it was launched with great 
expectations and energy, but somewhere along the way, it 
didn’t take hold the way everyone thought it would. Per- 
haps people embraced it initially and made the sought-after 
changes, but then gradually reverted to traditional behav- 
iors. Or perhaps resistance existed right from the start, with 
people giving lip service to the change program but sticking 
to the old ways when the spotlight wasn’t on them. 

Perhaps those responsible for the change initiative blamed 
management for not funding the initiative adequately. Or 
they felt that the support was not sustained—after the 
initial burst of enthusiasm, management became distracted 
by other issues. Or the company went through a crisis that 
took attention and energy away from the change strategy. 
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More likely, however, no one was quite sure why the 
change effort failed. The effort seemed to lose steam for no 
particular reason. With hindsight, there might have been a 
lot of second-guessing: “If we had done x instead of y, the 
initiative would have been successful.” Ultimately, however, 
why these things don’t work is often a mystery. 

We’re suggesting that by looking at games and game 
ecologies, you can shed some light on this mystery. More spe- 
cifically, consider the primary and secondary effects games 


have on change efforts. 


Primary Effect: Organizational Games DNA Runs 
Counter to the Essential New Behaviors and 
Procedures of a Change 


As we discussed in Chapter Eight, organizations have a core 
games theme, a DNA that often revolves around mistrust, ex- 
clusivity, territoriality, or obsessiveness (though they may have 
some other theme). In many ways, DNA defines the culture or 
“the way things are done around here.” It explains a lot of the 
evolution of processes, procedures, rituals, and games. When 
a change program calls for new behaviors or procedures that 
aren’t compatible with the DNA, these tend to be rejected. 
For instance, let’s say an organization’s games DNA re- 
volves around exclusivity. Marginalize and Token Involvement 
are common games, and they produce policies and behaviors 
in which many people feel left out of decisions and are not 
included on key teams. Now a new CEO comes in and decides 
a change is needed, recognizing that the company has rested 
on its laurels for too long, that competitors have stolen share 
with cutting-edge products and services, and that people have 


become complacent. The company is restructured with an 
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eye toward stimulating innovation. In a well-funded, top-down 
program, the organization is flattened, teams are formed, and 
policies and procedures are established to encourage knowl- 
edge sharing across boundaries. This is a well-thought-out 
change strategy, and it creates a buzz of excitement and a lot 
of energy initially. After this buzz diminishes, however, the 
organizational DNA reasserts itself. Resistance forms against 
inclusive policies and against participatory decision making. 
People have been playing Marginalize and Token Involvement 
all along—they’ve just been lower key in their playing since 
the new CEO took over—but these games sabotage many 
aspects of the change program. They prevent people from 
fully embracing or trusting policies that encourage them to 
share information or that promise them they'll be rewarded 
for innovative ideas. People are so accustomed to behaving in 
ways that ingratiate themselves with the inner circle or that 
exclude those who they feel are their rivals that they don’t act 
in ways that are congruent with the company’s new goals. 
What is so devastating about this games DNA is that it 
operates below the surface. People don’t openly sabotage the 
new teams or protest the new policies. In many ways, they 
aren’t even conscious that they are sabotaging anything. They 
are simply acting as their games DNA has programmed them 
to act. They have been playing games of exclusivity for years, 
and even though they are being encouraged to adopt new at- 
titudes and behaviors, it’s tough to fight against old habits. 


Secondary Effect: The Game 
Ecology Creates Inertia 


It may well be that a change effort doesn’t run counter to the 
games DNA in your company. Whatever change you’re working 
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toward can be implemented without encountering direct resis- 
tance from the games being played. We emphasize “direct” be- 
cause the resistance will still exist, but it will be indirect. 

As we’ve discussed, individual games tend to become re- 
flexes. An ecology of games therefore tends to become a set of 
interlocking reflexes—in other words, a very rigid and inertial 
“structure.” People automatically behave as games dictate, and 
a huge infusion of energy (for example, senior leadership atten- 
tion, resources, and the like) is needed to counteract the inertia. 
Even if this inertia is overcome temporarily, people can quickly 
relapse back into old game habits after theyve made token 
behavioral changes and the initial excitement dies down. 

Furthermore, games sap organizations of energy, creativity, 
and adaptability. Any game ecology drains an organization, 
because people pour a great deal of their time and commit- 
ment into the games they play. To play these games well, 
they need to play them hard. As a result, people can lack the 
resources and the inclination to embrace change. 


Anatomy of a Change: An Example 
of Games DNA in Action 


If you recall Bionic Corporation from our previous chapter, 
we saw that it is a company where mistrust permeates its 
DNA and where the game playing feeds this mistrust. David, 
Bionic’s CEO, was not oblivious to the suspiciousness that 
pervaded his organization. At the same time, he didn’t view 
it from a games perspective. 

Of greater concern to David were complaints from 
customers and some of his staff that Bionic had become 
too “slow and bureaucratic.” The more David investigated 
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these issues, the more alarmed he became, fearing that the 
company was increasingly vulnerable to competitors. For 
this reason, at his annual meeting attended by the company’s 
top one hundred leaders, he said the following: “I’ve been 
hearing many complaints lately that Bionic is becoming a 
slow-moving company, and that the complexity of our sys- 
tems and procedures has grown dramatically over the last 
few years. In the competitive marketplace in which we’re 
playing, we cannot afford to lose speed. Either we address 
this issue now or put our company at risk for the future.” 

With David’s talk as the catalyst, Bionic embarked on a 
change program, designed to simplify the governance struc- 
ture and controlling reports and to clarify roles and respon- 
sibilities. To that end, David appointed a steering committee, 
designated project leaders for each work stream, and hired 
a consulting firm to support this change program. David 
also made sure that everything was fully funded so that he 
wouldn’t hear the all too common excuse, “It would have 
worked, but we ran out of money.” 

Two years later, David admitted that the initiative hadn’t 
worked. With hindsight, it was clear that the games DNA was 
the culprit. That DNA was all about mistrust, so the com- 
plex, slow-moving bureaucracy was in place as a monitoring 
mechanism to prevent people from taking wrongheaded and 
harmful actions. The games played—Gotcha, Victim, Gray 
Zone—were all designed to identify mistakes or to help people 
escape accountability for the “mistakes” that were made. 

Viewed in that light, it is no surprise that the games sub- 
tly undermined all the positive items on the agenda. For in- 
stance, when the controlling reports were simplified, the CFO 


became anxious. He felt he had lost control of the process 
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and was certain that mistakes would be made. To protect the 
company and himself, he began scheduling monthly meetings 
about the reports with each member of his staff, followed by 
conference calls or online meetings with the top country gen- 
eral managers, during which they went over all the numbers. 
In this way, the CFO inadvertently restored the complexity 
and slowness that David wanted to eliminate. Even worse, a 
number of games emerged around these meetings. 

Two years after David started his change program, he 
admitted that they had removed certain complexities only 
to replace them with others; that for every process that had 
been sped up, there was one that had been slowed down. 
It was incredibly frustrating, as David had the right change 
strategy in place for the issues facing the company and had 
put as much financial and leadership support behind it as 
he could. Unfortunately, David’s program ran counter to the 
company’s games DNA, thus demonstrating the primary 
effect of games on change efforts. 

Bionic also illustrates the secondary effect of games—how 
inertia thwarts change even when the games being played 
aren’t in conflict with the change initiative. About a year 
after the simplification program failed, Bionic launched a 
new program to increase top-line revenues. The manage- 
ment team created cross-functional regional teams respon- 
sible for identifying opportunities to increase sales. These 
cross-functional teams were empowered to launch projects 
designed to capitalize on the best opportunities, and they 
had solid financial backing to make sure that projects were 
carried through to the implementation stage. The synergies 
of different functions working together, combined with the 


ability to implement programs without having to deal with 
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bureaucratic red tape, did result in some top-line revenue 
increases for Bionic. 

These increases, however, were not as great as expected. 
In fact, they were rather disappointing. Again, David and his 
leadership team didn’t understand why this change program 
fell short. In this instance, the games DNA had little direct 
impact on the program. The pervasive mistrust evidenced in 
the games didn’t conflict in any major way with the cross- 
functional teams’ mandate. 

It was only when David and his team sat down with a con- 
sultant and reflected on the secondary effect of game playing 
that they saw how inertia weakened the impact of their pro- 
gram. They realized that the effort given by team members 
was good but not great. Again with hindsight, David saw 
that mistrust had generated a strong internal focus, rather 
than a focus on the market, and an aversion to risk taking, 
as people wanted to avoid any possibility of failure. Or as one 
of his leadership team put it, “They handled the assignment 
competently but not courageously.” In other words, no one 
was willing to explore cutting-edge or breakthrough ideas 
to increase revenues. They spotlighted opportunities that 
seemed safe. There was no buzz in the company around these 
programs, even though they were critical to the company’s 
future. The internal focus and the fear of failure prevented 
the emergence of the sort of ideas that could have made the 
difference between good and great. 


Overcoming Games DNA and Inertia 


Earlier, we discussed the ACE (Awakening, Choice, Execu- 
tion) method and how individual managers can use it to 
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neutralize games being played in their areas. It would be 
nice if every manager in the organization would use this 
method, but organizational leaders can’t count on this hap- 
pening. In fact, they must keep reminding themselves that 
games die hard, especially during times of change. When 
unpredictable, confusing, and even scary changes occur, 
people tend to cling to what’s familiar. Anxiety runs high, 
and games exert an even greater hold on employees when 
their world is turned upside down by a takeover or in the 
wake of a downsizing. This is true of people up as well as 
down the line. If you look around at other top people in 
your company, you'll find that many individuals who have 
reached senior levels have done so in part because they’re 
good at playing the particular games the organization 
favors. As a result, they have a vested interest in these games, 
and consciously or not, will gravitate to them, especially 
during times of upheaval. The only exception to this rule 
occurs when change convinces them that their traditional 
behaviors, including game-related behaviors, are no longer 
viable in the new paradigm. 

Some companies, anticipating the need for major change 
and realizing that the organizational games DNA will be 
a significant barrier and that it is ingrained in the current 
senior team, will hire a group of senior leaders from outside 
their organizations to “change the game.” The new senior 
leaders, who understand the importance of games, gener- 
ally come with a clear mandate. They interrupt the games 
using one of the approaches proposed in Chapter Seven (for 
example, calling the games), create an open dialogue with 
employees, and warn or fire the people who continue playing 


these games. 
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These actions disrupt the game ecosystem, but they don’t 
always create the type of environment that helps implement 
the desired change. Sometimes, they just replace the current 
organizational games DNA with a new one, thus reproduc- 
ing the inertia that diminishes the impact of any change 
strategy. 

A much savwvier approach was taken by ABC Corporation, 
a midsize, family-owned high-tech firm that was about to 
launch a strategy to take the company global. The leadership 
compared the qualities that would be needed by managers 
who would be located in satellite offices around the world 
with the behaviors encouraged by the games DNA. In terms 
of the qualities required, they determined that managers 
would require a high degree of independence to be effective; 
that they would need to make many decisions that corporate 
headquarters couldn’t make; and that being in a given coun- 
try and understanding its markets, culture, governmental 
issues, and so on would give these managers greater insight 
about how to move forward than a senior leader in the 
United States would have. The willingness of the country 
managers to think for themselves and not to be a slave to 
corporate policy and procedures was crucial. 

The games DNA, in sharp contrast, revolved around 
obsessiveness, which resulted in dependence on the CEO and 
founder of ABC. At ABC, people were not attempting to carve 
out their own niche and operate free from corporate inter- 
ference; rather, employees were reluctant to take any action 
without the approval of the powerful founder of the com- 
pany. They played Central Approval, the Boss Said, and No 
Bad News, the first two because of the overwhelming power 


of the founder, the third because no one wanted to displease 
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him. A fourth game that had become extremely popular was 
No Decision, because everyone was reluctant to do anything 
except follow the founder’s lead; people routinely tabled dis- 
cussions on important issues or delayed going forward with 
programs until the CEO formally issued a directive to move 
forward. 

Fortunately, ABC Corporation conducted a games diag- 
nosis prior to launching its global initiative. The leadership 
team quickly understood that ABC’s game ecology might 
cause country heads to be overly tied to the mandates of 
headquarters and that a desire to please the boss might 
detract from the independence they needed to function 
effectively. Once the leadership team recognized the inherent 
conflict between the company’s games and its global mission, 
they began engaging in a deep dialogue about their games 
DNA. This dialogue included Jonathan, the founder and 
CEO of the company. Jonathan mentioned in a memoran- 
dum to the whole company that he recognized how his behav- 
iors had favored the games (he referred to the games not by 
name but as routines and attitudes) that existed in the com- 
pany and that he was personally willing to change. Through 
this dialogue and through leaders’ talking with their direct 
reports about what had been discussed, the leadership team 
catalyzed the adoption of the ACE method at various points 
in the company. Rather quickly, people stopped playing the 
common organizational games as intensely and as often. 
They tested new, more independent behaviors in small ways 
and, when they realized that there were no negative repercus- 
sions, were more willing to assert their independence. The 
ongoing open and honest conversations about games helped 


keep game playing under control. Even when Jonathan asserted 
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himself or seemed unhappy, this ongoing dialogue helped 
prevent people from lapsing into their old behaviors. 

Though the global initiative is still in the process of being 
rolled out, the early results look good, and it’s clear that 
most ABC country managers don’t reflexively look to corpo- 


rate before making a decision. 


A Games-Conscious Model of 
Transformation 


Before your company embarks on any change effort, your 
first step, similar to that of ABC Corporation, should be to 
map out your game ecology and determine your games DNA. 
The discussion in earlier chapters should help you accom- 
plish this task. 

Your second step is to assess the level of challenge you 
will be facing by comparing your DNA theme with the be- 
haviors and attitudes necessary to make your change effort 
successful. You can begin by asking yourself the following 


questions: 


Are there games our people play that fly in the face of what 
we want our change effort to accomplish? Can we iden- 
tify specific behaviors required for games and how they 
will decrease the odds of accomplishing change-related 
goals? 

What is the absolutely essential quality or skill that our 
people must display for us to achieve our change objec- 
tive? How might our games prevent these people from 
displaying this quality or using this skill to maximum 
effect? 
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Is the impact of our games DNA on our change effort a 
primary or secondary effect? Does this DNA conflict 
with our change goals, or is it unlikely to have a direct 


impact on them? 


This last question is absolutely essential. If no direct con- 
flict exists, then you just need to deal with the inertia that 
arises from game playing, and the ACE model should help 
you in this regard. Leadership can go through a dialogue 
to create a change plan, encompassing new structures, pro- 
cesses, and systems that take into account the effects of the 
current ecology of games. 

If, however, you determine that a direct conflict does exist, 
then you need to engage in deeper discussions about the 
conflict and possibly work toward “regenerating” your orga- 
nizational DNA, as discussed in the remaining steps here. 

Third, determine if the change effort is worth the cost 
and if the organization is ready to invest this energy. We’re 
not talking about the financial cost, but the price each indi- 
vidual leader must pay in terms of managing the games she 
plays and those played by her people. Remember, a compa- 
ny’s games are often reflected in the behaviors of its leaders. 
To make the change happen, these leaders will have to stop 
engaging in Gray Zone or Bilateralism or any favorite game 
that they may believe helped them lead effectively. They will 
need to discourage games their people play, which is likely to 
result in grumbling, protests, or even resignations. If leader- 
ship isn’t willing to pay the game-related price, they should 
not embark on the change effort. Also, consider what is 
happening in other systems that could impact this organiza- 


tional change (for example, if regulations are changing in a 
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direction that reinforces the current DNA and thus counters 
the desired change). 

Fourth, if the organization is ready and you are willing to 
pay the price, move to the process of regenerating your DNA. 
Regenerating the DNA requires deeper levels of dialogue start- 
ing with senior management and then engaging the whole com- 
pany, so that these individuals will achieve “a state of presence,” 
as described by MIT professor Claus Otto Scharmer (2007) in 
Theory U—Leading from the Future as It Emerges. Leaders will need 
to rethink and reframe their fundamental assumptions about 
the organization, including a reflection on their actions (on the 
games they are playing and why they are playing them), and to 
generate a new organizational DNA. This happens through 
exercises in which the leadership team becomes so connected 
and coherent that they are able to access new future possibili- 
ties for the organization in sync with the company’s mission, 
and, from this place, a new DNA can emerge. (Please refer to 
Scharmer’s book for more details about the approach.) 

This is a significant step, one not to be taken lightly. 
Consider that if the organization’s DNA for the past thirty 
years has been one of obsessiveness and dependence on the 
CEO, made up of limiting beliefs that generated a number of 
games previously mentioned, then changing it to autonomy 
and interdependence, affirmative beliefs, means reversing ex- 
pectations and assumptions up and down the line. To regen- 
erate the DNA in this radical manner requires a significant 
investment in dialogue and development as well as leaders’ 
modeling new behaviors that reflect the reconceived DNA. 

Fifth, communicate a fresh vision for the company; 
launch strategies that flow from this vision; and create struc- 


tures, processes, and systems consistent with this new DNA. 
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Naturally, expect some people to leave the organization 
during this process. They may be enmeshed in their games 
and their assumptions to such an extent that they choose to 
keep them no matter what you say or do. They will drift away 
and naturally depart. 

None of this is easy. At the same time, considering the 
high failure rate of change initiatives, easy shouldn’t matter. 
If the fate of your organization rests on its ability to make 
ambitious changes successfully, then you'll accept the chal- 
lenge of having deep discussions and coming to terms with 
the games DNA that is holding your company back. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Games at the Top 
The Impact of Playing in the 
Executive Suite 


elec 


hile interviewing various managers and leaders for this 

book, we often heard words to the effect of, “It’s tough 
to do anything about the games in this company if you’re 
not the CEO. It all starts at the top.” At first, we viewed these 
comments as excuses for not taking action against games; 
the excuses being a form of the Victim game. Although we 
still don’t believe that this is a completely legitimate excuse— 
we’ve seen people make choices to deal effectively with games 
in their areas even when CEOs aren’t behind the effort—we 
have realized that the CEO and his or her senior manage- 
ment team have the power to influence, originate, diminish, 
or catalyze game playing in their organizations. 

A senior meeting took place in a company that had expe- 
rienced a major setback related to an environmental prob- 
lem. The meeting was about what they would release to the 
press, and, as is often the case, there was a discussion about 
how to spin the bad news and to avoid taking ownership of 
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the problem. In the midst of the conversation, the head of 
public relations was proposing a complicated story; she then 
asked the CEO what he thought. “Why don’t we tell it like 
it was,” he suggested. The effect this statement had on the 
group was galvanizing: the game playing quickly stopped, 
and an earnest search for good business solutions got under 
way. The CEO alone has the capacity to stop game playing in 
its tracks with a few well-chosen words (assuming that the 
words are backed up by congruent behaviors). 

Time after time, we’ve correlated significant game playing 
in organizations to CEOs or important senior leaders who 
indulge in these games themselves. As visible and influential 
as the CEO is, it was still surprising to us how one indi- 
vidual’s behaviors could have such a widespread impact on 
so many people. More to the point, we were a bit surprised 
by how game-playing CEOs indirectly encouraged similar 
behaviors, from the executive suite down to line employees 
in far-flung satellite offices. 

Part of the reason CEOs have this effect is obvious: peo- 
ple throughout an organization reflexively imitate the CEO’s 
behaviors, believing that aping the CEO is both legitimized 
and a route to success. We also found, however, that game- 
playing CEOs create an environment that encourages other 
games that may not be the ones the CEO plays. The CEO 
communicates through his or her actions that manipula- 
tion, hidden agendas, political maneuvering, and passive- 
aggressive behaviors are all acceptable, even necessary, for 
survival and success. 

Raimondo, for instance, was the CEO of a well-known 
packaged goods company, and he played the Blame game 
relentlessly during his short tenure at the top. No doubt, 
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part of the reason he played this game was that the company 
was hit by a number of negative events shortly after he was 
brought in from the outside to be CEO. As the company’s 
numbers fell and it received negative publicity, Raimondo 
blamed the holdover leaders from the previous regime for 
failing to prepare adequately for the negative events, and 
fired three of them; he blamed the marketing department 
for not establishing a strong brand, and reorganized it; and 
he blamed the company’s leading management consulting 
firm for advising it to pursue a strategy that turned out to 
be ineffective. Raimondo wasn’t completely off base in as- 
signing blame, but the way he did it made it into a game. He 
was very public in his scapegoating, frequently talking to the 
media about who was at fault. He never took responsibility 
for anything that went wrong, always finding a reason why it 
wasn’t his fault. 

Although some other managers within Raimondo’s 
organization also indulged in the Blame game, many ended 
up gravitating toward other games. Ironically, considering 
all the negative events, one of the most popular was No Bad 
News. It was as if this game were an antidote to Raimondo’s 
relentless scapegoating. People were so tired of hearing what 
they or their colleagues were doing wrong, they responded by 
turning a blind eye to anything negative. They sugarcoated 
performance reviews, ignored data that weren’t positive, and 
put an optimistic spin on their reports. Of course, these 
games made a bad organizational situation worse, and the 
board eventually removed Raimondo from his job. 

Our point here is that a CEO can influence game playing 
in an organization both directly and indirectly. Even if you’re 


not a CEO, you should recognize the impact a top executive 
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has on game-playing frequency and type. At the very least, 
you may be able to alert your CEO to this problem. Many 
chief executives aren’t even aware that their behaviors consti- 
tute a game, and often when you or an executive coach sets 
them on the path to awareness, they learn to manage these 
types of behaviors. 


Why CEOs Play Games 


The first thing we need to examine is why CEOs play games 
in the first place. The easy answer is that it’s human nature 
to play games. If CEOs rose through the ranks in a game- 
playing culture or, later in their careers, came to a com- 
pany where games were widely played, they may simply have 
adapted to their cultures and adopted certain games. Or they 
may not play games themselves but countenance them, help- 
ing create environments where people feel free to engage in 
manipulative, win-lose behaviors. 

However, CEOs also favor games for a deeper reason: 
anxiety stemming from great accountability combined with 
great privilege. Few jobs are more stressful today than being 
the leader of a large organization. With analysts exerting in- 
tense pressure for improved quarterly results, regulatory bod- 
ies scrutinizing every move a company makes, disgruntled 
employees filing lawsuits, and growth strategies taxing the 
organization’s resources, it’s not surprising that most CEOs 
are anxious. 

As we’ve discussed, games reduce anxiety—or at least they 
do so in the short run. Even the smartest, most accom- 
plished CEOs may believe that no harm is done by playing 


certain games or allowing others to do so. Games provide 
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the illusion of control, of winning and of achieving certain 
objectives, and this illusion is especially powerful during 
times of anxiety. Thinking clearly about games or even see- 
ing them for what they are is challenging when you’re under 
tremendous pressure to improve performance or when one 
crisis or another is unfolding. 

Part of the problem, too, is that the traits most CEOs 
need to succeed can also draw them into games under times 
of stress. Most of the senior executives we’ve talked to have 
healthy egos, are proud of their abilities and accomplish- 
ments, and are politically savvy creatures, alert for both inter- 
nal and external threats. As Thomas Horton (1992) puts it in 
The CEO Paradox, sometimes it is hard for them to remember 
that the sun is actually at the center of the solar system and 
not they. This is where the basic character of the CEO be- 
comes very critical. When operating under high-anxiety con- 
ditions, some CEOs can exhibit the following game-friendly 
characteristics: 


e Narcissism 
¢ Hubris 


e¢ Paranoia 


Let’s examine each of these so we can understand how it 
encourages CEOs to embrace certain types of games. 


Narcissism 


Most CEOs possess sizable egos. If they didn’t, they’d lack 
the drive necessary to obtain the top spot and the ability 
to weather the criticism that comes with the job. When 
that egotism is taken to the next level, however, it results in 
a narcissistic personality (see Feinberg and Tarrant, 1995, 
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for an excellent summary of the effects of narcissism). 
Some CEOs have little tolerance for criticism; they need 
sycophants rather than advisers. They constantly cast 
themselves in a favorable light, and their actions are often 
designed to make themselves look good first and the com- 
pany look good second. Although they may be brilliant 
strategists or visionaries, their emphasis on appearances 
can detract from organizational results. More to the point, 
it can encourage certain types of games. 

When CEOs are narcissists, they often play games de- 
signed to maintain their sparkling images. Typically this 
means that they gravitate toward games that make them- 
selves look good while making others look bad. They don’t 
necessarily engage in these games with this goal in mind. 
Instead, they may simply see their behaviors as a way to 
maintain their influence, to correct others who make mis- 
takes, and so on. The net effect, however, is to misdirect their 
own energy toward self-aggrandizement rather than focusing 
it on the organization itself. 

When CEOs play these games, they naturally draw others 
into them, and it’s not surprising that the CEO’s direct 
reports play their own games to preserve the ego of the 
CEO. They become very clever in hiding any news that might 
reflect poorly on the CEO and overstating the good news. In 
these situations, chief executives are often out of touch with 
the reality of their companies. 

Even when the narcissist CEO doesn’t play games but 
simply turns a blind eye to them, his personality encour- 
ages others to engage in games in anticipation of the re- 
sponse of his oversized ego. People know that he doesn’t 


want to hear or see anything that might spotlight his 
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mistakes or flaws; they recognize that it’s more important 
to maintain the illusion that he’s leading well in the pres- 
ent, even if his actions have negative repercussions in the 
future. 

Consider some of the games that the narcissist CEO plays 


or engenders: 


¢ Token Involvement. The CEO solicits other people’s opinions 
and forms teams to study the problems, but ultimately she 
ignores what she hears in favor of pursuing her own agenda. 
She wants the credit for coming up with the ideas and strate- 
gies that are successful; allowing others to have a say in key 
programs or policies might detract from her own image as 
the company’s main idea person and problem solver. Token 
Involvement allows her to make a show of encouraging a 
diversity of ideas while maintaining her own high opinion of 
herself. For example, at the age of sixty-six, Lee Iacocca was 
still dabbling in the design of cars at Chrysler, overriding the 
wisdom of engineers and designers, “forcing them to submit 
long, boxy designs and plenty of chrome, when rounder, 


cleaner models were clearly winning customers” (Horton, 
1992, Pp. 43). 


* No Bad Feedback. This one is obvious. The CEO encourages 
others to provide him with feedback, but sends clear signals 
that he doesn’t want to hear remarks that might prove un- 
flattering. Part of this game involves the CEO’s saying some- 
thing like, “Seleya, let me hear your honest opinion of my 
new human resources policy,” but communicating in other 
ways that what he really wants is approval. It may be that his 


body language warns people not to continue into negative 
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territory or that someone who does speak candidly with the 


CEO becomes persona non grata. 


* Central Approval. It may be that according to organizational 
structure and decision-making policies, people don’t need 
the CEO’s approval for certain programs or other actions. 
In reality, however, the CEO expects to be consulted prior 
to any program launch. In this way, he maintains his highly 
paternalistic image—people need to ask his permission before 
doing anything significant. 


* Keep Them Guessing. Here, the CEO keeps her people on their 
toes by never communicating her positions clearly—or by com- 
municating one position and then switching to another with- 
out acknowledging the switch. This game involves creating 
uncertainty and causing people to debate what the CEO really 
believes or intends to do. This feeds the CEO’s ego, because 
everyone is always speculating about her and devoting their 
time to studying her pronouncements, as if she were a religious 
figure whose statements require study and interpretation. 


¢ Kill the Messenger. This game sends a warning that the 
CEO doesn’t want to hear bad news. The CEO can play this 
game in innumerable ways: becoming angry at the messenger 
immediately upon hearing the bad news, talking negatively 
about the messenger afterwards, or taking action against 
him. People in the company play this game by sugarcoat- 
ing negative messages or ignoring them completely. As a 
consequence, of course, the CEO stops receiving real-time 
information about the company, which obviously impairs 


her ability to make good decisions. 
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Hubris 


Hubris is the word Homer used to describe “insolence against 
the Gods.” When you have excessive pride that spills over 
into arrogance, you’re committing the sin of hubris. Some 
CEOs are particularly vulnerable to hubris, especially when 
things are going well. In fact, they often think that they can 
do no wrong. They also tend to feel that no rewards are too 
great, as they have done a lot “single-handedly,” and a lot 
of the games related to executive pay start here. Their pride 
is such that they value their own need for accomplishment 
and approval over the needs of the organization. In some 
instances, they are too proud to admit that they have made 
a mistake or that they need another individual’s or group’s 
help. Excessive pride does indeed goeth before a fall. 

Hubristic leaders can also be narcissistic, but there’s an 
important difference between the two types. Narcissists are 
primarily concerned with maintaining their image, whereas 
hubrists are focused on power and achievement; the latter 
group plays games that flow from their pride in their accom- 
plishments and their position in the world. Perhaps one of 
the most notorious was John Gutfreund of Salomon broth- 
ers. In the opening sequence of Liar’s Poker, Michael Lewis 
(1990) describes a massive game of the same name, one that 
was typical of the behavior Gutfreund himself indulged in 
the game-playing environment he created in the firm. 


Here are some games hubristic CEOs commonly play: 


¢ Hands Off: This type of CEO restricts access to files and 
other types of information. There are also certain duties 
that only she and she alone can perform. She will tell direct 
reports that if x occurs, they are to do nothing and bring the 
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information directly to her. She will create all sorts of rules 
and regulations designed to protect what she feels is her ter- 
ritory. The underlying theme of this game is that the CEO is 
the only one capable of handling key tasks, and she is enor- 
mously proud of her ability to do so. 


¢ Hey Big Spender. This CEO spends money with a flourish. 
He relishes public displays of his organization’s wealth, and 
he often involves others in these displays. These games can 
take the form of throwing lavish dinner parties for the com- 
pany’s top executives, building expensive new headquarters, 
and criticizing direct reports who fail to live up to a high 
spending standard. 


* Old War Hero. This game typically manifests itself when 
there’s debate over a decision. The CEO says words to the 
effect of, “When we faced this problem five years ago, here’s 
how we solved it.” There is a constant harkening back to old 
triumphs and lessons learned. This CEO frequently draws 
people into his past to determine the course of the company 
in the future. He counters objections with such phrases as, 
“You couldn’t know this because you weren’t here then.” By 
cloaking himself in past glories, this CEO discourages oth- 
ers from voicing ideas or opinions that are different from 


his own. 


* World on My Shoulders. Here, the CEO’s game-playing atti- 
tude is, “If it weren’t for me, everything would fall apart.” She 
frequently involves her people in discussions about how tired 
she is of dealing with problem x and how no one except her 


seems to know how to handle a given situation (a difficult 
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customer, a crisis, and so on). A dialogue of complaints 
forms the basis of this game, and the CEO draws people into 
the dialogue so that they can express sympathy for this posi- 


tion and gratitude for her presence. 


Paranoia 


Again, a certain amount of paranoia comes with the CEO 
territory, and it’s not necessarily a bad thing to think that 
others are out to get you. After all, most CEOs do make 
some enemies on the way up, and there well may be people 
out to get them. Being suspicious of competitors and wary 
of powerful executives who are angling for their jobs or 
forming alliances with key board members may be a form 
of self-preservation (see Manfred Kets de Vries, 1994). These 
attitudes can also help CEOs spot threats to the company 
before they become dangerous. 

Paranoia, however, can turn into fear and cause CEOs to 
sow distrust and anxiety among their people. The paranoid 
CEO can become a control freak and micromanage every- 
thing that goes on during his watch. Fear drives his game 
playing, and he often tries to use games to attack his enemies 
or protect himself from threats, whether real or imagined. 


Here are some games that paranoid CEOs play: 


* Gossip. If a CEO believes that a direct report is angling 
for her job, she may use this game to spread negative news 
about this direct report. She may do this subtly but cleverly 
and win the game by driving the “competitor” from the or- 
ganization. CEOs also use this game to control people; they 
may engage people in conversations to communicate that 


Alyssa will receive a promotion if she continues to meet her 
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objectives and that Sam may not get the plum job he covets if 
he continues to challenge the CEO’s decisions. These games 
represent indirect communication that causes people to 
waste time and energy trying to determine who is in and 
who is on the outs with the CEO. 


¢ Blame. Some CEOs fear being identified as the individual 
responsible for a failure, assuming that the failure label will 
stick and haunt them for the rest of their careers. Wanting 
to separate themselves from these failures, they shift respon- 
sibility for various mistakes and losses to other parties. The 
Blame game is not always played overtly; the CEO doesn’t 
simply declare that Rick is responsible for the failure of an 
acquisition attempt. Instead, he creates a committee to inves- 
tigate why the acquisition attempt failed, and he influences 
the information the committee receives and how they arrive 
at their decision, making sure to communicate in small but 
significant ways that Rick didn’t do everything he might 


have done. 


¢ Selective Transparency. Transparency is in vogue among 
CEOs, and most leaders today talk about how they’re com- 
pletely open and aboveboard in their communications. The 
game here is to talk about transparency yet retain hidden 
agendas. Paranoid CEOs fear being absolutely honest. They 
worry that others will use their honesty against them. One 
CEO talked to us about how he was worried about admitting 
that the prospects for the coming year looked less than stel- 
lar and that at least one member of his team would convey 
his “pessimism” to the board. As a result, this CEO would be 
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cautiously optimistic in his public pronouncements while 


making plans with a few trusted advisers for a bad year. 


¢ Persona Non Grata. Paranoia creates the feeling that “you’re 
either with me or against me.” If a paranoid CEO believes 
someone is talking behind her back or is being disloyal in 
even minor ways, she may fire this individual, or she’ll act as 
though this person didn’t exist. The game here is to foster 
tremendous fear and uncertainty among the troops in the 
belief that no one will dare be disloyal for fear of being exiled. 
CEOs can play this game with a glance (looking at someone 
as if he were not really there) or a gesture (dismissing what 
someone says with a wave of the hand). The game can also 
be played by excluding an executive from a team or failing 
to consult with him before making decisions that impact 


his area. 


° What I Want to Hear. We know a number of CEOs who play 
this game not only internally but externally—with consul- 
tants as well as with employees. They launch teams and other 
groups with a mandate to think outside the box and to reach 
a conclusion independent of the conventional wisdom. In 
fact, these CEOs prejudice the outcomes by stacking team 
membership in favor of a decision they want or providing 
such strong direction that it is impossible for the team to 
reach any conclusion but the one the CEO wants. The para- 
noid CEO fears that if left to their own devices, these groups 
would challenge him or go against him with their recommen- 
dations. Or he uses these “independent” teams or outside 
consultants to counter anticipated criticism. The CEO can 
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point to these teams and say, “I pursued this strategy based 


on the recommendation from Group A.” 


A More Pragmatic Approach 


Knowing senior leaders as we do, we don’t expect many of 
them to stop taking responsibility for everything and remove 
themselves from the center of crises that seem to pop up 
daily. For this reason, we’d like to suggest some easy steps 
any CEO can take to lessen his or her dependence, and orga- 
nizational dependence, on games. 

These recommendations are simply a variation of our 
earlier ACE model, which helps produce the type of honest, 
open conversations that cause games to be a less attrac- 
tive option for most people. They’re tailored for CEOs and 
designed to capitalize on their unique influence on organi- 
zational behaviors. 

Implementing the following recommendations involves 
focusing on a key business topic—long-term strategy, top- 
line growth, budgets, or any other such topic that normally 
precipitates common organizational games. As long as the 
CEO knows that in the past, the selected topic often resulted 
in game playing, then the recommendations should work. 
What you do about these recommendations depends on 
your position. If you’re a CEO, we encourage you to imple- 
ment them. If you’re a senior leader, we hope you'll talk to 
your CEO about their benefits to the organization. If you’re a 
manager, we suggest that you share your feelings about game 
playing with your boss; as part of the discussion, emphasize 
the role the CEO might play in controlling game playing in 


your group and the organization as a whole. 
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* Host dialogue. Gather people together around the targeted 
topic for a meeting or series of meetings. The CEO facilitates 
the discussion, shows that he needs help to solve this issue, 
and stays alert for the emergence of games. This means he 
must monitor his own behaviors for signs of the games he 
typically plays when this topic is the focus, as well as the 
games that others initiate. Being games-conscious is criti- 
cal, and when a game starts to emerge, the CEO must call 
it—naming the game, explaining why it’s counterproductive, 
and cautioning people against playing it. The goal is to host 
game-free dialogues about critical topics. In most instances, 
people come to appreciate these dialogues because they pro- 
duce much more energy, innovative ideas, and commitment 


than ones entangled in games. 


* Invite the right people into the dialogue. The CEO will need to 
balance the more hardened game players who are nonethe- 
less very knowledgeable about a topic with those more open 
to dialogue and inquiry. Because they’re manipulative and 
skilled at playing games, the hardened group won’t give their 
games up easily ... or possibly at all. 


In addition, CEOs need to invite a diversity of people into 
the dialogue. It may be that by inviting a variety of viewpoints 
into a conversation, ingrained game behaviors can be avoided. 
Introducing external voices into the dialogue—those of cus- 


tomers, analysts, and suppliers—can be particularly effective. 
¢ Move conversations forward consciously. As they move the 


dialogue deeper, CEOs should be highly aware of their own 


game-triggering behaviors. As they bring conversations to 
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decision points, they are at the greatest risk of doing or 
saying something that initiates games. This is the time 
when CEOs’ heightened awareness of the games commonly 
played and how they themselves have catalyzed these games 
in the past will best serve to thwart game playing in the 
future. 


¢ Build processes and structures that are less conducive to game play- 
ing. Specifically, create processes and structures that have 


Sufficient simplicity. The simpler things are, the less opportu- 
nity there is for manipulation. Complexity is a breed- 
ing ground for games. In many cases it is better to 
design the processes and structures with an aim for 
90 percent solutions than to try to design perfect 
processes and structures that then become baroque. 
Embrace Occam’s razor (the simpler solution is the 
better one). If a process or organization requires huge 
amounts of paper to describe it, it hasn’t been simpli- 
fied sufficiently. 

Collective design. The more that processes and structures are 
designed collectively (which we acknowledge is time con- 
suming), the better. Involving people in the design pro- 
cess leaves a lot less room for maneuvering afterwards. 

Visible accountability. Whatever performance management sys- 
tems and reward systems are used, they must rein- 
force accountability, and people must understand that 
consequences are systematic (positive and negative). 
Commitments not met must be followed up. Excep- 
tional performance must be transparently recognized 


and rewarded. 
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External orientation. When people are focused on customers, 
markets, and competitors, they play fewer games. Where 
the focus is internal, games breed. The CEO can pro- 
mote an external orientation in subtle ways: in her pre- 
sentations and themes, in objective-setting processes, 
in meeting agendas, in her visits to external constitu- 
encies, in how organizational structures are set up to 
deliver to these constituencies, and in how processes are 
designed to focus on the customer. 

Boundary crossing. Processes and structures need to be set up 
to maximize cross-department cooperation and under- 
standing. As we have seen, a lot of games build up in the 
crevices that form between departments, such as between 
finance and commercial. Process design and structural 
setups should support this cross-functional approach 
wherever possible. 

Assumptions of competence. Processes and systems should be 
set up on the presumption that people are competent. 
People will play games to circumvent processes that 
have been designed on the presumption of incompe- 


tence or to “catch” them. 


° Start the movement toward action. As the dialogue segues into 
action steps, the potential for game playing increases. The real- 
ity that actions are going to be taken may ratchet up the CEO’s 
paranoia. The possibility that a given action will require the 
CEO to take a stance that may be unpopular may cause the 
narcissistic CEO to play games. An action step may represent 
a tacit admission that a previous strategy failed, and the hu- 
bristic CEO may start playing games to avoid acknowledging 
that failure. 
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As long as CEOs are aware of their game types, they can 
move their groups toward actionable steps without falling 
into old game-playing patterns. 


A New CEO Responsibility: Maintaining a 
Low-Game Environment 


CEOs should figuratively lock away the company’s games 
in a cabinet in their office. As we’ve noted, it’s impossible 
to eliminate games; they are part of human nature. But in 
organizational settings they can be either amplified or mini- 
mized, and CEOs should accept a significant responsibility 
for their role in diminishing the use of games. 

In addition, CEOs need to understand and accept ac- 
countability for the organizational games DNA and recognize 
the game ecology that exists. By being aware of the specifics 
of this DNA and game ecology, they can work with the senior 
team to ensure that where possible they are not reinforcing 
it. Awareness goes a long way toward helping CEOs take this 
responsibility seriously. Throughout this book, we’ve empha- 
sized the downside of games, how they sap people’s energy 
and minimize their commitment to business goals, cause 
loss of valuable information, contribute to poor decision 
making, and so on. The goal of increased productivity thus 
provides a strong incentive for CEOs to raise their awareness 
of the games being played throughout their organization 
as well as the games they themselves play or facilitate. 

When chief executives think about games on a regular 
basis, they put themselves in a much better position to man- 
age the frequency and intensity of game playing. Just mod- 
erating their own game-playing tendencies has a profound 
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effect on people throughout the company, sending a clear 
message that the common games are no longer in favor. The 
discouraging of games with a few words here and there can 
have a ripple effect throughout the organization, making 
everyone aware that the CEO does not countenance this type 
of behavior. 

We’re making this organizational transformation sound 
simple and easy, and we know it’s not. Nonetheless, we can’t 
overemphasize that a CEO’s actions and words can either 
promote games or reduce them, and we believe that with 
sufficient awareness of their negative impact, most CEOs will 
opt for reducing them. We consider the recommendations 
outlined in the preceding section to be at the core of effective 


leadership. 
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CHAPTER 11 


A Sustainable Goal 
Transforming Organizations in 
Small but Significant Ways 


eel 


e began this book by asking, “Why do people laugh at 

Dilbert?” We explained that the cartoon portrays many 
of the games played at work—Token Involvement, Scapegoat, 
No Bad News, Pseudo Science, Gossip—without naming 
them as such, and that people laugh because these games are 
all too familiar. Over the course of the book, we’ve looked be- 
neath the uneasy laughter—at the fact that all the dissipated 
energy caused by games is anything but funny. 

We’ve portrayed the downside of games through examples 
and offered a process that can help any organization or man- 
ager mitigate the negative impact of games. What we want 
to do now is emphasize all the positive effects that accrue to 
an organization when games are approached properly. To do 
this, we will describe a company that succeeded in managing 
its game playing. It’s a composite of a number of companies, 
but it illustrates real benefits that we’ve observed and how 
they manifest themselves in different work areas. 
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The Evolution of Composite Corporation 


At Composite Corporation, game playing had spun out of 
control. Interpersonal games such as Gotcha, Marginalize, 
and Blame flourished; leaders played Scapegoat and Kill the 
Messenger. At first, the CEO wasn’t particularly aware of 
these games. Over time, however, he realized that people 
were spending a lot of time “playing politics and avoiding 
taking personal responsibility for mistakes.” The CEO was 
worried about how much time and energy these nonpro- 
ductive games consumed, diminishing the time and energy 
invested in dealing with the company’s business problems 
and opportunities. 

The CEO intuitively recognized that if he could encour- 
age greater transparency and straight talk, game playing 
would diminish. It took a while for him to get these points 
across—he did so by modeling the behaviors he advocated 
and suggesting that other senior executives also model 
them—but gradually, the game playing receded. 

Certain games were so entrenched that it was difficult for 
people to withdraw from them completely. Gotcha still sur- 
faces more than it should, much to the consternation of the 
CEO, who hates the finger-pointing inherent in that game. 
But people no longer play Gotcha and other games at every 
opportunity and especially when they are under stress. They 
find other outlets for their anxiety, outlets that usually take 
the form of honest and open dialogues with peers, direct re- 
ports, and bosses. When they worry that they will be blamed 
for not meeting a deadline or that they can’t achieve the 
stretch goals their groups are given, they broach the subject 
directly, rather than indirectly through games. 
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Let’s zoom in to examine some of the varied effects of 
this decrease in game playing. 

One of the first positive signs is that relationships 
are improving. This is occurring both horizontally and 
vertically as people move away from manipulative and se- 
cretive behaviors. Reducing game playing diminishes the 
distrust and suspicion that are part of any intense gaming 
atmosphere. At Composite, morale is noticeably improv- 
ing. Bosses are more willing to be transparent with their 
direct reports; direct reports are no longer as compelled 
to hide or spin information when communicating with 
their supervisors; colleagues are simply more collegial and 
less likely to view a peer as a rival for a key assignment 
or promotion. Similarly, relationships with “outsiders”— 
vendors, consultants, and others—are also improving. 
People at Composite are much more willing to share in- 
formation than they had been previously; they are push- 
ing the boundaries of what they share with suppliers, for 
example. 

At the same time, Composite has not become a touchy- 
feely place where consensus is always achieved. In fact, a high 
level of productive conflict is occurring as games dimin- 
ish. People are more willing to challenge each other’s as- 
sumptions publicly, and vigorous debates ensue. At the same 
time, this conflict and debate is counterbalanced by better 
listening—people are starting to really hear what others have 
to say. Over time, Composite’s people are becoming a little 
less defensive and a little more vulnerable. Fewer “silent par- 
ticipants” attend meetings, increasing the number of debates 
over ideas but also increasing the quality and quantity of 


ideas presented. 
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Information—good news as well as bad—is beginning to 
flow faster and is ending up in the right people’s hands at 
the right times. Composite’s IT system is being redesigned 
to feed information not just to top management but to the 
decision makers at all levels. People are becoming less terri- 
torial as information becomes more widely available; there is 
less guarding of turf than in the past. 

In meetings, too, the focus at Composite is noticeably 
shifting away from dog-and-pony shows of slides, huge pre- 
reads, and carefully rehearsed presentations. In their place, 
lively debates are taking place as people try to be respectful 
rather than superficially polite. Instead of nitpicking through 
the data, people issue fact-based challenges. Employees begin 
asking more “What if... ?” and “Why did you assume that?” 
questions. There is less dancing around perceived taboo 
subjects and sacred cows. 

Promotions are being made on strengths people possess 
as well as on key behaviors, such as a demonstrated ability to 
learn and to change one’s mind. Rationales for promotions 
are becoming much better understood because Composite’s 
performance systems are visible and discussed. 

One of the most telling signs of the change at Compos- 
ite involves watercooler or coffee machine conversations. As 
games recede into the background, these conversations are 
less sarcastic about senior management and less likely to 
involve gossip, rumors, complaints, and backbiting. With 
greater transparency in a game-reduced environment, people 
understand the rationale for decisions and have less to gos- 
sip or complain about. Indeed, these conversations are more 
likely to be about customer issues or the next product or the 


fight with a competitor than about internal politics. 
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Another subtle but telling shift is occurring at Compos- 
ite: when people have issues they want to raise, they tend to 
call or visit with someone rather than precipitate e-mail wars. 
Straight talk is much more difficult via e-mail than through 
phone or in-person conversations; Composite’s employees 
are beginning to rely on these more personal forms of com- 
munication to deal with substantive issues, reserving e-mail 
primarily for data or information transmission. 

There are remaining areas of bureaucracy at Composite, 
but these areas are usually open to being challenged through 
process redesign, rather than being defended by those who 
benefit from them. People don’t just glaze over when others 
challenge the maddening red tape, as had happened in the 
past. Just as significantly, people work to meet commitments 
that they feel they have made to their peers and their teams, 
not just commitments made with senior management or 
headquarters. 

Performance matters more in the post-game era—not just 
the pure numbers, although these matter a lot, but un- 
derstanding the reasons why performance is good or bad. 
Performance assessments at Composite have become rich 
dialogues rather than just the communication of a prede- 
termined grade. There is a feeling that assessments are a 
little more objective and less based on favoritism. Reviews 
are based on a balanced scorecard, and a healthy balance 
also exists between the long- and short-term measurement 
systems. 

One of the biggest changes at Composite is how mistakes 
are handled. Before, Gotcha was played hard and frequently. 
Although as mentioned, this game still surfaces on occasion, 


people are much more likely to admit mistakes and share 
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information about them sooner rather than later. People 
generally aren’t beaten up by managers for their mistakes, 
unless of course they are recurring errors. Instead, the focus 
is on learning, on prevention, and on being accountable. 

Bonus systems at Composite have a higher level of trans- 
parency than previously and don’t change a lot, nor are 
they negotiated or manipulated much. Budgets are driven 
more by external benchmarking, progress versus last year, 
and healthy debate of assumptions, than by angling to hit an 
easy bonus target. People are still concerned about bonuses, 
perks, and raises, but these are no longer the primary driv- 
ers of work behaviors. Or rather, people generally trust that 
if they do a good job, these rewards will come. In addition, 
because games have faded, informal recognition from man- 
agement and peers is more frequent and more honest. People 
are buoyed by this recognition, knowing that it is sincere and 
indicative that they've performed effectively. 

Although Composite experienced some turnover among 
senior management as the company reduced game playing, 
many people remain in place, and their attitude has changed. 
For one thing, they've lost a lot of their former pessimism 
and cynicism. They really believe that their people can deliver, 
in part because with less game playing, employees have more 
time, energy, and commitment. Feedback has become a more 
important tool for every senior member of the management 
team—they want and expect to know what they’re doing right 
as well as where they can improve. Intellectual honesty is highly 
valued. Although the company’s leaders still can be egotistical 
and defensive on occasion, they are much more alert to the 
negative policies and strategies that result when their egos and 


defensiveness get in the way of doing what’s right. 
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Five Principles to Keep in Mind 


We recognize we’ve given you a lot to think about as well as 
to do. No doubt, you may forget some of the ideas we’ve pre- 
sented, and in the heat of the business day, you will probably 
lack the time or inclination to open this book and search for 
the right approach to deal with a given game. 

That’s fine. We suspect that just the general lessons of 
the book—to understand the specific types of games being 
played, to recognize their negative impact, to substitute open 
and honest dialogue for games—will serve you well. 

What will also serve you well are the following principles; 
they can guide you in lieu of the more specific, detailed sug- 
gestions about how to minimize games: 


1. To game is human. Your goal is to have fewer and less 
frequent games, not to eliminate games; some games 
will be with your company forever. 

2. Games flourish during times of high anxiety. You 
can’t remove anxiety from your organization, nor 
should you try; companies need anxiety to fuel per- 
formance, and people need to be held accountable for 
performance, as stressful as that may be. In a game- 
conscious organization, however, this anxiety and stress 
are channeled into productive rather than manipulative 
behaviors. 

3. Your company’s games are not comparable to an- 
other company’s games. Benchmarking your company 
against others in terms of game playing is neither im- 
portant nor useful, particularly because other organiza- 
tions have different game ecologies. 
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4. Minimizing game playing starts at home. Whether 
you work in the executive suite or in the mail room, 
youw’re prone to playing games. As soon as you deny that 
you play or facilitate games, you’ve limited your options 
for dealing with them. Recognizing this tendency in 
yourself helps you deal with these issues at a personal 
level. Only then are you able to address game playing in 
others. 

5. Dialogue is a natural antidote to games. Don’t em- 
bark on a course of “gamocide”—that is, don’t create 
programs and policies to punish game playing. This 
will serve only to create more games. Speaking openly 
and honestly discourages game playing. 


Don’t give up in your quest to achieve greater honesty 
and intimacy in how people communicate. When it comes 
to this unfamiliar area of management, we are all amateurs, 
all learning, all making mistakes. Have faith that despite the 
errors you may make as you tackle the issues of games, the 
effort is worth it, especially if you want to increase group and 
organizational productivity. In the words of the poet Anto- 
nio Machado (1997), we wish for great success in the effort to 


make “sweet honey” from our “old failures.” 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF GAMES 


his Appendix contains a listing of all the games discussed 

in this book (as well as a few additional ones), but is by 
no means exhaustive. We have distilled these games from 
interviews and discussions, from personal experience, and 
from examples taken from business literature. 

In the following sections we give a brief description of 
the games we did not discuss in Chapter One; some of them 
include an example to illustrate the mechanics of how the 
game is played. If you know of games you'd like to tell us 
about, further examples of the games we have described, or 
stories about how games are being interrupted or minimized, 
we would love to hear from you; you can contact us and send 
your game to our Web site, www.games-at-work.com. 


Interpersonal Games (Played with 
Peers and Colleagues) 


11. Hands Off 

The player creates a reputation for himself as someone 
not to “mess with” on territorial issues—every minor ter- 
ritorial challenge (often in service of a process improve- 
ment) is dealt with severely and publicly, warning off 
others. 
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Games Described in Chapter One 


Interpersonal Leadership Budget 

Gotcha Gray Zone Sandbagging 

Marginalize Keep Them Slush Fund 

Blame Guessing Lowballed 

The Boss Said No Decision Baseline 

Big Splash Career Token Quarterly 
Hopper Involvement Earnings 

Victim Kill the 

Gossip Messenger 

No Bad News Window Watcher 

Copy Divide and Conquer 

Pre-Deal Scapegoat 

Additional Games 

Interpersonal Leadership Budget 

Hands Off Great Idea Pseudo Science 

Hey Big Spender Pecking Order Supply-Date 

The Realist Quality Assurance Management 

Old War Hero Pre-Alignment Budget as Firing 

Either-Or Excess Too! 

World on My Preparation Saving Sales 
Shoulders Management Only Premature Sales 

Entitlement by Objectives Recognition 

Persona Non No Bad Feedback Channel Stuffing 
Grata Not My Problem — Locked in Brainstorm 


Nonavailability 


Anymore 


(Continued) 
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Additional Games (Continued) 


Interpersonal Leadership Budget 
Stealing Credit Let's Not Rock the 
Home-Field Boat 

Advantage Central Approval 


Public Challenge Hide Behind 
of Your Loyalty Written 


Pampering a VIP Documents 
Smoke-Filled Selective 
Rooms Transparency 
Half-Truths Vague Big Vision 
Deliberate Leak Show Up Differently 
Bcc Soothing Guilt 
Bilateralism 
Nepotism 
Glossing Over 
Populist 


Overstrict Policies 

Renamed Project 

Rubber-Stamp 

Spies 

Outsourcing 
Management to 
Consultants 

What | Want to Hear 


12. Hey Big Spender 

The player manages to spend money on company-paid 
dinners in exceptional restaurants (above the normal com- 
pany policy) as well as hotel rooms and other luxuries. She 
is perceived to be “able to do this” and therefore is seen as 
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somehow protected by senior management, giving her an 
aura of power that she is able to use to achieve her ends. 

Example: Sergei made it a habit to dine in Michelin starred 
restaurants and stay in penthouse hotel suites. In addition, 
when he “visited” a site in the United States, instead of com- 
ing to the site he would hold court in a hotel room; people 
needed to travel from the site to visit him. This created an 
aura that he was somehow well connected because otherwise 
such expense “abuse” would not be tolerated. 


113. The Realist 

When new ideas are brought up, or people express a point of 
view not in accordance with his, the player simply declares that 
the ideas are “unrealistic” or presents his own ideas preceded by 
the word “realistically,” thereby giving weight to his own ideas 


without presenting arguments as to why they are realistic. 


114. Old War Hero 
The Old War Hero has seen everything before and therefore 
knows the potential outcome of every decision. This game 
involves assuming the mantle of the grizzled veteran, and 
because this person has been through the wars, his views are 
not subject to challenge. 

Example: When discussing a potential new approach to 
a labor relations dispute, which involved a bit of a gamble 
regarding employee bonus payouts, a junior HR manager was 
told by the senior HR manager that “We tried that in ‘76 and 
it backfired.” When the junior HR manager tried to get more 
details to determine whether the situation was analogous or 
not, the details were skimmed over with the clear view that 


the approach would backfire again. 
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115. Either-Or 
The player presents a decision to be made as being between 
two alternatives, one of which is “weak,” the other being the 
one she supports. By making it appear to be a binary choice, 
the player persuades people to go with her argument, but 
omits the third or any other possibilities. 

Example: In a presentation on organizational design in 
a chemical company, the presenter sets up two alternative 
structures: a country-based structure or a global business unit 
structure. The proposal of the country-based structure was 
one of extreme autonomy, and this was set up to be shot down 
(lack of synergy and global standards, and so on) so that the 
only other alternative presented (which was an extreme global 


business unit structure) would be the hands-down choice. 


116. World on My Shoulders 

The player always looks weary (and continuously mentions 
the hours of personal time he dedicates), and also states 
frequently that if it weren’t for him, x, y, or z calamity would 
occur, because he is actually holding things together. (He is 
unrecognized for this, of course, and others undeservingly 
get recognition.) This wins some sympathy and convinces 
some people of the essential contribution the player makes. 
The game is about winning sympathy and avoiding criticism. 


(Who would kick someone while he’s down?) 


117. Entitlement 

The player believes she is entitled to immunity (or a special 
severance package) for having worked for the company or 
having been a friend to the CEO for many years, despite the 
fact that she was already duly compensated. The Entitle- 
ment game requires players to gain preference or privilege 
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because of “equity earned” rather than real contributions in 
the present or in the future. 

Example: A regional manager who had not been able to 
effectively make the transition from country manager to 
regional manager expected special treatment because of how 
he had performed as a country manager—instead of focusing 
on what he could do to become a better regional manager. 
This constant reference to the past and to his connections in 
the past was designed to draw the focus away from not only 
his shortcomings as a regional manager but also his lack of 
interest in trying to improve. 


I18. Persona Non Grata 
This game is about ostracizing individuals, often for trivial 
or vindictive reasons. 

Example: A senior commercial manager resigned. He had 
been the proposed successor to the CEO position, but as soon 
as it was clear that he was no longer a “player” in the company, 
criticism of his management style began. In addition, the CEO 
took the decision badly, and he started to drop subtle hints that 
the manager lacked the right stuff for succession anyway. 


119. Nonavailability 
In this game, the player is able to influence things in her fa- 
vor by managing agendas so that she is always unavailable to 
the people who have a different perspective. People win this 
game when they don’t have to take other perspectives into 
account because they successfully avoided those individuals 
who might voice such perspectives. 

Example: A passionate country manager of Italy had a rad- 
ical idea with regard to where he wanted to take the Italian 
business; however, it would require a serious reorganization, 
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the firing of some key people, and some financial support. 
The regional head did not want to have to say no to the 
proposal (if he did so, it would be difficult to hold the coun- 
try manager accountable), but somehow was never available 
long enough to finish the conversation, and by the time the 
budget cycle came around, nothing was decided, and no one 
ever addressed the radical idea. 


120. Stealing Credit 

In this game, the player takes credit, in subtle or less subtle 
ways, for work he didn’t do, by either repackaging it, putting 
his name on slides, or being so effusive in his praise of the 
idea generator that he’s seen as someone who must deserve 
some praise. (Why else would he be so effusive?) 

Example: Minoru once “rediscovered” her own slides in a pre- 
sentation that was being made to a steering committee for the 
redesign of a pension plan. The slides were listed under another 
person’s name, were in a new format, and made no reference to 


Minoru’s work, but they were almost completely unchanged. 


121. Home-Field Advantage 

By making people come to her territory or room for a meet- 
ing, the player exercises subtle power over the meeting process 
(in terms of the arrangement of chairs, surprise invitations 
to others, the length of time of the meeting, the player’s 
availability at the start of the meeting, and so on). 

Example: This has always been an important issue in 
diplomatic meetings, and to some extent in certain important 
business settings. It can be a complex task just to seat diplomatic 
delegations. According to Dr. U Maung Gyi, professor of law 
and linguistics at Ohio University, “It took a year for the United 
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States and North Vietnam to agree on the shape and size of the 
table at the Paris peace talks.” In contrast, Gyi noted, setting up a 
diplomatic meeting room can be relatively easy if the VIPs desire 
cooperation, as President Reagan and Soviet Premier Mikhail 
Gorbachev did in their 1986 meeting in Reykjavik, Iceland. They 
sat at a simple, square table and placed the interpreters on the 
sides “as significant partners in the negotiation process.” 


122. Public Challenge of Your Loyalty 

In this game, the player publicly challenges a person’s loy- 
alty to the organization or a change effort, just because that 
person has raised some legitimate concerns with the way the 
organization is approaching an issue, rather than respond- 
ing to the concerns. 

Example: Probably the classic example of this was in Mao- 
ist China. As Mao wrote in his Red Book, “In the ideological 
field, the question of who will win in the struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie has not been really settled 
yet. We still have to wage a protracted struggle against bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois ideology. It is wrong not to under- 
stand this and to give up ideological struggle. All erroneous 
ideas, all poisonous weeds, all ghosts and monsters, must 
be subjected to criticism; in no circumstance should they be 
allowed to spread unchecked.” 


123. Pampering a VIP 

In this game, extraordinary efforts are devoted to hosting the 
senior manager—nothing is too much—so that the manager 
leaves with a positive impression and, because certain personal 
wishes have been fulfilled (to do with comfort or entertain- 


ment), will find it difficult to challenge business results. 
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124. Smoke-Filled Rooms 

In this game, meetings are mere formalities, and real decisions 
are made in hallways and other out-of-the-way meeting places. 
It’s all about isolating the decision maker and getting a decision 
made before the formal process begins. Members of the team 


who were not there are surprised, and have lost their influence. 


125. Half-Truths 

The player states only half of what would be necessary for 
others to know. As a result, people make decisions as if half- 
truths were whole truths. In this game, people pretend not to 
know all the facts so that if they’re later accused of mislead- 
ing the group, they can claim ignorance. 


126. Deliberate Leak 
In this game, a document is deliberately leaked (either inter- 
nally or externally) in order to discredit someone. 

Example: An employee had been asked by his boss for 
a summary of a recent meeting. Expecting that the sum- 
mary would be kept confidential, the employee wrote a re- 
port, including his assessment of the positions each of the 
different meeting members took. While this employee was 
on vacation, his report was sent directly to all the meeting 
participants, with a cover letter describing the high levels of 


“transparency” that were being sought. 


127. Bec 

When sending an e-mail, the player sends a blind copy to an- 
other recipient so that the original recipient doesn’t know that 
the player has copied someone else. Some of the common pur- 
poses for playing Bcc are to let other people know that you have 
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taken action, to show that you are really strong in representing 
a particular point of view to a third party, or to block the pos- 
sibility that someone can say later that he was not informed. 


Leadership Games (Played with 
Subordinates or Consultants) 


L9. Great Idea 

The player recognizes his direct report (or someone else) in 
front of a group for a good idea, subtly establishing hierar- 
chy. (Only a higher-level executive would recognize another 
professional’s idea in public.) 


L10. Pecking Order 
In this game, people play favorites and put others in the dog- 
house as an exercise of power. The game is to establish a hierar- 


chy of sorts, an informal ranking of players in a given group. 


L11. Quality Assurance 

The player calls the client to check whether her direct report 
has done what she was supposed to do. Her direct report, 
however, doesn’t realize that the player is doing this. Through 
this game, the player makes sure that it is clear to the client 
who the boss is. 


L12. Pre-Alignment 

Ina meeting, a direct report presents some ideas that she had 
not discussed in advance with her boss. Her boss immediately 
kills the proposal, whether or not it would be a good idea. 
This can be contrasted with the game Pre-Deal (see Chapter 
One) in that the lack of a pre-deal dooms the idea. 
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L13. Excess Preparation 

The player prepares a presentation to the executive team 
with 5 slides and 140 backups. He has answers to any pos- 
sible question they ask. The game here is never to be caught 
without an answer to a question, the assumption being that 


preparation is all that counts. 


L14. Management Only by Objectives 

In this game, a company installs a strong meritocracy based 
on MBO. A good year-end rating will result in a high bonus 
and good career; a low year-end rating will result in poor 
career progression. What makes this a game is that the man- 
ager does not take into account any other factors in assessing 
performance (such as major uncontrollable external events 
or a change of plans midyear), and this creates a climate 
where people feel very much hostages to fortune, or where 
people compete unfairly to win at all costs. This game is 
particularly insidious because it operates behind a guise of 
objectivity; it allows players to justify their decisions about 
promotions, bonuses, and salary increases as “perfectly logi- 
cal” when those decisions are only logical from a very narrow 
perspective. 


L15. No Bad Feedback 

In this game, the boss avoids giving negative feedback to the 
employee because she doesn’t want to hurt the employee’s 
feelings. This game is often played in companies with 
“civilized” cultures where straight talk is often absent. People 
feel that certain individuals can’t take bad feedback or that 
it’s better to keep others in the dark than to confront them 


with harsh realities. 
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L16. Not My Problem Anymore 

Just before retiring from the company, an executive gives 
overly generous salary increases to all his direct reports. 
(Variation: A boss promotes a low performer to another team 


to get rid of her.) 


L17. Let’s Not Rock the Boat 

In this game, a manager systematically kills ideas through 
phrases that sound like “Let’s not rock the boat.” This is 
intended to mean that the idea being proposed is likely to 
have a destabilizing effect or to challenge his superiors with 
its revolutionary nature. However, this is just a front for a 
manager who wants to preserve the status quo. 


L18. Central Approval 

This is a power game, pure and simple. Leaders playing Cen- 
tral Approval require that certain or all decisions must be ap- 
proved by them. It’s not that they particularly want to make 
those decisions, but rather that they want to communicate 
to everyone that they are in charge. Often played with head- 
counts and travel expenses. 


L19. Hide Behind Written Documents 

This is a paperwork game, one where any problems or con- 
cerns are answered by detailed, official documents. The game is 
to use paperwork to justify actions and defend bad decisions. 


L20. Selective Transparency 
In this game, the player is perfectly willing to require other 
senior people to reveal personal information, but refuses to 


make such information available herself. 
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121. Vague Big Vision 

In this game, the senior leader sets out a big vision (“creating 
a flexible organization,” for example) that is so vague that 
any plan and program he launches can fit into it, but is also 
vague enough that he’ll never be held accountable for it. 


L22. Show Up Differently 

In this game, the player deliberately shows up at work in dif- 
ferent moods (angry, upset, calm, rational, impulsive, and so 
on) to keep her people on their toes. She uses these mood 
swings to manipulate her staff. People pay attention to the 
player because her moods are so volatile, making her more 
intimidating. 


L23. Soothing Guilt 

In this game, a person does something nice to make amends 
for doing something wrong (or failing to take appropriate 
action earlier). For example, a manager who feels guilty for 
firing a poor performer without having given the employee 
appropriate feedback might then give the employee a generous 
severance package to soothe his conscience. The game is that 


the nice action is not the appropriate response to the error. 


L24, Bilateralism 

In this game, the player never brings important business top- 
ics to her management team meetings. She prefers to manage 
critical decisions bilaterally with her subordinates, therefore 
preventing a team’s forming, which allows her greater con- 
trol. When confronted with this behavior, the player might 
explain that her decision-making process accelerated deci- 


sions in the company. However, using this approach, the 
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player misses out on the power of dialogue and its impact on 
the quality of the decision. 


L25. Nepotism 

This game entails inserting children or relatives of senior 
management into selection processes and exercising pressure 
(usually subtle) to have them hired. 


126. Glossing Over 

When confronted with a fact or data point that would re- 
quire a leader to change course, strategy, or a decision in a 
way that he doesn’t want to, he “glosses over it.” This game 
can be played in a hundred different ways, but it often in- 
volves finding a way to dismiss a key piece of information; 
the player might question its source or suggest that it’s not 
valid in this particular circumstance. The real issue, though, 
is that the player doesn’t want to deal with the information, 


so he deliberately reduces its importance. 


L27. Populist 

In this game, the player creates good rapport with many 
levels of subordinates through town hall meetings and other 
devices. During these meetings, the player sends very positive 
messages, but her actions often have a negative impact in 
the long run. Still, these efforts increase her popularity and 
make it seem as if she has the best interests of the whole at 


heart, often putting her direct reports in a tough spot. 
L28. Overstrict Policies 


The game here is to intimidate and control through micro- 


management. These policies create fear, even though everyone 
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violates them on occasion because they’re absurdly rigid. 


This game is played by Big Brother-minded leaders. 


L29. Renamed Project 

In this game, the player hires a consultant under the approval 
of one project but then asks the consultant to do another 
(unauthorized) project under that purchase order. 


L30. Rubber-Stamp 

In this game, the player hires a consultant to do a feasibility 
study of a project she already knows is feasible; she needs an 
external person to deem the project “worthy” so that senior 
management will approve it. 

Example: At a company that had recently been bought by 
another company ina slightly different sector, a senior man- 
ager in the acquired company identified which consulting 
group the acquirer typically used, and briefed this consult- 
ing group on his proposed reorganization of the unit. The 
consulting company then prepared the “data” and argu- 
ments to support this position, and ultimately the proposal 
was approved because the consulting company was credible 
to senior management and had “stamped” the proposal. 
The added advantage for the manager was a diminution of 
responsibility for the proposal; if the idea failed, the manager 
could move to play Scapegoat. 


L31. Spies 

In this game, consultants are sent in with an official mandate 
to help with an organizational problem, but with a real man- 
date to report back on individuals. 
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L32. Outsourcing Management to Consultants 
In this game, a manager outsources her main responsibilities 
(or her people’s responsibilities) to a consultant. This happens 
especially in the areas of strategy, decision making, and talent 
management. Central to this game is the outsourcing of key 
tasks while you retain the position and pay for your position. 
Example: Fletcher, the CEO of a multibillion-dollar 
pharmaceutical company, didn’t trust the competence of 
his people for making important decisions. He preferred 
to hire a few of his trusted consultants for such subjects as 
defining their regional strategies or hiring a senior execu- 
tive. His direct reports accommodated to this game and 
also started engaging consultants for their critical tasks. 


L33. What I Want to Hear 

In this game, a manager launches a team or teams to come 
up with recommended solutions to a problem. (This can 
be played with internal teams or with consultants.) Teams are 
often launched with an objective to really “think outside the 
box.” However, the manager has a twofold agenda: to get an 
answer that he has predetermined as the best solution and 
to make it seem as though this solution came from these 
“independent” teams. The manager achieves this either by 
stacking the team with some confidants who have been given 
the mission explicitly, or alternatively by skillfully using meet- 
ings to steer the group or groups to the “correct” answer. This 
game helps fend off any later criticism of the decision (and 
possibly pave the way to some scapegoating if it doesn’t work 
out well). What I Want to Hear is in some senses an elaborate 
and highly structured version of Token Involvement. 
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Budget Games 


BS. Pseudo Science 

In this game, the player uses highly specific and often mean- 
ingless ratios and statistics to justify a decision. The proposal 
is given a kind of “sanctity” by the use of the numbers and 
ratios and benchmarks; this often renders the decision un- 
discussable in certain forums, and shifts attention to specific 
aspects of the issue that may not be the most important, but 


that support the player’s particular agenda. 


B6. Supply-Date Management 

In this game, internal customers ask for supply (for example, 
of a project or report) earlier than they really need it because 
they don’t trust that it will be delivered on time. Suppliers 
know this and therefore don’t deliver by the date requested. 


B7. Budget as Firing Tool 

The boss is uncomfortable firing a subordinate and therefore 
sets an “impossible” budget that will give him this leverage, 
as there is no way the subordinate can achieve his goals with 


the severe financial constraints. 


B8(a). Saving Sales 
In this game, the players save sales for next year when this 


year’s budget is already met. 
B8(b). Premature Sales Recognition 


In this game, which is the opposite of Saving Sales, players re- 
cord a highly contingent sale as a way to pad sales figures. 
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Example: Web software developer MicroStrategy rode a 
wave of seemingly galloping revenue growth under CEO 
Michael Saylor. However, it turned out that sales for 1998 and 
1999 were overstated. When software was sold, the company 
booked not just the sale of the software but also hypothetical 
sales of future upgrades. A $12.6 million profit was changed 
to a $34 million loss when restated, and the stock lost 62 
percent of its value in a single day. The SEC filed suits, and 
employees were laid off. 


B9. Channel Stuffing 
To meet or exceed this year’s budget, players create sales by 
stuffing the channels when the customers have not really 
bought the product. 

Example: While CEO of Sunbeam, Al Dunlap used chan- 
nel stuffing to support earnings gains. He sold millions of 
dollars’ worth of backyard grills to customers like Sears and 
Wal-Mart in the middle of winter, though the grills would 
not hit sales floors until spring or summer. Grills stayed in 
warehouses, allowed deferred payment, and allowed returns of 
unsold merchandise. The company really was just moving the 
grills off-site. Eventually the company filed for bankruptcy. 


B10. Locked in Brainstorm 

In this game, people are asked to propose a “blue sky” budget 
in the spirit of brainstorming and then find that the budget 
has already been locked in by finance. The game is therefore 
all about pretending to give people freedom to request the 
funds they need to accomplish stretch goals. 
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A 


Acceptance, reaching, and moving 
forward, 106-107 

Accountability, 194, 196 

ACE method: described, 95-96; 
using, to overcome games 
DNA and inertia, 171-175, 176; 
variation of the, to address 


executive game playing, 192-196. 


See also Awakening; Choice; 
Execution 

Achievement need, 87 

Action steps, movement toward, 
starting the, 195-196 

Adams, S., 4, 5 

Affiliation need, 85 

Alternative solutions, finding, 142 

Anxiety: and change, 172; and 
executive game playing, 182-183, 
189; and interrupting a game, 
136, 138; issue of, and choosing 
not to play, 108, 109-110, 
114, 119; and organizational 
environment, 10; and 
pervasiveness of games, 65, 66; 
principle involving, 204 

Anxiety-reducing dialogue, 
facilitating, 138-146 

Assumptions: challenging, 
94, 200; rethinking and 
reframing, 177 
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Attention need, 69 

Authenticity and courage, 122-124 

Awakening: within the ACE 
method, 96; defined, 95; 
described, 96-107 

Awareness: assessing, 9I; 
heightened, by executives, 
193-194, 196, 197; importance of, 
and understanding of games, 
7, us; intellectual, moving from, 
to emotional awareness, 103; 
lack of, as a reason for not 
confronting games, 84; levels 
of, range in, 42-45. See also 
Awakening 


B 


Bec game, 214-215 

Belonging needs, 109 

Benchmarking, issue with, 204 

Berne, E., 6, 12, 128 

Beyond Budgeting (Hope and 
Fraser), 56 

Big Splash Career Hopper game, 
23-24, 55, 61, 69, 77, 143-144, 
160, I6I 

Bilateralism game, 159, 176, 218-219 

Blame game: choosing not to 
play the, 115; described, 22; and 
executive game playing, 180-181, 


190; and game ecology, 159; 
impact of the, 48, 59, 60; not 
confronting the, reasons for, 84; 
and organizational evolution, 
199; pervasiveness of the, 
reasons for the, 68, 73. See also 
Scapegoat game 

Blaming, propensity toward, 6, 52 

Blind copy (Bcc) game, 214-215 

Boss Said game: and awakening, 
102; and the challenge of 
change, 173; described, 14, 23; 
and game ecology, 149, 150, I5I, 
152, 153, 159; impact of the, 54, 
56-57; interrupting the, 127; not 
confronting the, reasons for, 86, 
89; pervasiveness of, reasons for 
the, 69, 72 

Boundary crossing, supporting, 195 

Budget as Firing Tool game, 222 

Budget games, 39-42, 98, 118-119, 
149, 207, 222-223. See also specific 
games 

Budgeting, impact of games on, 
56-58 


C 


Cashman, K., 123 

Categorizing employees, effect of, 
76-77 

Central Approval game, 60, 86, 173, 
186, 217 

CEO Paradox, The (Horton), 183 

Change: challenge of, moving 
toward a game-conscious 
model to address the, 164-178; 
cost of, determining the, 
176-177; high failure rate of, 
164-165; impact of games on, 51, 
60-61, 164 

“Change the game” problem, 
172-173 


Channel Stuffing game, 58, 223 

Charting game-playing actions, 
133-134 

Chief executive officer (CEO) game 
playing, 179-197 

Choice: within the ACE method, 
96; defined, 95; described, 
108-124; moving on to, 105 

Chrysler, 185 

Collective design, utilizing a, 194 

Collingwood, H., 121 

Collins, J., 45 

Competence, presumptions of, 
establishing, 195 

Complexity, issue with, 194 

Con step, the: charting, 133; 
described, 128; example of, 129; 
interrupting at, identifying 
options for, 134; refusing to 
initiate, I3I 

Confronting games: assessing 
the reasons for not, 91-93; 
challenging assumptions about, 
94; reasons for not, 83-90 

Conquering Organizational Change 
(Mourier and Smith), 164-165 

Consciousness, game, range in, 
42-45, 97 

Consensus, arriving at, 142, 200 

Contagious effect, as a game- 
playing trait, 16 

Control: illusion of, 183, 185; need 
for, 67-68; and paranoia, 189 

Controversy, 6 

Conversations: moving forward, 
193-194; tough, initiating, 139-145 

Coping mechanism, 65, 66-70, 
78-79 

Copy game: choosing not to play 
the, 110; described, 29-30; and 
game consciousness, 43; and 
game ecology, 149, 150, 157; impact 
of the, 50-51, 60; interrupting 
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the, 136-138; not confronting the, 
reasons for, 87; pervasiveness of, 
reasons for the, 67, 70 

Costa, J. D., xi 

Counterproductive games: defined, 
15; humor derived from, 
example of, 4-5 

Courage: authenticity and, 122-124; 
feeling good about having, 136 

Cross Up step, the: charting, 134; 
described, 128; example of, 130; 
interrupting at, identifying 
options for, 134 

Cross-functional approach, 
supporting, 195 

Culture. See Organizational 
culture 


D 


Dance of Change, The (Senge and 
others), 165 

Decision making: about whether 
or not to play games, process 
for, 110-112; impact of games 
on, 55-56 

Deliberate Leak game, 86, 214 

Denial, 17, 104 

Diagnosis of games, 154-156, 174 

Dialogue, open and ongoing: 
evolution of an organization 
reflecting, 199-202; as a natural 
antidote to games, 205; steps 
toward, 138-146, 192-194 

Dialogue skills, 141-142 

Dilbert cartoon, 4, 5, 198 

Dirty little corporate secret, 51-53 

Distrustful atmosphere: 
diminishing, 200; effect of a, 
73-74, 157-158; and executive 
game playing, 189. See also 
Mistrusting DNA 
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Diversion need, 69-70 

Diversity, inviting, into 
dialogue, 193 

Divide and Conquer game, 38, 
115, 161 

DNA of games. 

See Organizational games DNA 

Dunlap, A., 223 


E 


Ecology of games. See Game 
ecology 

Egotism becoming narcissism, 
183-186 

Either-Or game, 56, 210 

Emotional and intellectual 
process: awareness as an, 
102-106; choice as an, 118-122 

Emotions and feelings, coming to 
terms with, 145-146 

Entitlement game, 59, 210-211 

Environment. See Organizational 
environment 

Esteem needs, 109 

Excess Preparation game, 55, 216 

Excessive game playing, result of, 
52, 63 

Exclusive DNA, 159, 163, 166-167 

Execution: within the ACE 
method, 96; defined, 96; 
described, 125-146 

Executive game playing, 179-197 

Exit choice, 114 

External and internal factors: 
assessing the impact of, 79-82; 
promoting a game-playing 
environment, 70-77, 147 

External focus vs. internal focus, 
53, 195 

Externally oriented assessment, 
62-63 


F 


Facts, focusing on, 139-140, 141 

Fear: assessing, 93; and executive 
game playing, 191; paranoia 
turning into, 189, 190; presence 
of, in making a choice, 122; as 
a reason for not confronting 
games, 88-90, 145 

Feedback: and game 
consciousness, 43; game 
playing involving, 12-14; on 
interrupting a game, 135-136; 
receiving a wake-up call 
through, 104-105. See also No 
Bad Feedback game 

Feelings and emotions, coming to 
terms with, 145-146 

Fienberg, M., 183 

Fifth Discipline Fieldbook, The (Senge, 
Kleiner, Roberts, and Ross), 152 

Force field analysis, 126-127 

Ford Motor Co., Grimshaw v., 88 

Fraser, R., 56 


G 


Game consciousness, range in, 
42-45, 97 

Game damage, 4, 5, 6, 14, 46-64 

Game DNA. See Organizational 
games DNA 

Game ecology: defined, 
1, 148; example of, 157; 
executives recognizing and 
accepting responsibility 
for, 196; identifying, 152-153; 
inertia created by, 167-168; 
interconnections of, described, 
147-163; reflexes in, 168; role of, 
in not confronting games, 90; 
and the trance-like state, 104 


Game sequence: steps in the, 
128-132; writing the, 133-134 

Game theory, elements of, 12 

Games: additional, list of, 
207-208; budget, 39-42, 222-223; 
frequently played, list of, 20, 
207; history of, 65; insidiousness 
of, 46, 49; interpersonal, 19-31, 
206, 209-215; leadership, 31-39, 
215-221; odds of reducing, 7; 
perception of, 51-53; purpose of, 
65; responses to, variation in, 
1; theory and practice of, 12-14. 
See also specific games and aspects 
of games 

Games diagnosis, 154-156, 174. 

Games People Play (Berne), 12 

“Gamocide,” 205 

Gavin, B., 121 

Gimmick step, the: charting, 133; 
described, 128; example of, 129; 
interrupting at, identifying 
options for, 134; refusing to 
initiate, 131 

Glossing Over game, 219 

Goleman, D., xii 

Gorbachey, M., 213 

Gossip game: described, 27-28; 
and the Dilbert cartoon, 198; 
and executive game playing, 
189-190; and game ecology, 
149, ISI, 152; impact of the, 50, 
58-59; interrupting the, 132; 
pervasiveness of, reasons for 
the, 68-69, 70, 73, 77 

Gotcha game: and awakening, 103; 
and the challenge of change, 
169; described, 14, 19-21; and 
game consciousness, 43; and 
game ecology, 149, 150, I51, 
152, 157-158, 159; impact of the, 
47-48, 50, 58, 60; interrupting 
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the, 132; not confronting 
the, reasons for, 86; and 
organizational evolution, 202; 
pervasiveness of, reasons for 
the, 68-69; transforming a 
company to diminish the, 199 

Gray Zone game: and the 
challenge of change, 169, 176; 
choosing not to play the, 115; 
described, 31-32; and game 
ecology, 149, 50, ISI, 157, 1593 
impact of the, 53, 61; not 
confronting the, reasons for, 
84; pervasiveness of, reasons 
for the, 70, 74, 78 

Great Idea game, 55-56, 60, 215 

Grimshaw v. Ford Motor Co., 88 

Group activity, as a game-playing 
trait, 17 

Gutfreund, J., 187 

Gyi, U. M., 212-213 


H 


Habits, 16, 96, 97, 167, 168 

Half-Truths game, 86, 214 

Hands Off game, 61, 187-188, 206 

Haves and have-nots, gaps between 
the, effect of, 75-76 

Helping forces, increasing, while 
reducing hindering forces, 
126-127 

Helplessness, sense of, 6 

Hey Big Spender game, 188, 208-209 

Hide Behind Written Documents 
game, 217 

Hierarchical structures, effect of, 
75-76 

Hierarchy of needs, 109 

Hindering forces, reducing, while 
increasing helping forces, 
126-127 
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History: of game ecology 
evolution, creating a, 155; 
of games, 65 

Home-Field Advantage game, 
212-213 

Homer, 187 

Honesty, fear of, 190 

Hope, J., 56 

Horton, T., 183, 185 

Host dialogue, 193 

Hubris, 187-189 

Human Motivation (McClelland), 
84-85 

Human nature, game playing as 
part of, 1, 6, 84, 204 


I 


Iacocca, L., 185 

Identity issues, 123, 140, 141 

Illusion of control, 183, 185 

Individually based work, likelihood 
of game playing during, 18 

Inertia: described, 167-168; example 
of, 170-171; overcoming, 171-175 

Innovation, impact of games on, 
50-51 

Intellectual and emotional process: 
awareness as an, 102-106; choice 
as an, 118-122 

Internal and external factors: 
assessing the impact of, 79-82; 
promoting a game-playing 
environment, 70-77, 147 

Internal focus vs. external focus, 
53, 195 

Internalizing level, 113 

Internally oriented assessment, 
63-64 

Interpersonal games, 19-31, 149, 
199, 206, 207-208, 209-215. See 
also specific games 


Interrupting games: example 
illustrating actions taken 
for, 136-138; knowing the 
intervention points for, 127-132; 
to only change the games, 
problem of, 172-173; steps for, 
132-136; in a sustainable way, 
138-146 

Intervention points, knowing the, 
127-132 

Intimacy choice, 114-118, 120, 139. 
See also Execution 

Invisible links, 149-152 


J 
“Journey, The” (Oliver), 124 


K 


Keep Them Guessing game: 
choosing not to play the, 
115; described, 32-33; and 
executive game playing, 186; 
and game ecology, 155, 160; 
impact of the, 53, 57; not 
confronting the, reasons for, 
85; pervasiveness of, reasons 
for the, 68 

Kets de Vries, M., 112, 189 

Key principles, 204-205 

Kill the Messenger game, 35-36, 77, 
86, 154, 161, 186, 199 

Knowledge exchange, limiting, 50 
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Labor-management negotiations, 
II5-118 

Labor-management strife, 
company’s history marked by, 157 

Leaders, great, traits of, 45, 123-124 


Leadership, defined, 123 

Leadership from the Inside Out 
(Cashman), 123 

Leadership functions and tasks, 
effect of games on, 53-61 

Leadership games, 31-39, 199, 
207-208, 215-221. See also specific 
games 

Leading people, impact of games 
on, 60 

Learning, impact of games on, 
49-50 

Learning stance, adopting a, 139, 
202-203 

Let’s Not Rock the Boat game, 61, 
217 

“Level 5 Leadership” (Collins), 45 

Lewin, K., 126 

Lewis, M., 187 

Liar’s Poker (Lewis), 187 

Locked in Brainstorm game, 223 

Love and belonging needs, 109 

Lowballed Baseline game, 41-42, 
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Machado, A., 205 

Machiavellian behavior/attitude, 
8, 44, 65, 86 

Management Only by Objectives 
game, 59-60, 216 

Manipulation, as a game-playing 
trait, 15 

Marginalize game: and change, 
166-167; described, 21-22; and 
game ecology, 159, 160; impact 
of the, 50, 54, 59, 60; not 
confronting the, reasons for, 
86, 88; within an organizational 
context, example of the, 2-3; 
and organizational evolution, 
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Maslow, A., 109 

Maverick (Semler), 117-118 

McClelland, D., 84-85 

Measuring performance: in a 
game-reduced environment, 
201, 202; impact of games on, 
58-60 

MicroStrategy, 223 

Mistrusting DNA, 158-159, 163, 
168, 169, I7I, 173-174. See also 
Distrustful atmosphere 

Modeling, 199 

Morale, impact of games on, 50 

Morgenstern, O., 12 

Mourier, P., 164-165 


N 


Narcissism, 183-186, 187, 195 

Needs: real, identifying, 140, 141; 
satisfying, using games for, 
67-70, 108; sharing anxieties 
and, 114, 138; theory of three, 
payoffs from games building 
on, 84-87; understanding, 
I09-IIO 

Negative forces, reducing, while 
increasing positive forces, 
126-127 

Nepotism game, 60, 219 

Neumann, J. von, 12 

No Bad Feedback game, 59, 110-111, 
185-186, 217 

No Bad News game: as an 
antidote to scapegoating, 
181; and awakening, 106; and 
the challenge of change, 173; 
choosing not to play the, 
110-111; described, 28-29; and 
the Dilbert cartoon, 198; 
and game consciousness, 43; 
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reasons for the, 76 

No Decision game: and the 
challenge of change, 174; 
described, 33-34; and game 
ecology, 154; impact of the, 60, 
61; not confronting the, reasons 
for, 87; pervasiveness of, reasons 
for the, 69, 72, 77, 78 

Nonavailability game, 211-212 

Not My Problem Anymore game, 
217 
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Objective setting, impact of games 
on, 58-60 

Obsessive DNA, 160-161, 163 

Occam’s razor, 194 

Old War Hero game, 55, 188, 
209 

Oliver, M., 124 

Onboarding, 85 

Open and ongoing dialogue: 
evolution of an organization 
reflecting, 199-202; as a natural 
antidote to games, 205; steps 
toward, 138-146, 192-194 

Opportunistic level, 113 

Organizational climate, effect of, 
72-73 

Organizational culture: diagnostic 
for the game-playing aspect 
of, 154-156; and game DNA, 
166; games as part of the, 2, 6; 
prevalence of games based on 
type of, 17-18 

Organizational environment: 
assessing the, 79-82; current 
state of the, 47-48; finger- 
pointing, 9, 10; game-playing, 


internal and external factors 
promoting a, 70-77, 147; 
game-reduced, benefits of, 
organizational evolution 
reflecting, 199-203 

Organizational flattening, effect 
of, 74-75 

Organizational games DNA: 
accountability for, executives 
accepting, 196; defined, 148; 
effects of, on change efforts, 
assessing, 175-176; example of, 
168-171, generating new, 177; 
negative effect of, 166-167; 
overcoming, 171-175; types of, 
described, 156-163 

Organizational survival, 10 

Outsourcing Management to 
Consultants game, 149, 150, 
I5I, 221 

Overlap, 19 

Overstrict Policies game, 219-220 
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Pampering a VIP game, 86, 213 

Paradoxical consequences, as a 
game-playing trait, 15-16 

“Parallel universe,” describing 
the, 155 

Paranoia, 189-192, 195 

Patterns, identifying, 154 

Payoff step, the: charting, 134; 
described, 128; example of, 130; 
interrupting at, identifying 
options for, 134; interrupting, 
example of, 143-144 

Payoffs: assessing the, 91-92; as 
a reason for not confronting 
games, 84-87; recognizing, 131; 
refusing, 131 

Pecking Order game, 57, 60, 215 

Performance management: and 


categorizing employees, effect 
of, 76-77; in a game-reduced 
environment, 201, 202; impact 
of games on, 58-60 

Persona Non Grata game, I9I, 211 

Personal identity, 53 

Pervasive game playing, reasons 
for, 65-82 

Physiological needs, 109 

Populist game, 219 

Positive forces, increasing, while 
reducing negative forces, 
126-127 

Power need, 86-87 

Pragmatic approach, 192-196 

Pre-Alignment game, 215 

Pre-Deal game, 30-31, 157, 159, 216 

Premature Sales Recognition 
game, 222-223 

Prevalence of games, 17-18 

Primary effect, 166-167, 169-170 

Principles, key, 204-205 

Processes and structures, 
pragmatic, creating, 193-194 

Project-based work, likelihood of 
game playing during, 18 

Protection need, 67,79 

Pseudo Science game, 57-58, 198, 
222 

Public Challenge of Your Loyalty 
game, 86-87, 213 
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Quality Assurance game, 215 
Quarterly Earnings game, 42, 
121-122, I61 


R 


Rational decision making, 110, 112 
Rationalization: assessing, 92-93; 
as a reason for not confronting 
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140-141 

Rationalizing level, 113 

Reagan, R., 213 

Realist game, 55, 209 

Reality, out of touch with, 184 

Red Book (Tse-tung), 213 

Reflection, time for, 177 

Regulatory environment, effect of 
the, 70 

Renamed Project game, 220 

Repetitiveness, as a game-playing 
trait, 16. See also Habits 

Resistance to change: direct vs. 
indirect, 168; natural, 165; 
source of, 51 

Response step, the: charting, 133; 
described, 128; example of, 129; 
interrupting at, identifying 
options for, 134 

Responsibility: of executives, 
196-197; on a personal level, 205 

Reverse evolution, 97 

Rewarding performance, impact of 
games on, 58-60 

Risk-taking, impact of games on, 
50-51 

Roman time period, 65 

Rubber-Stamp game, 220 

Rumor mill, games using the, 
27-28 
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Safety needs, 109 

Salomon brothers, 187 

Sandbagging game: and 
awakening, 98; choosing not 
to play the, 115; contagiousness 
of, 16; described, 39-40; and 
game ecology, 149, 160, 161; 
impact of the, 57; interrupting 
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the, 128-130; not confronting 
the, reasons for, 89-90; 
pervasiveness of, reasons for 
the, 67, 75 

Sarbanes-Oxley rules and 
regulations, 70 

Saving Sales game, 222 

Saylor, M., 223 

Scapegoat game: described, 38-39; 
and the Dilbert cartoon, 198; 
and executive game playing, 
181; and game ecology, 161; and 
organizational evolution, 199; 
pervasiveness of, reasons for 
the, 76; and the Rubber- 
Stamp game, 220; and traits 
of game playing, 18. See also 
Blame game 

Scharmer, C. O., 177 

Secondary effect, 167-168, 170-171 

Selective Transparency game, 
190-I9I, 217 

Self-actualization needs, 109 

Self-assessment, 62-64, 91-93 

Self-identity, issue of, 123, 140, 141 

Self-protection, need for, 50 

Semler, R., 117-118 

Senge, P., 152, 165 

Short-term performance, pressure 
for, 70 

Show Up Differently game, 
86, 218 

Simplicity, focusing on, 194 

Situational game playing, 18 

Sleeping Beauty metaphor, 96, 97 

Slush Fund game, 40-41, 57, 98, 
I10, 160 

Smith, M., 164-165 

Smoke-Filled Rooms game, 214 

Social systems, changing, using 
force field analysis for, 126-127 

Solutions, alternative, finding, 142 


Soothing Guilt game, 218 

Spies game, 220 

Stealing Credit game, 212 

Strategic planning, impact of 
games on, 54-55 

Stress, coping with, mechanism 
for, 66-70, Io9-I10 

Stressful environment, 9, Io 

Strikes, avoiding game-playing 
during, rules for, 117-118 

Structures and processes, 
pragmatic, creating, 193-194 

Structures, hierarchical, effect of, 
75-76 

Subconscious activity, 4, I1, 14, 97 

Sunbeam, 223 

Supply-Date Management 
game, 222 

Survival need, 68-69, 79 

Sustainable approach: to 
interrupting games, 138-146; 
to transforming organizations, 
198-205 

Switch step, the: charting, 133; 
described, 128; example of, 130; 
interrupting at, identifying 
options for, 134 

Systems thinking, tools of, 152-153 


T 


Tarrant, J., 183 

Teams, game-playing, example of, 
17-19 

Territorial DNA, 160, 161, 163 

Theory of Games and Economic 
Behaviour (Neumann and 
Morgenstern), 12 

Theory U—Leading from the Future as 
It Emerges (Scharmer), 177 

360-degree feedback, 12-14, 104-105 

Three needs theory, 84-87 


Timing: addressing, 135-136; 
question of, 121-122 

Token Involvement game: and 
awakening, 103; and change, 
166-167; described, 14, 34-35; 
and the Dilbert cartoon, 4-5, 
198; and executive game playing, 
185; and game ecology, 149, 150, 
I5I, 159, 160; impact of the, 56; 
pervasiveness of, reasons for 
the, 72, 73; and What I Want to 
Hear game, 221 

Tough conversations, initiating, 
139-145 

Traits of game playing, 15-18 

Trance-like state: becoming 
alarmed by the, 102-106; 
described, 96-100; waking from 
a, and seizing the opportunity 
from, 106-107; warning signs of 
a, IOO-102 

Transformation model: described, 
175-178; moving toward a, 
164-175 

Transforming organizations, 
sustainable approach to, 
198-205 

Trends and events, impact of, 
assessing the, 79-82 

Tse-tung, M., 213 

Turnover, 178, 203 
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Uncertainty: fostering, 191; 
response to, 66-70, 79, 
I09-IIO 

Under-the-radar problem, 3-4, 11 

Union-management negotiations, 
II5-118 

Unmanaged game playing, effects 
of, 49-51, 49-51 
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Vague Big Vision game, 61, 218 

Victim game: and the challenge of 
change, 169; described, 24-27; 
and game ecology, 149, 150, 157, 
158, 159, 161; pervasiveness of, 
reasons for the, 75, 77 

Virtual environment, effect of a, 
70-71 

Vision, fresh, communicating a, 177 


Ww 


Wake-up call, emotion serving as 
a, 102-106 
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Wall Street, 84 

Warning signs, 100-102 

What Do You Say After You Say 
Hello? (Berne), 128 

What I Want to Hear game, 
I9I, 221 

Whyte, D., 123 

Window Watcher game, 36-37, 74, 
158, 159 

World on My Shoulders game, 
58-59, 188-189, 210 
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Introduction: Immunity or Ignorance? 


This is a book about lies. It is an unpleasant collection of some of the most 
common Dirty Tricks and political games that get played in organizations. We 
know that there will be controversy and concern about this material. One of our 
fiercest critics has already dismissed our work as ‘just helping people to lie more 
effectively’, and we are aware that by encouraging you to read and learn from 
these examples, that we are handing you a moral dilemma. There is a positive 
intention behind our work however. We are going to expose Machiavellian 
managers, get them on the run and leave them no place to hide. 

This is also a book about hope and integrity. We know that the vast majority of 
people in organizations want to do good work, to be of service and to benefit in 
turn. But they are frequently frustrated or sabotaged by unhelpful politics and 
abuses of power. Our mission is to do something positive about that. Not only do 
we share these Dirty Tricks with you, we also provide expert advice on what to 
do when they stop you doing what is right for the organization. This help is 
based on our extensive work with senior managers from a diverse range of 
organizations large and small. If you are determined to act with integrity, you 
might like to think of this book as career antivirus software. 

These Dirty Tricks are shared with you on the understanding that to know 
them, means you will be forewarned and therefore forearmed should you come 
across Machiavellian management in your organization, which you will. We do 
NOT expect you to try them out on ‘Jerry’ at the next project meeting. If you do, 
then you had better hope that Jerry has not read this book. 

We believe that the more people who know how to recognize these games and 
have learned our useful strategies for tackling them, the less likely Machiavellian 
managers are to use them. Rather like the Nigerian Email Scam!, which was 
initially quite successful on the Internet. The more people who heard about it, 
discussed it and passed their knowledge on, the fewer people got caught out by 
it. The exposure of Dirty Tricks, dragging them from the shadows into the light, 
is to reduce their power. This is our higher purpose. 

We propose that ignorance, ambivalence and reticence are no longer viable 
options. Holding up your hands and declaring that you ‘don't do politics’ is no 
longer good enough. Machiavellian management have been exploiting this 
outlook for too long. In this book we propose that developing inoculation, 


immunity and effective antidotes against negative politics will be more 
productive, for all. 

By their very nature, we acknowledge that all organizations are political and 
that it is a competitive world out there. We are not naive enough to believe that a 
Utopian organization exists, or is even that desirable. However, the downside to 
these Dirty Tricks and political games is firstly that the financial cost of internal 
power struggles and politicking can now measured in billions. The second is 
that focus, energy and commitment drain from the organization, whilst more 
focused competitors laugh all the way to the bank. Thirdly, the talented, bright, 
articulate, future leaders of the organization (who we have aggressively head- 
hunted, selected and groomed) become disenchanted, burned out, beaten up, 
cynical ... and then they leave. Ask yourself, how high is the talent body count 
in your organization? Learning to more appropriately manage the political 
dynamics in the organization delivers benefits not only to the emotional balance 
sheet, but to the financial balance sheet too! 

These political Dirty Tricks are more than just a career-threatening nuisance; 
they also form part of the political backdrop to all the great recent organizational 
scandals. Enron, WorldCom, Equitable Life, Shell (oil reserves) and even the 
English Football Association (Sven-Goran Eriksson and Mark Pallios) were 
mired in power struggles and negative politics. The more that you scratch the 
surface of these scandals, the more unhelpful politicking you find. Why do these 
games seem to flourish and thrive in our organizations? Why do our competency 
frameworks, role specifications, vision and values fail to protect us from this 
type of exploitation? Why is there such a gap between the rhetoric and the 
reality? 

1 Magnetic north vs true north 

The work of leadership is to articulate the vision and values of the 
organization and set the strategic direction. Stephen Covey likens this work 
to setting the compass on behalf of the followers. But increasingly followers 
are getting an acute sense of where their own internal compass is leading 
them and are ever more determined to act upon it. When the two versions of 
north do not align, in the gap, there is a fertile breeding ground for the 
politics of self-interest to prevail, especially if the organizational culture 
somehow inhibits open conversations. For many, just casually raising the 
possibility that they might be looking to further their career elsewhere is a 
‘career decision’. 


2 The rate of change 

The rate of organizational change continues to accelerate, and this is a 
significant factor in encouraging unhelpful political behaviour. More than 
ever, followers are asking; why bother being dedicated to following a long- 
term vision and being true to the values when no one is guaranteed to be 
here next week? Why invest in relationships, when results are everything? 
Given that negative political games can be effective in the shorter term, and 
given that everyone is overworked and stressed, it is hardly surprising that 
more people are seduced into short-term thinking. Even our organizational 
language can betray our lack of faith in the long-term strategy. People talk 
more and more about ‘quick wins’ and ‘low hanging fruit’ and are 
frequently rewarded and congratulated when they do so. But what is the 
longer term, hidden cost of this short-termism? 

3 The flatter structure 

There was a time when our organizations had clear hierarchical structures. 
We all knew where the buck stopped and who the powerful people were 
because they had job titles (and other overt, hedonistic trappings), which 
made it clear to everyone involved. Of course this state of affairs still 
encouraged game playing as people competed to get an ever-tighter grip on 
the greasy pole. But then came the new age of flatter structures, matrix 
management and non-hierarchical organizations, designed to encourage 
team working, co-operation and greater productivity. 

Unfortunately the new reality for most organizations is that political game 
playing has increased?. Regardless of job titles, everyone knows who the 
powerful people are, and navigate accordingly. It seems that in the power 
vacuum, created by removing status and authority as the major orientation 
points for power, these gamey ways of transacting power continued along as 
if nothing had happened, and in many cases, just got more sophisticated and 
damaging! 

4 Lonely at the top? 

And as if the challenge was not difficult enough already, for directors and 
leaders there is the additional burden generated by the sense of isolation that 
many senior people talk about in their more honest, yet vulnerable moments. 
This was confirmed by research conducted by Leaders in London in June 
2004, which found that 31% of senior managers considered loneliness to be 
the worst part of their job. The same research revealed that ‘office politics’ 


topped the most hated list at 46%. More and more they ask external 
consultants and coaches about ‘what is really going on’ in their organization. 
And the followers, who have an acute enough antennae to detect this 
isolation, and those who have already signed up to the politics of self- 
interest, take this as tacit permission to exploit the situation. 

5 The absence of language and understanding 

We notice that words like power and politics have strongly negative 
connotations for most people. Because of this strong reaction, these are 
topics which many are uncomfortable to raise let alone confront. In the first 
place, the absence of real understanding about power and politics and the 
lack of a suitable language framework, has led to these vital and productive 
conversations being easily missed, closed down, declared inappropriate, 
misunderstood or ignored. The challenge for leadership is to get the 
conversations about power and politics on the table, and to do it 
constructively. The ostrich mentality usually exacerbates the problem as 
silence (or ignorance) on the subject will be interpreted by Machiavellian 
types as an opportunity. 

Secondly, making these issues taboo fuels the mystery and mystique, 
meaning that even some of the most senior people we get to work with are 
ignorant of all but the most obvious and clumsy political strategies. Finally, 
and most serious of all, is the way in which even our most skilled and 
talented clients are seemingly unable to find strategies to deal with these 
difficult situations effectively, without either ‘playing the game’ or resorting 
to fighting fire with fire, with predictable and frequently dire consequences. 
6 The problem of management literature 

Take a look on the bookshelves at Waterstones or visit the Amazon website 
and you discover a huge number of books all about power and politics. 
Normally this would be an encouraging sign, but a closer look reveals that 
the vast majority are all about ‘playing the game’, getting one over on your 
colleagues and justifying the politics of self-interest. Too many authors have 
spent time educating us to play WIN/LOSE strategies. Recent best-sellers 
highlight the problem; The 48 Laws of Power (mostly about how ‘wise’ 
Machiavelli was, with no regard to the damage these strategies promote); 
The Way of the Rat (apparently the only way to get ahead is to be a bigger 
rat than everyone else); 100+ Tactics for Office Politics (which are mostly 
strategies of self-interest, and damn the organization). 


This book is different and will break the mould by proposing more 
productive strategies and ways forward. We notice that most books about 
office politics concentrate on personality types, alleging that type X people 
do this, or that type Y do it a different way. Whilst these generalizations are 
helpful, more needs to be done to explain the specific strategies and Dirty 
Tricks involved. This is vital because Dirty Tricks appear to cut across 
personality types, all types are susceptible to the temptation to act in 
negatively political ways, so to warn against only certain types of people is 
to ignore significant threats from elsewhere. This is why we are 
concentrating primarily on the tricks, tactics, strategies and games that 
people use, regardless of type. 

7 The problem with culture and unwritten rules 

If we search out and recruit and nurture the top talents in our industry, 
should we not be doing more to ensure that they direct their time, energy and 
talent into doing good work instead of ‘playing the game’? People take their 
cue about ‘how things get done around here’ not from the declared vision 
and values, but from the unwritten rules and codes of conduct from their 
seniors. So the challenge is the extent to which our senior managers are 
setting the correct example, or are they unwittingly cloning the next 
generation of Machiavellian executives? Is the competition in your 
marketplace not fierce enough already without handing your competitors 
another advantage by being caught up in your own political infighting? 

8 The challenge of childhood 


Before we even arrive in the world of work, we have already learned at a 
very young age a whole set of coping mechanisms and less than helpful 
political behaviour programmes as children. Many of these Dirty Tricks 
have their psychological roots in childhood, where our first experiments in 
manipulation and the testing of our personal power take place. 

Anyone with small children will know how they will test out various 
indirect manipulation strategies on their parents and pay close attention to 
which work and which don't. In addition, further development of these skills 
continues in the playground and in the classroom where tactics are practised 
and refined. 

By the time we arrive in the world of work we have already had a great deal 
of experience with power and politics and have, at a deep level, engrained a 
set of mental programmes and assumptions about how these dynamics work. 


If you are not convinced that every director has an internalized seven-year- 
old child in control of their behaviour from time to time, you should spend 
more time observing the board when they meet. Have you ever noticed how 
apparently professional exchanges suddenly tip over into ‘my dad's bigger 
than your dad’ or ‘it's my ball and I'm taking it home’? In addition to 
learning positive political skills we also need to do some unlearning or 
reprogramming of some of these deeply engrained thinking patterns. 

9 These political games work! 

The most depressing news is that these games get played because they work, 
at least in the short-term and those who play them are sometimes rightly 
confident that circumstances might change before they get detected. But 
now the time for change has come. By writing a book exposing these Dirty 
Tricks we will soon start to make inroads into removing the potency of their 
players. 


WHAT IS A DIRTY TRICK? 


For a series of moves to qualify as a Dirty Trick for our collection, all of the 
following conditions exist: 


e A lack of trust that behaving authentically will be effective. 
e At least one player needs to believe that they have the right to exploit 
others, or to be one up at someone else's expense. 
e Something is at stake, or there is an opportunity to exploit. 
e A need to cover something up, restrict or distort the real situation or 
information. 
e Frequently, a surface communication of helpfulness masquerading as a 
cover-up position for unhelpfulness. 
e A strong desire to act out of self-interest rather than serving the 
organization. 
e A negative pay-off for the victim, and an apparent victory for the 
protagonist 
If at first you don't see some of them, look again; they're usually there, just 
beneath the surface. Note that they are more than just ways of behaving, they are 
all tactical in their intent and involve a motive, a lie, and a one up/one down pay- 
off. Scratch the surface of any of these Dirty Tricks, and you will find a lie. 


TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Throughout the book you will notice that we have sometimes referred to the 
person who makes the opening moves in a Dirty Trick, and who is working with 
ulterior intent, as the ‘persecutor’. Also that we refer to the person on the 
receiving end as the ‘victim’, and two other roles, ‘rescuer’ and ‘bystander’. 

These labels are based on the work of Steve Karpman and others from the field 
of transactional analysis. Despite our work being rooted in social psychology, 
this is not an academic or psychological text. For those interested in developing 
deeper understanding in this arena, we have recommended several books in the 
bibliography at the end of this book. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM THIS BOOK 


To bring the Dirty Tricks to life we have written a story in seven chapters that 
follows a few key players in the Xennic Corporation through the political mire. 
We use this to illustrate in a true-to-life setting how these Dirty Tricks are played 
out in organizational life. Each chapter of the story is followed by a trio of tricks, 
each of which describes how the trick works, links back to the story and then 
provides advice on how to handle it. 

Our suggestion is that you read each chapter in turn, consider how this relates 
to your work environment and then try to identify the tricks before you turn the 
page where all is revealed. In this way as you progress through the book you will 
be developing your own political intelligence with our help. We suspect that you 
will skip around but please remember that our purpose is to help you to develop 
your skills and help you to survive in the world of work without endangering 
your integrity, so think carefully about the issues presented. 

You will notice that with each of the Dirty Tricks we have assessed the level 
of threat and potential damage at stake. These ratings have been developed as a 
guide so that you can be alerted to the more damaging tactics that Machiavelli is 
fond of. The statistics are based on our experience with helping managers 
navigate these situations and may not necessarily be how you might view them, 
especially if you are currently caught up in some of this unhelpful politicking. 

We have also provided a series of power tips throughout the book. These are 
designed to highlight and focus you on some of the best practice ideas contained 
in our work. There is not always a direct correlation between the Dirty Trick and 
the power tip, but from time to time you will notice a delightful and helpful 
synergy. Taking heed of these will help you to develop your own personal 
power. 


HEALTH WARNING 


It is impossible for us to know as much as you do about any difficult situation 
you find yourself in at work. Because of that you need to read what we've got to 
say about each trick and very carefully tailor it to your personal circumstances 
and skills. We cannot accept responsibility for your actions (only you can do 
this); however, we are confident that you will fare better if you carefully adapt 
our insights. 


TIME FOR CHANGE 


The great organizational performance improvement opportunity of the 21st 
century is not going to be focused on TQM, ISO, IIP, Six Sigma or any of these 
other process type initiatives, great though they are. The real opportunity is to 
get each of us learning about how we can use our personal power to cut through 
unhelpful self-interest more effectively, creating instead a climate and culture of 
positive power and politics. As a business we focus on helping organizations and 
individuals to tap into the wasted resources and motivation so that they can 
influence with integrity. This book is based on this experience and has some 
pretty neat ideas about how you can get started with this work. 

Imagine what you could do if you no longer had to ‘play politics’ at work to 
get things done? How much time would you save? How much more effective 
could you, your team and your organization become? How much more 
rewarding would work become? It is time to transform the political culture of 
our organizations and renegotiate the political contract. The challenge has begun 
and we are pleased that you have joined us. Now, together, let's get Machiavelli 
on the run. 


1 The Nigerian Email Scam is a spam e-mail that still circulates around the 
web today. In it someone claims to be connected to a wealthy but allegedly 
oppressed Nigerian diplomat or businessperson and asks that you help them to 
get their rightful wealth out of the country, which the government are 
blocking. They offer to share the fortune with you by placing the money 
directly into your bank account and then when they arrive in the UK, you 
agree to pay it back minus the massive commission they are offering you. All 
you need do is to send them your bank sort code and account number and — 


here is the con — £500 for administration costs, and they will wire the fortune 
directly across. 


2 The Reed Report from 2002 estimated the cost at £7.8bn for the UK based 
just on the time spent dealing with issues around power and politics. It did not 
factor in the cost of lost customers, cancelled contracts, damage to reputation, 
the loss of morale and the talent drain. 


3 Linda Holbeche in Politics in Organisations 2004 found that ‘69% of 
respondents in the 2002 survey reported that political behaviour was rife — 
and on the increase’. 


4 Leaders in London 2004 was an International Leadership Summit held in 
London, which included speakers such as Jack Welch, Michael Porter and 
Robert Kaplan. See www.leadersinlondon.com 


Chapter One 


Destiny Beckons 


In foul temper, Ben pushed his way through the revolving doors of Xennic 
corporate HQ. He hated revolving doors, mostly because you couldn't slam them 
shut behind you. Not that he was an ‘angry young exec’ but that the Xennic 
building was already starting to become the embodiment for all that was wrong 
with his shining career. Revolving doors are of course both impractical and 
metaphoric. 

Ben was annoyed with himself for saying ‘yes’ when he wanted to say ‘no’. 
But what else could he have done? Jerry, his boss had strongly suggested to all, 
that to say ‘no’ to the weekend strategy workshop would be a ‘career decision’. 
Spending five working days per week with these characters was abhorrent 
enough, yet to cap it all, this was to have been the weekend when he had planned 
a special trip for the family! Strategic away days were important, but anyone 
wanting to discuss ‘work—life balance’ with Ben would find it a short topic of 
conversation today. In conversations around the water cooler Ben's colleagues 
had been quick to dub the strategic away day using the acronym SAD, which is 
both depressing and rather apt perhaps. 

The rent-a-guard on the front desk barely acknowledged his presence, fixated 
as he was on watching something on a screen. Ben swiped his card through the 
slot allowing the turnstile to rotate him slowly into another day at the office. 
What fun awaited he wondered as he made his way to the lifts. 

Alone in the lift, he quickly ‘adjusted himself’ only then remembering the new 
security cameras that had been installed. Ah well, another cheap thrill for the 
security guy. The cameras had been fitted ‘for your safety and security’ the small 
notice said. Ben had taken it as another sign of the organizations’ big brother 
culture creeping over them. 

He wondered how and when he had got so paranoid and cynical. Originally he 
had been delighted to be headhunted for this job from a significant competitor 
where he had been working. Along with the increased salary and status he was 
especially pleased as he thought it meant that he could leave the power struggles, 


bickering and office politicking behind him. Ben now realized that this made 
him naive as well as cynical, as at times this place seemed as bad, if not worse. 

Not that he wasn't good at his job, he was, it was just that at times it seemed 
that unseen forces in the organization were conspiring in the shadows against 
him. He had genuinely wanted to do well, to make a contribution and to exploit 
his talents for the benefit of all, but as one colleague had confided to him 
recently in an unguarded moment, ‘being good is never going to be good 
enough, Ben’. 

When Ben asked her what she meant she explained that the ‘great game’ was 
all about whom and what you knew. Critical was how you looked and sounded, 
rather that what you said. Style was now more important than substance and that 
anything other than toeing the party line would lead to ‘career shortening 
activity’ as the organizational immune system kicked in to expel the ‘virus’. 
Above all the ability to influence people and events was now the key skill 
required. Ben had originally dismissed these views as those of the bitter and 
twisted minority, but these days he was increasingly beginning to wonder. 

Political correctness might be the order of the day, ‘respect and togetherness’ 
might be on the Corporate Values Statement, but other attitudes always lurked in 
the shadows, and these days the shadows seemed to be getting longer and darker. 

Certainly anyone who had faith in the 360 degree appraisal process as a 
measure of who got promoted and how you got rewarded were deluding 
themselves. Everyone knew that the reality was that performance evaluations 
were rigged to fit the distribution curve, and that the politicking and negotiating 
around the process was more important than what you delivered. 

Ben emerged from the lift — yes, they really were that slow in this building — 
and walked across the open-plan office to his desk. The floor was deserted 
except for Jerry in his goldfish bowl corner office, yelling down the phone at 
some poor unfortunate who had presumably dared to have an opinion of their 
own, and even more stupidly, had decided to share it with this mini despot at 
07.30 on a Monday morning. 

Ben plugged in his laptop and punched the play button on his voice mail. “You 
have ... 17 new messages,’ the metallic voice chirped, Ben's heart sank. Mostly 
they were just small stuff, chaff that clogged up your day and got in the way, but 
one got his attention, a message from Spencer in Finance asking him why he had 
not attended the Project Genesis meeting last Friday. What the hell was Project 
Genesis? Sometimes he wondered if he knew what was going on, or if he was 
losing his grip. He was certainly out of the loop on this one. 


Ben realized he should never have given up smoking. As a smoker you get to 
go to this hovel of a room in the basement to partake and inhale at regular 
intervals. The added bonus is that you get to mingle with the disparate band of 
other tobacco dependent individuals, many of whom were also senior managers 
and directors. In between lungfuls of stinking blue smoke, trivia and gossip, 
astonishing indiscretions were often made, and you really got to know what was 
going on. Had Ben realized that giving up smoking would lead to such political 
isolation he would never have stopped. Okay, so he might have died sooner, but 
at least he would know what Project Genesis was. 

He checked his other messages, rooted back though his online diary and inbox 
messages for any trace of Project Genesis. Nothing. Not on the company 
intranet, but no surprise there! Very strange. Perhaps Spencer was mistaken; 
perhaps it was a wind up? Ben decided that he had better discuss it with Jerry in 
their Monday morning ‘catch-up’ at 09.30. Quite why he needed to ‘catch-up’ 
with Jerry given that he had just spent the whole damn weekend with the ogre 
was beyond him, but at least Jerry would probably know about Project Genesis, 
being a 40-Marlboro-a-day man. 

Jerry finally hollered for Ben at 11:10, close to two hours behind schedule. 
Ben had been sitting nearby during this time watching a stream of visitors being 
ushered into Jerry's office, and his time slot. Many were clutching large files but 
he also noted that they all carried the same ‘rabbit in the headlights’ look in their 
faces. Ben entered Jerry's office with some trepidation. ‘Ben, sit down,’ barked 
Jerry without even looking up from his papers. Could it be possible that Jerry 
had somehow risen to such heights without ever hearing about interpersonal 
skills, politeness, friendliness, respect, etc? Ben smiled inwardly, shifted 
uncomfortably and noted the extent of his optimistic stupidity. 

Before Ben had a chance to draw breath, Jerry launched right in. ‘Ben, I've got 
a development opportunity for you.’ Ben was caught by surprise since he'd been 
steeling himself for some bad news. Perhaps he was getting too cynical in his old 
age. Maybe this was going to be the golden opportunity he needed to get into the 
‘in crowd’. ‘I'm all ears Jerry’ Ben said in an unexpectedly cheery tone. 

Jerry continued, ‘We want you to take control of Project Genesis’. Ben reeled 
and held on to the sides of his chair, he hoped Jerry wouldn't notice. Jerry 
blathered on... ‘As you know it is a business critical initiative which is a year 
late and we're nearly £12m in the hole, so we need someone to take over from 
Mark who has been leading it. Everyone believes that Mark has been doing a 
great job in difficult circumstances, the MD even said so at the last shareholders’ 


meeting, so the main task now is to sail the ship safely into port.’ 

Ben was stunned, too stunned to reply for a moment. Project Genesis was 
‘business critical’ and he hadn't even heard of it. Either it's a well-kept secret or 
he really was out of the loop these days, and given that this organization was 
pathologically incapable of keeping anything secret ... Ben's discomfort 
increased. During this mental sojourn he missed Jerry mentioning that the 
chairman had recently, very publicly, reconfirmed his support of Mark as project 
leader in difficult times, but despite this, for reasons not yet disclosed, a change 
of leadership was now thought necessary. 

Ben focused back in on Jerry who was sledgehammering on. ‘...and you don't 
need me to tell you that the board have high hopes from Project Genesis and it is 
going to be a significant milestone on anyone's CV and career at Xennic. From 
today I want you to clear the decks, drop everything else and get over to the 
Luton office where you'll be based from the start of next week. Now, I'm 
running late for the board meeting, so no time to catch up on anything else now 
but I will check in with you later. Congratulations Ben, oh, and don't let me 
down.’ 

And with that, the whirlwind that is Jerry swept out of the office clutching a 
Marlboro. Ben half expected the huge plate glass window to implode in the 
vacuum. Ben was still sitting in stunned silence five minutes later when Jerry's 
personal assistant came in to see if he was okay. 

Eventually he found himself back at his desk discussing Project Genesis over 
the partition with Lewis, a colleague with unbelievably bad hair. Lewis laughed 
and told Ben that Project Genesis was not some great corporate secret but was in 
fact Project Achilles. It had been renamed last week as part of a rationalization 
of initiatives, although the cynical Lewis really believed it was just to make it 
sound better and to stem the flow of people angling to get off it. 

Ben knew that Project Achilles was indeed a big deal and he suddenly felt a bit 
better about the whole affair; well maybe not the part about going to Luton. How 
the hell was he going to convince Hanna — his wife — that Luton was a good 
move for the family? Yes, this might indeed be a great opportunity. Certainly 
Mark, who had been leading it had done very well out of it, because Lewis had 
heard that he was now off to Florida, to head up Project Horizons. Perhaps Luton 
would not be so bad in the short term if Florida became the next stop for him 
too. 

Ben commented that it was good that Mark's hard work on Achilles had been 
recognized by the organization. Lewis looked at Ben with the sort of patronizing 


‘ 


sympathy that politicians usually reserve for their constituents. ‘... And you 
don't think that Mark, being the MD's son-in-law, has anything to do with his 
Florida appointment?’ The brief moment of happiness that Ben had experienced 
evaporated. 


CHAPTER ONE: MENTORING 
INTERVENTION 


Whilst this first chapter is fictional it nevertheless portrays a scenario similar to 
one that is played in organizations of all types, all around the world. A bright, 
talented young thing, new into the job and full of high hopes, finds that their best 
efforts and positive intentions are gradually strangled by unhelpful establishment 
politics. 

As we stated in the introduction, our main purpose is to equip people with 
critical career-enhancing knowledge about the complexities of organizations. We 
do not seek to encourage Dirty Tricks, far from it. Rather we aim to expose them 
for what they often are: self-serving tactics used by manipulative yet savvy 
people to get their own way, always at the expense of another, and often at the 
expense of the whole organization. 

Before we analyze this first episode and we introduce you to the first three 
Dirty Tricks, treat yourself to a brief time out for some one-to-one political 
coaching. To get the most out of this exercise, view it as a real development 
opportunity. Ask yourself the following questions to check the levels of your 
own political savvy, astuteness, innocence or ignorance. 


e What should Ben have done differently in his meeting with Jerry? 

Why do you believe that Project Genesis was renamed? 

What warning signs are there about Project Genesis/Achilles? 

Should Ben take up smoking again? 

What could it cost Ben if he takes up this ‘opportunity’? 

How might the organization suffer if Jerry continues in power? 

What has really been going on behind the scenes? 

Luton and Florida both have international airports, so does that make both 
places okay? 


The critical question to ask yourself is: if you were in Ben's position, what would 
you do next? The following pages will help to shed light on your answer as we 
explore the Dirty Tricks in play. The more politically savvy amongst you will 
have detected three tricks at work here. For each trick that you identified either 
breathe a sign of relief or hang your head in shame. 


THE DIRTY TRICKS IN CHAPTER 
ONE 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 1: FALL GUY/THE PATSY 


Assigning projects or tasks that are destined to fail to an expendable manager so 
that they can be blamed for the failure, and/or to reassign favoured employees 
away from reputation-threatening failure. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 2: DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The tactic of motivating someone to take on a task, project or assignment they 
might reasonably refuse, by pretending it is a development opportunity. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 3: KISS LIKE JUDAS 


Declaring public support for an embattled project or individual, whilst privately 
plotting for change behind the scenes: ‘I am more convinced than ever that Mark 
is the right person to lead the team through these difficult days.’ 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 1: THE FALL 
GUY/THE PATSY+ 


Assigning projects or tasks that are destined to fail to an expendable manager so 
that they can be blamed for the failure, and/or to reassign favoured employees 
away from reputation-threatening failure. 


Projects in organizations fail all the time; it's a fact. Sometimes they fail due to 
incompetence, lack of resources, internal politicking, competitor activity or other 
mitigating circumstances. But how the organization reacts and manages this 
difficult situation is critical and tells us a lot about the true corporate values. 

The more politically astute will have detected this game at the heart of our 
story. Poor Ben is apparently being set up as the Fall Guy without realizing it, by 
being assigned Project Genesis (ironically his Achilles), which sounds very 
much as if it is more likely to fail than succeed. Furthermore Mark, son-in-law of 
the MD, would appear to be doing a great job running the project into the 
ground, and is now being rescued from imminent career-threatening failure by 
his superiors and transferred onto a more ‘career enhancing’ project. Florida or 
Luton? It's a tough choice! 

When projects are about to fail, many of those involved will use all sorts of 
political tactics and games to extricate themselves from the situation. Perhaps 
Mark has been pulling some political strings? The most common tactic is getting 
powerful allies and stakeholders to manoeuvre for reassignment on their behalf. 
This could involve their line managers or friendly directors; in this case family 
in high places! When reassigned they can then appear less like the ‘rats deserting 
the sinking ship’ and are able to take up a position which provides an 
opportunity to express apparently sincere regret at not being around to assist and 


see things through. When Mark has to brief the Achilles Team on his departure 
from the project, no doubt his speech will peppered with such typical ‘regrets at 
moving on at such an exciting time for the project’ and ‘profound 
disappointment at not being around for the climax, but sometimes sacrifices have 
to be made’. 

As each person deserts an apparently doomed project, be it leader or team 
member, their places are frequently taken by Fall Guys and Patsies, many of 
whom have probably been told by powerful others to look upon their 
secondment as a ‘development opportunity’. More on these opportunities later. 

The inevitable consequence of this type of collective, negative political 
activity is that energy, time, resource and commitment are all diverted away 
from the project at the critical time of need. This usually exacerbates the 
situation and sometimes triggers accelerating failure when success still might 
have been possible. Also, more and more people get involved and hooked into 
making moves and ‘playing the game’ instead of getting on and doing project- 
saving work. That said, regardless of the project or its current status, who in their 
right mind would really want to move to Luton? 

The time consumed by each of the participants in this political drama 
represents a significant opportunity cost. There is also a corresponding loss on 
the emotional balance sheet as trust and goodwill are seriously eroded by the 
Machiavellian antics. Whilst Ben might be politically naive, he is nevertheless 
good at his job and well intentioned. Even if he does manage to turn the project 
around the chances are that he will not trust Jerry or Mark and will feel that the 
emotional contract with his employers is null and void. He is most likely to 
move on again, probably to a competitor. He will take his talent, authenticity and 
inside knowledge with him. Is he likely to have good words to say about 
working at Xennic? We suspect not. 

Specialist students of Dirty Tricks at work will be enthralled at an interesting 
twist to Fall Guy, where a project is deliberately set up with built-in failure. In 
this version the Fall Guy is assigned to it from the start, along with as many 
Patsies as can be collectively dumped at any one time without arising undue 
suspicion. Again, the tactic is to demote or remove individuals who do not fit 
with the political ambitions of the key power-brokers. 


GAME STATS: THE FALL GUY/PATSY 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 2 a 6 8 10 


PROFIT WARNING 7/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Much of the damage has already been done before this trick comes into play. 
Therefore the real hit on the bottom line is the lack of creative effort to turn the 
project around, or to exit quickly. The time spent as people re-position 
themselves can add to the opportunity cost as well. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 8/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


When a project starts to fail, the temptation is great, particularly if there is a 
strong culture of negative politics within the organization and there are very 
powerful people at the top of the organization who lack integrity. 


CULTURE THREAT 8/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


This trick more than any other promotes political games amongst all ranks. 
Therefore playing this trick is very damaging to a healthy culture, which benefits 
from straight talking and creative effort. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 3/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


In reality not a huge risk since the ones playing it are the most powerful people 
in the organization who, if accused, are likely to be able to tough it out until the 
shareholders have had enough. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 7/10 TO 11/10 
(WHAT RISK IS THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER 
WHEN THIS TRICK IS IN PLAY?) 


Much depends on where you sit. If you are positioned to head up the project, 
early diagnosis and treatment is essential. The longer it is left the worse it gets. 
Frankly the odds are really stacked against you if all the power players are 
colluding. 


THE ANTIDOTE: FALL GUY/THE PATSY 


As you will have noticed from the story, being good at your job is not going to 
be sufficient insurance against this Dirty Trick. Considerable care is needed 
because of the Victim's Health Warning, the highest score in the book. This is a 
big ugly one to get landed with, so we will spend more time on helping you to 
handle this one than any other Dirty Trick. 

The advice that follows applies if you are in the top job, or are playing a senior 
role in the Fall Guy project. If you have realized you could be caught up with 
this trick, the good news is that at least you have some awareness about the 
situation you are in and the dilemma you face. Many Fall Guys stagger blindly 
on until the inevitable smacks them in the face. The bad news of course is that 
this is still a very uncomfortable place to be. 

Before we start looking at what to do, ask yourself the following ‘self 
coaching’ questions to separate out the facts from your fantasies about the 
situation. This is the first step to political recovery. 


e Why do you think this is a Fall Guy project? 

e What evidence do you have to support this belief? 

e When did you get assigned? 

e What reasons were you given for your selection? 

e Why do you think you were really chosen? 

e What makes you think the ‘powers that be’ consider it to be a Fall Guy 
project? 

e What might be the cost to you of getting out? 

e What is the simplest thing you could do? 

e What is the most radical thing you could do? 


The uncomfortable truth is that someone, somewhere has probably lined you up 
for this fall, and at some stage you took the bait. Now it is likely to be difficult to 
get out of this situation productively and with your integrity intact. 

If as a result of the questions above you are convinced that you have been 
positioned to take the fall, you have a few choices. Firstly you could brush up 
your CV and await the inevitable. Secondly you could confront Machiavelli 
assertively and seek a constructive debate to move the project forward — or kill 
it quickly. Finally, you can exert all your skills and work hard to make the 
project a success against all the odds. We believe that if you are well-prepared 


you should do all three, except the bit about waiting. 

Much of the solution to this problem is standard best practice for any project 
that needs turning around. All of these have their supporters and their opposition. 
Although this is not a book about general business skills, it is worth quickly 
restating the basic steps needed when turning around a project. Then we can turn 
our attention to what to do differently because there is an additional political 
twist that makes this a Fall Guy project. 

1 Identify stakeholders. Anyone who is anyone to do with the project. 

These range from directors, to customers and everyone in between. Anyone 

in fact who will be affected in some way by the project (whether successful 

or not). 

2 Canvass stakeholder positions. Select those who have the strongest 

interest in the project and share your vision for the project. Seek to 

understand their views towards the project. Generally are they for or against 

success? 

3 Revisit business case. Is it still valid and accurate? 

4 Analyze progress. Even if you have been in position for a while, take a 

long hard look at what has happened to date. What successes and failures 

have there been? 

5 Identify key issues. What are the things getting in the way of progress? 

What are the showstoppers? For instance, insufficient resources, system 

failures, technical faults, slow decision making etc. 

6 Stakeholder issues. Return to the key stakeholders with your analysis of 

the issues. Seek their views, agreement and support in resolving the issues. 

7 Reset plans. In the light of everything you have learned, assess the impact 

on the existing plans and propose alterations. 

8 Communication. Develop fast and efficient methods for keeping your 

stakeholders abreast on progress. 

9 Make it happen! 
The real challenge however is navigating through the murky political waters that 
separate a standard project failure from an intended failure. This is where we 
leave the standard textbook advice, which often relies on the assumptions that 
the people you interact with will be honest with you. If you've been set up it will 
be extremely difficult to get straight and honest answers from Machiavelli, but 
not impossible. 

What are the differences between an ailing project and a Fall Guy project? The 


chief difference is that one or more powerful individuals within the business 
have invested political capital in the project's failure. They are also likely to have 
made moves to ensure that the project crashes. Since you've been given the 
covert task of leading the project through to failure, they are more likely to work 
against your efforts to turn it around and thereby protect their political 
investment. 

But don't let this put you off. If you are skilled and determined you can still 
win with integrity, but you will need to take additional steps to protect yourself 
and maximize your chances. 

1 Your bottom line. What is the minimum you are prepared to accept as an 
outcome to this situation (not the project)? For instance, being seen to be 
assertive in a difficult situation and maintain your integrity. 

2 Assess influence. For each of your stakeholders, assign a number which 
represents their ability to influence the project: 10 being very high level of 
influence, 1 being totally lame. 

3 Assess support. From all you've seen and heard, if you believe a 
particular stakeholder is against the project, put a minus sign by their score 
above. 

4 Business bottom line. At what point would you pull the plug on the 
project, even if it puts you at risk? At some stage you may choose to turn up 
the heat by laying it on the line at a stakeholder meeting. Consider adding a 
new milestone to the project to table a continuance/kill decision. 

5 Stakeholder benefits. Once you have sought views on the issues, line up 
the stakeholders and for each write down a few reasons why they would 
benefit if the project failed and how they could benefit if the project 
succeeded. If you can't think of benefits for each stakeholder on both success 
and failure, get some help from your trusted supporters. If you can find a 
way in which the most opposed stakeholder can benefit from the project 
succeeding you have a seed of hope. 

6 Work the extremes. Prioritize the stakeholders to work on. Start with the 
highest scorers, your supporters and then move to those in the murky depths 
of the scoreboard, the adversaries and opponents. 

7 Supporters. Meet individually with them. Restate your visions and 
discuss the benefits they will gain from success. Share your concerns and 
ask for help, support and advice on how to win for the good of the business. 
Invest significant time and energy here, which is the best place to create 


political momentum. 
8 Adversaries. Drawing on the confidence you have gained from your 
supporters, now start to meet with those opposed to project success. Again 
discuss your vision and the benefits you believe they will gain. Seek views 
and insights into the problems they have with your project and seek to 
negotiate support. Do not expect too much of them or spend too much time 
and energy in trying to convert them; remember that they have invested 
elsewhere. 
9 Remain alert. You cannot win all the time. So even if all your opponents 
have come on side, remain vigilant. Watch for other Dirty Tricks and tactics 
that could be used by Machiavellian types. Stay close to your supporters and 
get them active on your behalf. 
No, it's not easy, but neither is it impossible to make rapid progress on turning 
around a Fall Guy project. But you do need to be careful. 

Probably the key opposition that you need to confront, and sooner rather than 
later, is the person you believe set you up. If you've followed the steps above 
you should be in a strong position to know how powerful they are in the larger 
community of stakeholders. Bear this in mind when you decide to confront them. 
Starting a direct conversation with them may not achieve immediate success but 
it does have several very important advantages as a starting point. 

1 It demonstrates your determination to do the right thing for the business. 
2 It flags your self-confidence, assertiveness and political savvy to 
Machiavellian types. 
3 It reduces the need for escalation and attrition, whereby the game spins out 
of control and more bystanders and rescuers get involved, increasing the 
complexity of the situation and consuming more resources. 
These key advantages are always available to us when we deal directly with 
Machiavellian types and this advice holds true for every game to be found in this 
book. Machiavellian types won't often be invited into productive dialogue, but 
when we are successful with this approach, then everyone usually benefits. 

Clearly you have a right to be disappointed, upset or angry at being set up as a 
‘fall guy’. Use these strong feelings to motivate yourself into taking action, but 
keep them under control whilst you actually intervene. It may well be that one 
‘pay-off’ for these gamey individuals is to see you upset, angry or both. They 
may well be looking forward to seeing you ‘lose it’ so that they can claim the 
moral high ground, or perhaps pretend shock or surprise at your behaviour. In 


situations like these you need to engage your emotional intelligence rather than 
your raw emotions, and act with courage and assertion rather than heroics and 
aggression. Remember you will probably want to keep your integrity and self- 
respect intact. 

Having prepared yourself by getting your emotions in check, getting the facts 
straight and having rehearsed your position then it is time to intervene. The entry 
point into a tough political conversation might sound something like this... 


‘Jerry, the facts are that the Genesis project is in more trouble than anyone 
will seem to admit and I want to resolve this situation for the good of the 
business, so let's have the difficult conversation about what is really going 
on behind the scenes and what we can do about it.’ 


Yes, one sentence; don't stop until you finish, but remember to draw breath! 

What happens next is critical. We have handed Jerry a moral dilemma and he 
now has the choice to get honest or get gamey. His choice will help you 
determine what to do next. Be encouraged though that our experience is that this 
type of tough political confrontation can produce remarkable results, with many 
Machiavellian managers being coaxed back into more productive dialogue. 

Notice how our strategy contains a reference to the needs of the business rather 
than the needs of the individual. This enables the conversation to move away 
from an adversarial ‘you against me’ engagement and invites dialogue about the 
business needs rather than personal needs. Removing the personal polarization 
provides a better invitation to Machiavelli to get productive; okay, he won't 
always take it, but we did at least provide him with the chance to do the right 
thing. 

If Jerry takes the offer to co-operate then the situation moves forward 
productively. Should he decide to continue holding his adversarial position; then 
we need to retreat and continue working with our supporters. Retreating is not 
the same as admitting defeat. Retreating in the face of immovable force gives us 
the chance to regroup and try again. We can't and won't win every political battle 
we come across so knowing when to engage and when to retreat are key political 
skills. The bottom line is that your project may well be destined to failure. Even 
if you can turn it around, unless you are savvy the forces ranged against you will 
work even harder to make sure you fail. 

One lady told us of her Fall Guy project through our website. Initially she 
thought it was her opportunity to show people what she was made of. She 
knuckled down, worked hard and started to make real progress in turning the 


project round. As she started to win, the Machiavellian types increased their 
efforts to create failure by withdrawing resources and starting rumours. In the 
end she resigned because she couldn't cope with the personal attacks. Believe it 
or not, she worked for a charitable organization! 

In tackling this you need to use all your resources, build relationships and 
work hard to keep track of the adversaries and their tactics (which is why you 
should make sure and read about all the Dirty Tricks in this book). At the end of 
the day, as a minimum if you can demonstrate high skill levels in trying to do the 
right thing for the business, can remain calm and objective (even smile) and get 
to the end point with your integrity intact, this is probably going to be 
recognized by your key stakeholders. They will think twice about losing such a 
valuable resource. 


THE POWER OF ... 
REALLY GREAT QUESTIONS 


For all of our antidotes you will notice we have created questions for you 
to ask. There is real value in adapting our generic questions and 
composing your own in advance so that they become specific and 
pertinent to your situation. Great questions are usually open and are 
positive in their intent; in other words, they are designed to be helpful and 
elicit quality information, rather than being adversarial and provocative. 
Firing closed questions that lead and limit their response makes 
Machiavelli even more guarded and defensive than usual. Really good 
questions are designed to raise awareness and understanding of the 
situation, to bring clarity to problem solving, not to provide ‘gotcha’ 
moments. The more good questions that we can ask Machiavelli, then the 
more that we leave them no place to hide in our negotiations, and the 
more that we are likely to discover about how they think and feel, and 
what their real intent is. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 2: 
DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The tactic of motivating someone to take on a task, project or assignment they 
might reasonably refuse, by pretending it is a development opportunity. 


«Mt 


Good managers use delegation as an effective means of developing skills, 
experience and self-confidence in those whom they manage and lead. A genuine 
development opportunity provides a stretching and testing task. The employee is 
provided with adequate support, encouragement, resources, information and 
authority. They are genuinely set up for success. It is the way in which 
delegation and empowerment were supposed to work, before the unscrupulous 
hijacked them for their own purposes. 

Your internal radar for Dirty Tricks should have detected how Jerry sells Ben 
Project Genesis (Achilles) as a ‘development opportunity’. Development 
Opportunity becomes a game when the ‘opportunity’ is really a cover-up 
position for some disingenuous dirty work emerging from the organizational 
shadows or sewers. Machiavellian managers and leaders play this game for any 
number of self-interested and disingenuous reasons ... 


e An attempt to seduce people into feeling better about taking on an 
unpleasant project. 


e To dump unwanted assignments on the unwary. 

e To covertly increase the workload of another. 

e To disguise their own incompetence or lack of skill. 

e To avoid politically unfashionable projects. 

e To demonstrate to others an apparent aura of modern, cutting-edge 

management style, embracing delegation and empowerment. 

A variation of this game is when the Development Opportunity is used as a 
cover-up position for getting someone out of the way. This can range from 
secondment to resignation. 


GAME STATS: DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Profit Warning 


Org. Susceptibility 


Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 3/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


In isolation this is not too serious for the bottom line. However, beware of the 
effects of combining it with a trick like Fall Guy. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 9/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


In the workshops we run, so many people have a cynical reaction to a 
‘Development Opportunity’, it seems to us that this is so popular that the very 
meaning of the words are starting to change. Many euphemisms have lost their 
power though overuse. Tell 100 middle managers that you have a ‘challenge’ for 
them and we'd wager that greater than half would immediately recode that as a 
‘problem’ heading their way! 


CULTURE THREAT 6/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Overuse in an organization will breed cynicism. As this takes hold, interest in 
development opportunities will wane and genuine chances to expand skills will 


start to pass by unrecognized. Beware also that when this trick is played, the 
victim will move between two extremes — delight and despair. 


PLAYER'S RISK RATING 7/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


The more a Machiavellian manager uses this tactic then the more it reduces in 
power. Team members get savvy to it quickly and Machiavelli will begin to 
wonder why the team doesn't seem to be interested in these delegated 
assignments. He will also be surprised at just how creative his team become at 
avoiding them. 


VICTIM'S HEALTH WARNING 3/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


Unless used in combination with other more dangerous games, this is a fairly 
tame one. Not only is it usually played with low impact assignments, they are 
often quite small. Once you've recognized the trick and learned the antidote it 
can be surprisingly easy to extricate yourself, unless you want to go to Luton of 
course! 


THE ANTIDOTE: DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Next time someone offers you a ‘Development Opportunity’ and you are 
suspicious about their motives, experiment with some or all of the following 
smart questions. These will help you to determine if the opportunity is genuine 
or if it is just a game. Alternatively if we are a tad too late and you have already 
been ‘opportunitied’ then go back and enquire some more! 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK ABOUT 
DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


e What exactly is involved? 

e What is the connection between this opportunity and my development plan? 

e How does this move my development forward? 

e How might this be a good move for the business? 

e How might this be a good move for our customers? 

e Why have I been identified for this? 

e Who else was considered for this and why were they rejected? 

e What was the thinking behind me taking this on? 

e Why is this a good time for me to be pursuing this opportunity? 

e What will the success criteria be? 

e What timescales are we working to? How will we know when it is finished? 

e What happens after this opportunity is finished? 

e What impact will this have on my current workload and schedule? 

e Which of my current priorities should I cancel to find room for this? 

e What resources will be made available to me? 

e How might this be relevant to my current work and career plan? 

e What's in it for me? 

e What's in it for you? 

e What happens if I say ‘thanks, but no thanks’? 
These questions provide a quality control check for setting objectives; remember 
SMART?? If your boss can answer most of these, a SMART objective is within 
your grasp and this is unlikely to be a game. Depending on how your boss 
responds, you've got a number of options on what you say next: 


e Option 1: ‘Jerry, with the best of intentions, I'm going to take a risk. I have 
to say that this feels like a bit of knee jerk delegation. I want us to ensure 
that we get this right first time for everyone, so why don't we get more 
creative about our options and work together to make a better plan?’ 

e Option 2: ‘Thanks for the opportunity Jerry, but no thanks.’ 

e Option 3: ‘Jerry, I wonder why you are making this sound like a choice, 
when in fact this is not negotiable? I wonder why you couldn't just tell me 
directly that you just wanted me to take this assignment on? In future let's 
be more direct with one another.’ 

e Option 4: ‘Thanks Jerry, I'll get straight down to work’ 

Whatever Jerry does next clearly signposts up what sort of a boss he is. You 
have given him every chance of being assertive and straight in his delegation 
style. If he gets upset and continues to use this tactic, then at least you know 
what sort of an animal you have managing you and you are now forewarned. 


THE POWER OF ... 
GETTING OVER IT 


Organizational politics is a fact of life; it is not going to go away however 
deeply you bury your head in the sand and hope that it will. Ostriches 
make very poor positive politicians. Sadly very few people get structured, 
professional help with managing organizational politics. However, help is 
at hand now from a number of professional and enlightened management 
development providers. According to a recent study by eminent 
researchers at Roffey Park, 46% of managers only learned political skills 
from watching others, so a little professional help is likely to go a long 
way, especially if the political skills they have been observing and 
learning are from Machiavelli. The more that we deny the existence of 
politics at work, the longer we maintain our ignorance and the more that 
we hand the advantage to the Machiavellian types who seek to exploit this 
outlook. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 3: KISS LIKE 
JUDAS 


Declaring public support for an embattled project or individual, whilst privately 
plotting for change behind the scenes: ‘I am more convinced than ever that 
Mark is the right person to lead the team through these difficult days.’ 


Sometimes as professional managers and leaders, we are not in a position to tell 
people on the team or in the organization the whole story. This could be due to 
legal or contractual obligations, under which circumstances these types of public 
pronouncements are a tough call, not a game. Often there are also genuine 
reasons of business strategy, timing etc. that inhibit full disclosure of the behind- 
the-scenes moves being made. 

It becomes a Dirty Trick when someone is actively manoeuvring behind the 
scenes to make a personnel change, but lacks the courage or honesty to face the 
challenge and let people know where they really stand. The politically savvy 
amongst you will have detected on your political radar the telltale signs of this 
game, but sadly Ben, who was in a State of shock at the time, missed the 
apparent subtlety of what Jerry meant when he talked about how the MD had 
been publicly trumpeting Mark's achievements. ‘Everyone believes that Mark 
has been doing a great job in difficult circumstances, the MD even said so at the 
last shareholders meeting...’ 

Game connoisseurs will recognize that, strictly speaking, this is a variation on 
the theme because, as you will remember, Mark is the MD's son-in-law and is 


going to do quite nicely out of this game. Ben is going to lose out. Kiss Like 
Judas is usually reserved for a public declaration of support by a leader, whilst 
behind the scenes manoeuvring for replacement continues. 

For those of you who watch professional sport, you will recognize the much 
dreaded ‘vote of confidence’ the director makes to the media, duplicitously 
suggesting full support to the embattled manager, coach or star player, 
immediately before the axe falls. And then, surprise surprise, the latest 
signing/new replacement is unveiled. The world of governmental politics is also 
littered with examples. 

Why do leaders and managers feel the need to spin messages in this way? Do 
they not realize that these public statements have as much credibility as a 
government minister resigning to ‘spend more time with my family’? Do they not 
realize their people are by and large intelligent and are not so blinkered and 
credulous? Perhaps they lie because at some level they erroneously believe that 
the followers can't handle the truth and that some form of mass panic or 
collective hysteria will take place, therefore obfuscation is a better strategy. 

As we remarked earlier, projects fail in organizations all the time and for any 
number of reasons. As the failure looms ever larger and the time runs out, 
everyone in the organization frequently knows who is responsible and what is 
really going on, so playing Kiss Like Judas becomes counter-productive as it 
generates a further lack of faith in the leadership. To the enlightened and astute it 
appears that the leadership have become increasingly desperate to hypnotize the 
entire workforce into believing that everything will be okay, provided everyone 
ignore reality and keep the faith. Unsurprisingly this Dirty Trick fans the flames 
and provides fodder for the cynics. The cost to the organization's emotional 
balance sheet is great. Cynicism, distrust and suspicion from the workforce 
toward corporate communications dramatically reduce leadership effectiveness. 

The most obvious reason for the popularity of Kiss Like Judas is that often the 
person leading the very public, positive outpourings in support of some 
incompetent manager, is the same person who hired or appointed them to the 
project in the first place. Therefore their failure exposes the leader to ‘reputation 
contamination through association with failure’, which is an executive condition 
that leaders and managers are rightly afraid of! Sadly they frequently believe that 
this Dirty Trick will save them whilst they attempt to secretly sacrifice one Fall 
Guy and engage a replacement. The really bad news is that sometimes it works 
and they get away with it, at least in the short-term. Longer term credibility and 
integrity are however contaminated. 


GAME STATS: KISS LIKE JUDAS 


Profit Warning 


Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 4/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


On its own this trick is probably not that damaging to the bottom line. What are 
lost are the beneficial effects of trust and positive effort to get the real issues 
dealt with for the benefit of the organization. Damage can escalate quickly if 
Kiss Like Judas is combined with other tricks. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 7/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


It never ceases to amaze us just how much effort people will exert to avoid 
owning up to mistakes. Perhaps this is not so surprising because often when this 
trick comes into play, the senior powers have already invested significant time, 
effort and motivational speeches into the project. Perhaps its just habit! 


CULTURE THREAT 8/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


This Dirty Trick is seriously damaging to the credibility of corporate 
communications and the directors or managers who sign the messages of ‘spin’ 
off. Once the ruse has been rumbled, cynicism grows alarmingly and genuine 


authentic communication is treated with suspicion. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 8/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICKS 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


The main worry here for players is personal credibility. Who do you think you 
are kidding? What does this tell everyone in the organization who actually 
knows what is going on? Do you think your staff are ignorant or will burst into 
tears if you are honest with them? Shame on you! 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 7/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


Risk levels depend on your personal involvement and type of organization. As 
we noted earlier, in professional sport, being ‘kissed’ means you are done for! 
Elsewhere, if you are being ‘kissed’ then reputation damage and ‘career 
realignment’ is just around the corner. If it is your manager being kissed, you 
may well be about to have a change at the top, and depending on your outlook, 
this may not be so bad. 


IMPORTANT CAVEAT 


Not all corporate communications are spin and this type of public ‘kissing’ can 
sometimes be genuine — no really, stop laughing over there at FA headquarters. 


THE ANTIDOTE: KISS LIKE JUDAS 


If you are a leader who uses this game, then you might like to reflect for a while 
about the longer term impact of using this strategy. Whichever way you want to 
rationalize it, the bottom line is that you are lying to your people. And, guess 
what? Our research suggests that they are seldom taken in by such tactics. The 
evidence suggests that at best all you have done is bought a little time for 
yourself at great expense on the emotional balance sheet. 

Furthermore, this tactic serves to breed cynicism around your communications 
and damages your personal credibility and integrity. Also, what happens now 
that people in your organization are reading this book and know this strategy? 
Do you need any more reasons to stop? 

Tackling a leader, who thinks that Kiss Like Judas is a good idea, is risky. It 
requires courage, and even if done skilfully it may still turn out to be a ‘career 
decision’ for whoever takes up the baton but gets their political intervention 
strategy wrong. In short, this is one of those games where you really have to 
want to intervene as an act of courage. The best advice emerging from our 
research and workshops is to choose your battles strategically, and we agree with 
this wholeheartedly. Even whistle blowers who publicly expose the duplicity of 
multinationals in the press can pay a high personal price, beyond losing their 
jobs. 

We have however identified three best practice tactics for handling this trick 
proactively and positively. Before you act, read this book completely and do an 
audit on other tricks that could be in play. Then carefully consider the negative 
consequences for the organization if Kiss Like Judas continues. These thoughts 
will be an invaluable resource to draw on when you tackle the player. 

1 Challenge in private, don't expose in public. Leaders who are playing this 
game are very unlikely to admit it publicly, so find a way of getting a more 
private word with them somehow. If you feel that you want to expose them 
publicly, then you are probably acting out of revenge when you could be 
acting for the common good. Be careful with that emotion! 

2 When you meet with them ensure that you can find some way of helping 
them to save face and get out of this situation positively. Remember that 
they probably chose this game because they want to save face over a bad 
choice they made in the first place. 


3 Help them come up with a better plan and more positive long-term 
strategy. Go into that meeting with at least three ideas for them to consider. 
We also suggest that you might like to consider some appropriately tough and 
tactful political challenging to use in your meeting. In this context it might sound 

something like this ... 


‘Jerry, I suspect that you are uncomfortable with the way Project Genesis is 
being led and that it puts you in a tricky situation personally. Rightly or 
wrongly, no one seems too convinced about the old man's speech in support 
of Mark, and I want to get a better outcome for everyone, yes even the 
shareholders! I have some ideas I want to discuss for how to make the 
situation better for you.’ 


Now, we know that to some of you, this sounds pretty direct and tough. Well, 
yes it is, and it will probably need to match the conversational and thinking style 
of the person you are challenging. We know from the story that Jerry wears an 
outside persona of ‘tough guy’ so in order to influence him, matching him needs 
to be tough. Now, there is no guarantee that this will work, but our experience is 
that variations on this theme, which is designed to show concern rather than 
accusation and creativity rather than blame, gives you the best chance of success. 
Notice also the joke about the shareholders, which is intended to lighten the 
conversation and reduce the tension in the communication. 

Even if you are not successful with your intervention it is quite likely that 
Jerry might still be impressed at the confidence and courage you demonstrated. 
Jerry is most likely to want a team with tough characters in his own image. You 
also signal to him the concern you have for both him and for the team, and you 
also get the satisfaction of knowing that you did the right thing, and that you did 
what you could in a very difficult situation. 

If the leader reacts badly to your well-intentioned intervention, (and you know 
that you have acted with a clear heart and with skill and tact) then you have 
probably learned a valuable lesson about the type of leader or organization you 
are working in. Now it is your turn to decide what happens next. 


THE POWER OF ... 
PROJECTION AND TRANSFERENCE 


If you think that your boss or someone else has the power, and you feel 
powerless, think again. Sure the boss has power, but everyone working in 
the organization has nower. esneciallv vou. Your known nower sources 
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probably come from your expertise, your skill it ae and people, or 
perhaps you are a wiz with IT. However, what about all the power that is 
projected on to you by others, sources which you are not aware of? On 
our workshops we ask delegates where they think our power comes from 
even though they have only just met us. Without exception they cite a 
wide variety of sources, which often have no basis in reality. They project 
this power onto us and we are happy to accept it. This type of power 
transference happens all the time. Ask a trusted friend for their ideas 
about how you are perceived and what assumptions people make about 
your power. 


1 A person who is ridiculed, victimized or deceived and it has been suggested 
to us that this label originates from Chicago gangsters from the American 
prohibition period. 


2 Specific, Measurable, Achievable, Relevant and Time scaled objectives. 


Chapter Two 


The Apprentice 


How could he leave Ben feeling down like that? Okay, perhaps Lewis had been 
a little rash to cast doubt in Ben's mind, but only a small slip. ‘Listen Ben, 
whatever the reason is for Mark going off to Florida, you have now got an 
opportunity to make a name for yourself. If I were you I'd just get cracking and 
show them what you're made of.’ With that Lewis sauntered off for a coffee, 
confident in the knowledge that Ben would soon be out of the way. He chuckled 
inwardly. What a sucker. 

Sauntering was of course a practised art. Lewis had always thought rushing 
was particularly abhorrent. He had always regarded his self-control and fluidity 
of movement as a great asset. Even at school he had learned early that a smooth 
stroking back of his hair, with a nonchalant smile had given him a certain 
magnetism. The extent to which this self-impression was misguided in the harsh 
reality of Xennic had never been pointed out. The usual, carefully guarded 
reaction was ‘what a creep’. 

Slowing his pace, Lewis reflected on how upset he had been when Ben was 
appointed. He'd made all the right noises and carefully crafted his moves, the 
right moves. How could he have missed getting that job? It was beginning to 
dawn on him now. A smart move by Jerry perhaps? 

Now that the Genesis game was in play, Lewis surmised that maybe, just 
maybe, there was method in their madness. Achilles was going down the tubes. 
Many of his friends — yes, he really did have some friends — had already 
managed to jump ship and he was certainly glad to be out of the way. It looked 
very much like the powers that be needed a scapegoat. Perhaps that was why 
Ben had beaten him to the job? His obvious talents were being saved for another 
day. On reflection there was plenty that he could have done to help Ben with 
Achilles and how he might go about saving both the project and himself, but 
then again ... 

Why should he? His status as Jerry's protégé had been confirmed during a 
quiet téte-a-téte during a corporate function. Jerry looked upon him as a loyal 


supporter and saw real potential in him. The quantity of empty whisky bottles 
failed to register on Lewis's rather duller than usual senses on that particular 
occasion, but Jerry's words were now hardwired into his consciousness. 
Reflecting on this bolstered the belief that his moment of glory was approaching. 

Because Lewis knew the ‘way things work round here’ there was lots of 
advice he could give Ben. But that wasn't his style, particularly if the movers and 
shakers had other plans. Wouldn't want to ruffle their feathers and threaten his 
own position, particularly if he was soon destined to get Ben's job. 

‘Guess they'll end up blaming it on a recruitment foul up and be able to take 
another shot at the HR director who seriously upset Jerry at a board meeting six 
months ago,’ he concluded as he took the back stairs to the coffee lounge. He 
always preferred the stairs, particularly since they put that infernal camera in the 
lift. Lewis much preferred to stay in the quiet shadows where he could operate 
unobserved. Perhaps it was his unconscious mind attempting to conceal his 
hairstyle. He had explained it to himself that he needed the exercise to tone up 
his physique. 

Pleased with his own sense of destiny, and impressed by his own grasp of what 
he thought was really happening, he entered the lounge. Certainly in Lewis's 
view a very civilized innovation to improve the workplace culture. To relax and 
talk shop over a coffee in armchairs was a definite motivator for Lewis and 
closely aligned to his sense of being. 

Sarah Lees spotted him enter and started to make a beeline for him. She really 
was rather good. Whoever brought her into the business needed a medal. Not 
only was she excellent at her job, she was also quite stunning to look at. Before 
he had extracted his cappuccino from the machine, Sarah was at his side with a 
warm smile. ‘Hi Lewis, I'm glad I caught you’. 

‘I'm very glad you caught me too’ he leered. Forcing himself away from 
thoughts best left undisclosed, Lewis just managed to muster sufficient political 
correctness to continue ‘What's on your mind Sarah?’ 

‘Well, you know we've always had problems with the Customer Acquisition 
Process, whereby 1 in 5 need to be reworked; well, I've got an idea how we can 
rectify this and save approximately £300k per annum.’ ‘Go on, this sounds 
interesting’ said Lewis, somehow managing to maintain eye contact and keeping 
his gaze from drifting elsewhere. 

Sarah went on to outline her analysis of the problem, suggested a way of 
redesigning the process and how she calculated the large savings. Lewis was 


interested, very interested indeed. She also had a cracking idea with real 
potential and was actually asking him for help. 

‘Listen Sarah, it all sounds wonderful in concept, but frankly it's unlikely to 
work. First you've got the IT problems. Do you know how long it takes to get 
anything changed there, particularly now there is a change freeze on? Also, it's 
not likely to be a big priority for the business right now. I don't mean to be 
discouraging, but let me give it some thought and let you know. Sorry, gotta 
dash now ...’ He considered his next move. Perhaps he could help Sarah's career 
some more, over dinner perhaps? 

Anxious as ever to make a good impression, Lewis moved with 
uncharacteristic haste. Taking the lift he collected his thoughts. He needed to 
catch Jerry on his way back from the board meeting. The idea was good. Very 
good. In fact a sure-fire winner and something that was very much on the right 
agenda as well. Perhaps he could use this to get back in the spotlight whilst Ben 
was away in Luton. He could almost have been forgiven for the unconscious 
smirk as he pictured Ben struggling to remain motivated in Luton. 

‘Ah, Jerry old chap, need a quiet word ... it's quite important’. He paused for 
effect. ‘How do you fancy saving £600k this year on one of the key issues we 
raised at the SAD over the weekend? Not only will it save you a bunch of 
money, but we'll also be able to reduce the headcount a little I think ... 
interested?’ 

‘T'm listening, but make it quick, Lewis.’ Whilst Lewis steadied his pace and 
delivered his ten-minute attempt at an elevator pitch, Jerry's thoughts drifted. 

Why oh why had he stupidly suggested to Lewis that he was his ‘apprentice?’ 
For God's sake, Lewis was far too slow. Jerry prided himself on setting a quick 
pace, and this seemed to pass unnoticed by Lewis. Did he not realize yet that you 
had to be a fast mover in this place? Xennic was not a place for people who 
ambled through life. You had to be a mover and a shaker. Make things happen 
fast. And here he was, rambling on about saving a paltry £0.6m when the 
company had to cover a £12m overspend? Xennic's Achilles heel! 

But Lewis was useful. And had proved so in many ways. Very malleable and 
could be sent on errands to move forward Jerry's agenda. Because of his slow 
pace, this often lulled adversaries into a false sense of security. Ready in fact for 
Jerry to strike. 

‘... personally I think we need to redesign ...” Jerry reached a conclusion in 
his own mind and interrupted Lewis mid-sentence. ‘Listen Lewis, you know as 


well as I do that we need to focus on priorities. With Achilles, um, Genesis we 
need to recover quickly. I think your idea could have legs, but to get the 
attention it deserves it needs to be a million plus saving. Why don't you pull 
together a research team, complete a business case, do a simulation test, and 
build a case for me to consider taking forward. This will need a sound business 
case if it is going to fly. Good thinking though Lewis, I think it might work 
eventually.’ 

Lewis failed to notice the haste with which he was ushered out of Jerry's 
office, partly because he had drifted out on the memory of being his apprentice 


CHAPTER TWO: MENTORING 
INTERVENTION 


Not all Dirty Tricks reside in the lofty heights of the executive office. Many are 
played out day after day in the numerous interactions at a more junior level. This 
chapter is typical of the type of interactions that occur around us all the time. 
Does it ring any bells? 

We think you'll agree that the scenes played out in this chapter could and 
probably are happening around you now. However, as we expose more and more 
of these, you'll soon start to get a feel for what is really happening and the 
consequences of allowing it to continue, for you, your team and the organization. 

Before we spell them out, reflect back on the story so far and consider your 
answers to the following coaching questions. Remember there are no right 
answers and they are provided to help you to start thinking about the way you 
behave in the work setting and to raise your political awareness and savvy. 


e What image is Lewis trying to project? How could this be useful in 
organizational life? 

e How would you have responded to Sarah's idea? 

e What should Sarah have done differently? 

e What do you think would have happened if Sarah had gone directly to 
Jerry? 

e Would Sarah respond positively to an invite to dinner from Lewis? 

e What are the negative consequences of exaggerating the potential savings 

from Sarah's idea? 

How does Jerry benefit from his relationship with Lewis? 

What benefits does Lewis get? 

Does their relationship work to the benefit of the business? 

Should having bad hair lead to disciplinary action? 


Let us now turn our attention back to the Dirty Tricks illustrated here. If you've 
skipped forward already, shame on you. If you've already recognized them either 
you are a Savvy individual or ... shame on you! 


The Dirty Tricks in Chapter Two 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 4: BYSTANDER 


Knowing that someone is in a problematic situation, but standing on the 
sidelines, doing nothing, when intervention is appropriate and would be helpful 
to the business. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 5: CREATIVE MAGPIE 


Exaggerating involvement in the ideas and good work of others, or blatantly 
stealing them and hiding the originators’ worthy contributions. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 6: TELL ME MORE 


The tactic of delaying decisions or honest disclosure by requesting more work, 
research or data which often includes the efforts of others. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 4: BYSTANDER 


Knowing that someone is in a problematic situation, but standing on the 
sidelines, doing nothing, when intervention is appropriate and would be helpful 
to the business. 


fhe. 


This trick is the self-interested act of deliberately allowing someone else to 
drift towards failure, embarrassment or worse at a time when intervention was 
still possible. It is a strange political act whereby the persecutor actually does 
nothing! This trick is usually played by Bystanders for their personal profit, 
hoping to benefit from the failure of another, and is particularly easy to play 
since the Bystander is often out of the direct reporting structure and it is often 
easier to ‘say nothing’ than to help. The Bystander is a silent witness and usually 
finds that doing nothing is the easiest and most advantageous position. It is 
strange to regard doing nothing as a political strategy and the absence of action 
or behaviour, makes this Dirty Trick doubly hard to spot. 

However, the politically astute will know that Bystanders often leave tell-tale 
signs if we can get close enough to them to ask their opinions. When we engage 
with them, the Bystander will usually do a quick mental stock-take of the 
advantages and disadvantages of intervention, but often choose a hasty exit or 
change of subject. As you may have noticed at the end of Chapter One, Lewis 
alerted Ben to the fact that Mark was the MD's son-in-law. Yet at the start of this 


chapter he quickly tries to cover his ‘mistake’ by motivating Ben to get cracking, 
to make a name for himself, and then quickly exits (as quickly as Lewis is ever 
likely to and still remain consistent to his sense of style). The Bystander's quick 
exit is usually to avoid any follow-up questions that could be in the mind of the 
victim. 

We also learned earlier on in this chapter that Lewis is withholding 
information and is in a position to help Ben, but has decided that Ben's failure is 
his just reward. 

Projects and initiatives fail all the time. It's a fact. Yet when the axe eventually 
falls, not many people appear to be surprised, except perhaps the poor 
unfortunates who are directly involved. This is symptomatic of an organizational 
tendency to stand by. At the point of failure, a great deal of post disaster 
rationalization occurs as the Bystanders quickly emerge from the shadow side of 
the organization and pick over the tragedy. They avoid difficult and appropriate 
questions about why they just watched the emerging disaster (if these are in fact 
asked) with lame excuses such as ‘it was none of my business’, ‘not my 
responsibility’ or ‘it's not my style to interfere, particularly when I have so much 
else on my plate’. Often you will see the Bystanders looking happiest on the day 
the project is pulled, frequently at their most energetic as the rumour mill and 
grapevine go into overdrive. 

The reasons for taking this position are multiple and complex. However, you 
can strip away this complexity because at the end of the day, they will either not 
be damaged by the failure or might directly benefit. In Lewis's case, his logic is 
that with Ben out of the way on a doomed project, he is one step closer to 
success, or taking his job, which he believes was his by rights anyway. 
Sometimes fear can play a factor. To get involved in a difficult situation may 
expose an individual to scrutiny and challenge. They may end up tarnished and 
be linked with the ailing individual or project. Not a good career move many 
will reason. 


GAME STATS: BYSTANDER 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 £ 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 9/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Apart from some petty moves, this trick is usually found when the stakes are 
highest. Although the project is doomed to fail, intervention still has the 
opportunity to protect the bottom line. A swifter end can save thousands. 
Marshalling creative talent to snatch victory from the jaws of defeat, or to look 
at innovative ways to salvage corporate value from the lessons are often 
overlooked in the emerging politicking?. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 8/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


Human beings are programmed at birth to take the easiest route. When mixed 
with a strong selfish nature, or a score to settle, why rock the boat? It appears all 
too easy to lurk in the shadows as a Bystander! 


CULTURE THREAT 6/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


This trick is difficult to see because we tend not to recognize doing nothing as a 
political strategy. The victims have plenty of other things to occupy their 


thinking time and the Bystanders lurk in the shadows doing nothing. As the 
stress rises their minds fail to spot the clues, and the potential sources of help. 
The cultural threat is really one whereby failure is allowed to happen too often. 
This creates a general drag on staff morale but not a haemorrhage. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 4/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


This is low risk because the chances of being caught in the act are minimal. Even 
when they are caught, it is relatively easy to feign innocence or claim to be not 
responsible and then latterly to appear to offer help. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 8/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


With others making personal decisions about the problem the victim is facing, 
the indicators warn that this situation could get very bad indeed. This risk may 
be aggravated by other tricks being played behind the scenes to steer the project 
closer to failure, or to amplify the problems of the victim to carefully selected 
ears (note that this does however heighten the risk of exposure). With potential 
sources of help, often quite capable and influential, standing by, watch out! 


THE ANTIDOTE: BYSTANDER 


This is so easy to play. To give you some insights into the mind of the player, 
think of a difficult issue that you either are, or could be a Bystander for? Be 
honest with yourself in the safety of this book and explore the situation by 
asking yourself the following questions about the issue: 

e What good reason do I have for not getting involved? 

e What would it cost me personally by getting involved? 

e What is the cost to my colleagues, clients and customers if I take the 

Bystander position? 

e What is the cost to the business if I do not intervene? 

e To what extent am I happy to see my colleague(s) fail? Why is that? 

e What are my colleagues expecting of me in this situation? 

e What is the organization expecting of me in this situation? 

e How likely is it that I am being subtly manipulated into intervening? 

e How will I feel when this project finally fails? 

e If I was to intervene what is the worst that can happen? 

e If Iam honest with myself, and true to my values, is the Bystander position 

justified? 
These questions are designed to test out your position and check to make sure 
that you are aligned with your values. Any disconnection between your actions 
and your values is likely to cause stress and discomfort. Therefore these 
questions may prompt you to do the right thing for your customers, your 
colleagues, your organization and most importantly of all, you. 

Okay relax; let us now tum our attention to how to handle someone else 
playing this trick. The critical aspect is recognition. Unless you can see this, it is 
impossible to handle. Yet if you do the benefits can be significant. 

Because this trick is usually in play when you are in a tight spot, get into the 
habit of noticing your stress levels about an issue you are working on. As soon 
as you recognize that things could be getting a little hot, try to stand back for a 
moment and ask yourself: 

e Who is being less helpful than I would expect? 

e Who might be able to help me in this situation, but is not? 

e Is anybody being evasive or making obscure statements about the situation? 

e Has anybody started to help but then backed off? 


e Who is suggesting this is a difficult situation but not offering any 
constructive advice or help? 


Depending on the nature of your situation or project, you could have any number 
of Bystanders. You need help so rather than trying to pick on the closest, 
prioritize those who you believe could be most helpful, or dangerous to you. 
When you have selected those to tackle, for each one consider — 


e Why do I suspect they are Bystanding? 

e What reasons could they have for taking this position? 
e How will they benefit if I fail? 

e How could they benefit from helping me? 

e What is the worst that could happen if I tackle them? 


When you have decided to confront a Bystander, try to adopt a positive attitude 
and resist the temptation to accuse. Your best chances of extricating yourself 
from the difficult situation you find yourself in, is to enlist help and support, not 
create or reinforce enemies. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK THE BYSTANDER 


e I couldn't help but notice you think I'm in a hole here; can you help me 
understand your thinking? 

e You dropped a hint the other day that people are opposed to this project. 

Can you be more specific? 

What are your reservations? 

What do you envisage is likely to happen here? 

What positive outcomes can you see? 

What steps should I take to bring things back under control? 

What would your advice be? 

Who is really opposed to this project? 

If you could help, how would the organization benefit? 

What would you gain from helping? 


At the end of the day remember, everyone is entitled to free choice. If they are 
still intent on remaining a Bystander, seek another route to get the help you need 
and deserve. Remember also that a Bystander might be hoping to profit 
personally from your failure so be on your guard should you decide to engage 
with them. Another useful part of your strategy should be to identify key players 
and stakeholders close to the Bystander as they might be worth appealing to 
because of the leverage they might be able to provide. 


One of the keys to successful positive politics is to work most closely with 
those whom you trust and are in agreement with, to develop political 
momentum. Time invested with these allies is usually time better spent than in 
attempting to convert Bystanders to the cause. 


THE POWER OF ... 
SECOND POSITION THINKING 


The great American management guru Stephen Covey believes that you 
should ‘seek first to understand then to be understood’. Before taking 
your assertive action and tackling Machiavelli, spend some time 
considering the situation from their viewpoint. What is compelling them 
to act in such manipulative ways? What external pressures might be 
driving their need to manipulate and use Dirty Tricks? What other options 
have they ignored or cannot see? This second position thinking can 
greatly inform your strategy and your chances of success. This way we 
get a new insight into what is going on for them and what might be 
driving their need to behave in such manipulative ways. When we talk 
about how difficult their situation must have been, or how hard their 
decision was, we demonstrate our consideration and signal our positive 
intent. It can also be helpful to extend this process to consider the 
outlooks that other Bystanders or stakeholders might have, especially if 
they are likely to get involved at some stage. How does this situation 
seem from their vantage point? 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 5: CREATIVE 
MAGPIE 


Exaggerating involvement in the ideas and good work of others, or blatantly 
stealing them and hiding the originators’ worthy contributions. 


The Creative Magpie comes in many varieties. The lesser-spotted magpie flies 
around collecting ideas, data and proposals from others. These are then fed up to 
a higher authority but presented as the magpie's own work. The more vicious 
variety (the vulture magpie) listens to great ideas and then demoralizes its victim 
by suggesting the idea is awful and is destined to the waste bin, particularly 
‘from someone in your position’. Having ensured that the idea will not pop up 
via another route, they then take the shiny new idea to the top table confident in 
the glory that will follow. No prizes for working out which variety Lewis was 
born into. 

Whichever variety you discover, the bottom line is that they are stealing. Often 
we find that their rationale is that the idea will not go anywhere unless their 
superior skills or position is behind it. Sometimes this is shared with the victim. 
To add insult to injury, the victim can also be asked to add further time and 
effort and the theft only happens in the last moment. 


One colleague told us of her experience of this. After spending several weeks 
putting together a talent retention strategy, her boss thanked her for her efforts 
and then, before emailing it to the HR director, he replaced her name with his 
own. That was the extent of the effort he put into the project. She only 
discovered this after it was circulated to a wider audience following a steering 
committee meeting to which she had not been invited. Ironically, her talents 
were soon being deployed by another organization. Oh, and the magpie has also 
moved on to premature retirement! 

At the heart of a magpie is a seriously insecure person. Someone who perhaps 
lacks the skills needed to perform to an acceptable level, or is seriously 
concerned about needing to look good but is unable to back this up with genuine 
high performance. They also seem to have missed the management development 
module on how to get the best out of other people and that you can get serious 
benefit from being recognized as someone who can develop others and push 
them forward. 

The sad fact about this trick is that it breeds demotivation very quickly, 
particularly when exercised on the lower ranks who often feel powerless to act. 
After all, a magpie doesn't rob an eagle's nest! The rot quickly sets in and the 
ideas and energy dwindle. What is the point if I'm never going to get recognized 
here? With the organizational imperative increasingly becoming ‘innovate or 
die’ all businesses should wake up to the drain this trick can have on the talent 
that they have worked so hard to recruit and develop. 


GAME STATS: CREATIVE MAGPIE 


Profit Warning 

Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 5/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Sadly, the overall impact on the organization, particularly in the short-term is 
low, since at least great ideas are being moved forward. Longer term however, 
the impact gets worse as the ideas start to dry up, and the re-recruitment costs 
Start to rise. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 9/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


With the pressure on for individuals to prove their value to the bottom line, the 
temptation to play this trick at some level is high. Particularly amongst the lower 
ranks, most of us have been visited by a magpie. 


CULTURE THREAT 8/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


If this trick is widespread, the culture is likely to be much less innovative than it 
should be. Since the culture is ‘the way we do things round here’ this trick will 
soon transform one of the norms to ‘have an idea, see it pinched’. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 8/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


This trick is one of the easiest to recognize, particularly after the event. 
Therefore it represents a high risk to the player as they will soon get a reputation 
and their staff will soon learn to do things differently. Also the player risks a 
downturn in productivity as morale drops. This can quickly give them even more 
things to worry about. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 3/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


Actually low risk but very annoying. So you fail to get recognized for the idea or 
hard work. Often the theft gets exposed and recognition may follow. It also has 
the interesting twist of making the magpie more dependent on you, raising your 
personal power in the relationship. Another interesting aspect is that the magpie 
seldom really understands your idea fully and fails to articulate it convincingly. 


THE ANTIDOTE: CREATIVE MAGPIE 


How you deal with the magpie depends on when you catch them. If you want to 
catch them whilst they are still in the nest, try ‘resist and insist’. However, if 
they have flown before you discovered your loss you have time to consider your 
strategy carefully and use ‘vaccination’. 


RESIST AND INSIST 


Surprisingly, in this strategy it is not critical that you have identified them as a 
magpie, nor that you have reason to distrust their motivations. If they are a 
magpie, using this tactic will put them under some serious pressure. Yet don't 
worry if you haven't got a magpie in front of you because it is highly likely if 
your tone is right that they will respect you regardless. 

When they suggest that they will ‘take it from here’, politely resist and insist 
that you take responsibility for presenting your own work. Let them know that 
you are confident enough in your own abilities to take it further, and that you 
want to see it through. Thank them for their support, interest and contribution, 
but continue to resist and insist that you need this learning opportunity. These 
opportunities can be few and far between and you deserve to test yourself, and if 
you pass this up, who knows when you might get another go. Gently resist and 
insist that you be allowed to stand or fall by your own hard work and talent. 
After all, no one knows as much about this project as you do, so who better than 
you to take it to the next stage? 

In some circumstances you might need to acknowledge that they have the 
authority to insist that they take it forward on your behalf (‘interns are not 
allowed at board meetings’). However you still have the right to be tenacious 
with resisting and insisting that you should have this opportunity to present your 
work. This approach signals clearly to the magpie how you want to manage 
things, and provided that throughout you remain calm, assertive and polite whilst 
resisting and insisting, you increase the chance that the magpie will get the 
message and leave your nest alone! Should they resist and insist back, then the 
following smart questions might prove helpful ... 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK A MAGPIE 


e What will you do with the more difficult technical questions they will have? 


e What would be the cost to you of not being able to answer those questions? 

e What would be the cost to you of them not liking this report/project/idea? 

e What makes you think that I might not present this project as effectively as 
you? 

e What will it take to convince you that I'm the best person to present this? 

e Don't get me wrong Lewis, but what puts you in a better position than me to 
present this work? 

e Why is presenting my work (to the board, steering group etc.) so important 
to you? 

e What is behind this rule of not allowing interns to board meetings? 

e What do you say we become the first to challenge that rule? 


If you fail to get your way, don't fail to be clear about their reasons. 


VACCINATION 


If you find that your work has already been stolen, particularly if it is by a serial 
offender, you'll need to consider carefully the merits of tackling it. Whilst, 
without doubt, it is highly frustrating and demoralizing, weigh carefully the real 
damage that it is causing you. There could be other ways of avoiding this 
without risking the relationship by confronting the issue. At the end of the day, 
you're likely to continue working with or for the magpie for some time to come. 

Overall we advocate assertive handling of the situation. Remember the 
benefits you can gain from fair recognition, not only to your career but also your 
development and enthusiasm for the place you work in. How much more 
confident will you feel when you have successfully stopped the rot? What else 
could you do with your increased confidence? 

To apply the vaccine, firstly find the evidence. Check any facts very carefully. 
Do not rely on anecdotal whisperings by the coffee machines. The legal system 
has very good reason for checking the evidence so take heed. When you are 
ready, meet with the magpie and share the evidence. Do this in the spirit of 
enquiry at least initially. Depending on the nature of the crime, it may be 
advisable to give them the benefit of the doubt and suggest that it's probably a 
misunderstanding, but ‘I'm sure you can see how it looks?’ 

At this point if you have presented a strong case you are likely to meet some 
excuses. Don't bother with them. Quickly move on instead to how it made you 
feel. But remember that this is probably going to be uncomfortable for the 
magpie to handle. Not only is he being exposed, but you are also sharing 


emotions. Because of this, closing with some pre-prepared positive suggestions 
will help. Usually these get seized on and taken seriously. 

Throughout all of these transactions with the magpie it is vital to manage your 
emotions. The last thing you need is a stand-up row that ends with damage to 
your integrity and credibility, but at the same time you need to let the manager 
know you are displeased. The magpie may well consider it to be some sort of 
moral victory that offsets their poor performance if you ‘lose it’ in the meeting, 
but they retain their cool. Our behaviour and language need to describe the facts, 
our disappointment, and what we expect from our working relationships. Getting 
angry hands them the moral high ground and provides the perfect excuse for 
them to continue the game ... 


‘Calm down Sarah, this is the sort of emotional outburst that I was 
concemed about. Imagine if you had spoken like that to the directors.’ 


Most people who put this into practice are surprised at the results. This is 
particularly effective if you have been able to remain calm, have clear evidence 
and positive suggestions to move the relationship on. Having said that, even if it 
does not go as well as you think initially, the magpie will be more careful in 
future and will certainly think twice before stealing from you again! 


THE POWER OF ... 
PROTECTING BRIDGES 


It is highly likely that the person you want to confront about their gamey 
ways is important to you in some way. It is also likely that in the future 
you may have to work together again, so be careful not to do permanent 
damage when you intervene. Burned bridges help no one. Part of your 
strategy needs to consider how you will enable the relationship to move 
towards a more authentic footing. Think through ways in which you can 
enable both of you to save face. Remember, relationships and results are 
connected, so we need to use our creative skills to ensure that at the 
critical point in the conversation, we have options for both parties to 
move forward. With options we advise you to have planned at least three 
good ways to move the situation forward for maximum flexibility. In the 
absence of a WIN/WIN solution, then going for ‘no deal’ is always better 
than increasing manipulation or pretence. We might then become 
opponents of each other, but at least we know where we stand and avoid 
becoming adversaries. In every political encounter, work hard at keeping 


the bridges open. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 6: TELL ME 
MORE 


The tactic of delaying decisions or honest disclosure by requesting more work, 
research or data which often includes the efforts of others. 


It is of course vital that before making key decisions, appropriate research is 
conducted, and that decisions are based on sound data and evidence. It is also 
true that many managers have a risk-averse way of coping with the complexity 
that organizational life throws at them, and as a result they have developed an 
almost insatiable appetite for data on which to base their decisions. This is their 
thinking style or decision-making profile, and frustrating though it may be if you 
have a more intuitive decision-making approach yourself — and are unlucky 
enough to report to them — it is not a political game or resistance strategy, just a 
difference of style. 


Tell Me More only becomes a game when the manager has no real intention of 
taking the idea forward but lacks the integrity or assertiveness to explain why 
openly and honestly. Perhaps they feel that they don't have the time right now to 
explain to us the reasons why they cannot support our idea. Perhaps they are 
concerned that we will not be able to handle the rejection when they say no to 
our request. Or perhaps they are laying the groundwork for playing Creative 
Magpie by getting us to do the legwork before they steal the credit! The bottom 
line is that instead of being honest about their thinking and reasoning, they take a 
position where they appear to be supportive whilst at the same time are really 
saying ‘no’. They use an apparently professional request for data to resist, delay, 
deflect or sabotage the idea. 

They resist (indirectly) by asking for more and more facts and information to 
support the proposal. The manager's apparent stance is that there is not yet 
enough information to make the right decision. The reality is that there will 
probably never be enough information to convince them and they are resisting. 
They are hoping the suggestion will eventually go away, that the other party will 
eventually get distracted or diverted by more pressing priorities or that they will 
get the message that the manager is just not interested. 

In our little story Jerry has more pressing problems to deal with. He doesn't 
seem to have the interest or time to focus on what Lewis is presenting. Lewis is 
also too wrapped up in the idea to recognize the clues. Never mind Lewis. 

One client recently explained that this tactic was rife in his organization. 
Rather than act with integrity, directors preferred to put up a smoke screen and 
wait for the decision to go away. The net effect of this was that a huge amount of 
time and resources was being consumed with activities that were going nowhere. 
Interestingly this hit on the bottom line has been quantified by some research in 
the UK, which found that ‘managers spend £12.3bn in time on activities that are 
going nowhere’2. 


GAMES STATS: TELL ME MORE 


Profit Warning 

Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 = 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 7/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


With regard to profits, the major problem this presents is a drag on management 
productivity. This could of course compound into competitive disadvantages, 
which over time could threaten the very survival of the organization. However, 
in the main the really important ideas get through to implementation. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 8/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


This trick is so easy to play because of the cloak of clear business logic. Of 
course the facts need to be right and the case proven. To short-sighted managers 
the world over, this appears to be the quickest way to move on to their other 
interests rather than spend time explaining why the answer is ‘no’. 


CULTURE THREAT 6/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Generally in our experience the culture seems embedded with this trick so that it 
really is ‘the way we do things round here’. It often goes unchallenged and it is 
accepted as a fact of life. However, beware the small, rapidly growing company 


that quite rightly needs to add more rigorous processes to support growth. This 
can all too easily usher in a culture of ‘Tell Me More’. 


PLAYER'S RISK RATING 5/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


Not too risky for the player because of the easy excuses and unaware victims. If 
exposure does occur they can often wriggle out without too much risk. Perhaps 
the greatest risk facing the player is that of the drain on resources needed to 
deliver the results required by the organization. This makes it increasingly 
difficult for them to justify their position because they are squandering their 
people's time. 


VICTIM'S HEALTH WARNING 8/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


This can really hurt. If you have been subjected to this Dirty Trick, as we suspect 
you have, cast your mind back over the amount of time, energy and resources it 
took before you realized the idea was not going to happen. Add to this the 
potential damage to work/life balance as you struggle to get your project 
accepted whilst also having to deliver on all your other objectives as well. This 
can ultimately lead to burn-out and failure if you let this carry on too long. 


THE ANTIDOTE: TELL ME MORE 


Each manager has their own preferred way of working and operating and as we 
mentioned earlier, sometimes we work with a manager who has a very slow, 
analytical decision-making style. Frustrating as this may be, this is not a game, 
just their way of coping. The challenge is to determine at what stage it passes 
from being good professional practice into a manipulative and time-wasting 
game. Being trapped in a game of Tell Me More is like the film Groundhog Day, 
where despite your best efforts, there seems that nothing can be done to move 
the situation on. 

If you suspect that your manager is using Tell Me More as a gamey form of 
resistance, try some or all of the following smart questions as a start point. The 
responses you get should give you a big clue about the extent to which the 
manager really supports your idea or project. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK THE MANAGER 


e What will it take for you to be absolutely convinced this is a good project? 
e What is the probability that this project will be signed-off? Can you explain 
your thinking? 
e What specific criteria will I need to present to you? 
e How much time and resource should I direct at this project? 
e What do you see as the immediate benefits/pitfalls of this project? 
e What is the possible impact on you if this project goes ahead? 
e What personal involvement and contribution are you prepared to make? 
e What are you not telling me about your reaction to this proposal? 
e Who else should I consult with or involve at this stage? 
e How much time/effort should I devote to this? 
e What reaction will this project get from other parts of the business? 
e How do you feel about what I have proposed? 
e What cut-off date (the date by which if I have not convinced you, we will 
agree to drop it) should we set for the extra research? 
e When will we know that it is time to pull the plug on this one? 
e What is stopping you from giving a ‘yes’ right now? 
You will notice that most of the above questions focus on the project in hand, 
therefore consider probing outside of this project for more clues. For instance: 


e What other projects are competing for airtime? 
e How does this proposal compare with them? 
e What should I stop doing to create room for this extra research? 


All of the above needs to be delivered with a polite and assertive tone of voice if 
we are to encourage the manager into a more productive dialogue. Control of our 
body language and gestures will be critical if we are to signal good intent, rather 
than adversarial positioning. 

We want to encourage you to confront this game because it can be responsible 
for a huge hit on the bottom line, affect organizational efficiency and 
effectiveness and damage trust and co-operation. By intervening in this game 
you will at least signal your political awareness and savvy and leave the clear 
message that you are nobody's fool. Remember to act calmly and assertively. 


THE POWER OF ... 
IDEAS OVER ACCUSATIONS 


You need to do more than be listened to, heard and understood when you 
confront an adversary. You need to ensure that there is a productive way 
forward at the end of it. Ensure when planning your intervention strategy, 
that you have plenty of ideas about how you can improve the situation 
and move things forward. The more ideas and options you have the better. 
The eminent Transactional Analyst Julie Hay taught us that three options 
are required to create genuine choice in these situations — one is a 
directive, two offers a dilemma, but only three options create real choice. 
Creativity and flexibility is key. Helping the other person see new ways 
forward increases your chances of success, invites them into more 
productive thought and dialogue and increases the likelihood of finding a 
new solution which will be acceptable to both of you. 


+ How many Bystanders watched Nick Leeson gamble away the fortunes of 
Barings Bank? How many Bystanders were silent witnesses to the collapse at 
Enron? 


2 The SCQUARE Report 2004 


Chapter Three 


Commuting to (No)Where? 


Driving around the Luton one-way system for what seemed like the eighth time, 
lost, in torrential rain and with no sign of the turning he was looking for, Ben 
was beginning to wonder what he had done to deserve this. Apart from John 
Hegley, Eric Morecambe and a dodgy football team, what did Luton have to 
offer? Hanna had insisted that despite this suspect career move, the family would 
stay put and that Ben would have to commute. Now, looking out between 
sweeps of the windscreen wipers at the grey, shabby buildings, he realized that 
Hanna was right. Working in hell was one thing, but living here ... 

Finally arriving at the Xennic outpost, Ben walked into reception. At least 
there were no revolving doors here. He spent the moming being processed by 
HR, IT and Security and at 11.30, no sooner than he was safely installed in his 
office he was summoned to a meeting with his boss. 

Across the floor, Surrinder Patak's office was only a slightly grander affair 
than his own compact and bijou goldfish bowl, and compared most unfavourably 
with the splendour that was Jerry's domain. Patak herself, however, was warm 
and welcoming, offering handshakes and refreshments. Once past the initial 
welcomes and rituals, she steered the conversation on to activities in the London 
office. 

“You know that Jerry and I go back some way?’ No, Ben did not know that 
there was a connection between them. 

‘Oh yes, he's done some great work over the years. Taken many of my ideas 
and yet some would say we are old sparring partners. Many times in the past I 
have had to bail him out.’ Ben did not know this, and frankly didn't much care. 
He had a mountain of work on his desk and wanted to get stuck in. 

‘T have watched his star in the ascendancy from this safe distance, but all stars 
burn out sometime.’ The conversation was now taking a wilfully metaphysical 
turn that was as baffling as it was irritating. 

‘The higher they climb the harder they fall, do you know that expression Ben?’ 
Ben nodded mutely, still unsure where she was going with this. 


‘And I wonder who will be there to catch him when he falls? Ben, tell me, how 
did you find Jerry?’ Ben wanted to quip that you didn't find Jerry, rather you 
spent most of your time avoiding the ogre, but fortunately his diplomatic skills 
kicked in. 

‘T always found him to be very, er, direct.’ 

‘Exactly, direct, like a bull in a china shop.’ She then followed with a look, 
which suggested they were now fellow conspirators. Ben was working hard to 
navigate a way through these appalling mixed metaphors. 

‘Well I wouldn't say that exactly ...’ 

‘Sledgehammer to crack a nut, perhaps?’ These metaphors were now getting 
out of control. 

‘T wouldn't say that either ...’ 

Patak sighed, smiled and tried again using a different approach. 

‘Ben, do you like Jerry?’ Surprised and confused Ben mumbled something 
inaudible and looked decidedly uncomfortable. Surrinder smiled. ‘Ben, I know 
how things work in the London office, but understand that here in Luton we look 
out for each other in a spirit of comradeship and co-operation.’ 

Ben relaxed a little. ‘Great, I am really looking forward to working with the 
team on the challenges ahead.’ 

Patak ignored him. ‘So everyone on this team needs to know where their 
priorities and loyalties reside.’ 

Ben picked up on what he thought was the message. ‘Good, because I wanted 
to talk to you about the immediate priorities for the project. I have not had a 
chance to decide where to start, so any advice would be most welcome.’ 

The conversation stalled and Ben was unsure why. They were not connecting 
as Ben had hoped. They looked at each other across the desk. The moment was 
broken by an interruption from the PA calling Patak to her next meeting. 

Turning her attention back to Ben she said ‘Yes, this meeting is perhaps a little 
early, so go away and do your prioritizing and we'll pick up this conversation 
again a bit later.’ 

She picked up her Palm Pilot and a few papers before turning back to him with 
her closing remarks. ‘Ben, I am delighted that you have joined our team. I want 
to offer you all the support you need, so the quicker you get “on side” the better. 
I want to ensure that you are a big success here and get the rewards you deserve. 
So get with the programme, do good work, and who knows, you may even 
eclipse Jerry's star. Remember that Mark is now working in Florida, so let us 


both hope that Luton is now your land of opportunity.’ 

Ben stepped out of the office and out of the building in search of both lunch 
and time to think. Aside from her metaphors, Ben's first impression was 
favourable. She seemed big on, ‘comradeship and co-operation’ which certainly 
made a change. She seemed to have his best interests at heart and had made 
some encouraging suggestions about his bright future once he had got ‘on side’, 
whatever that meant. Clearly she was behind many of Jerry's successes, which 
seemed important to her. 

Having finished his sandwich, Ben ambled into a bookshop to kill time. He 
found himself in the Business and Management section. He wondered who on 
earth found time to read all this guff. Moreover, who had the wherewithal to 
write such rubbish in the first place? Ben felt that these books were a world of 
conflicting ideas, peddled by snake oil salesmen. He picked up one on office 
politics and flicked through it, but quickly put it down again. ‘Office Politics, 
who reads this trash?’ The woman standing next to him glanced in his direction 
and Ben had one of those, ‘did I say that out loud’, moments. 

Back at the office his first visitor was Russell Bromley-Clark, a wise old owl 
who wanted to discuss Ben's ideas for Genesis. Ben took the opportunity to 
gently sound out Russell about Surrinder. Russell, feeling sorry for the poor lad, 
volunteered the fact that she and Jerry would be better described as mortal 
enemies. There was a strong rumour that things got so bad at one stage that 
Surrinder had even threatened a discrimination case against Jerry, but the whole 
thing had been covered up. ‘Be warned Ben, Surrinder is gunning for Jerry at 
every opportunity.’ 

He now viewed his earlier, ‘not quite on the same page here are we’ 
conversation with Surrinder a little differently, but still he did not attach too 
much importance to it. Ben was just focused on delivering results and getting 
down to business, proving that he could rise to the ‘development opportunity’ 
that he had been handed. 

At the end of the week Ben had his next meeting with Surrinder. He outlined 
the lack of strategic direction with Genesis to date, presented a damage 
limitation plan to cover the short-term and made a strong case for new 
timescales and refunding. Whilst he was not exactly expecting applause for his 
good work, he was totally taken aback by her response. 

‘Ben, there is no way I can let you present this plan as it stands at the next 
Strategic Away Day.’ 


‘What? But I thought ...’ 

‘Ben, you have had all week to get “on side”.’ 

Ben fumbled through his confusion ‘But I thought you wanted priorities? I 
thought you wanted to turn this project around?’ 

‘Perhaps you are not as bright as your Saville and Holdsworth results suggest.’ 

‘T still don't get it.’ 

‘If you take this plan, as it stands, to the next SAD it will be career suicide, for 
both of us.’ 

Ben was appalled. What was going on? 

‘Come on Ben, I have been around long enough to know that JB will never 
support this plan.’ 

‘Who's JB?’ 

‘JB, the MD. Don't you even know that yet?’ Surrinder paused to glance at the 
ceiling. 

Ben quietly asked why he would not support this plan. 

Surrinder had heard enough. It was time to get Ben ‘on side’. 

‘Listen Ben, bottom line, no one gives a damn about project Genesis being a 
success. Everyone is resigned to its failure; however there is huge political 
capital to be gained in the short-term as it crashes.’ 

Ben rocked on his heels. ‘Are you suggesting that I am wasting my time? Why 
am I here if everyone is resigned to failure?’ 

‘Get a grip, Ben.’ Surrinder was calm but not smiling. ‘Jerry's plan is to wash 
his hands of the mess he created with Genesis, and I don't think his 
“contribution” should go unnoticed. Get it now?’ 

Ben was appalled. This was a major political battle and he was caught in the 
middle. 

‘But this is a huge waste of time and money,’ protested Ben. 

‘Well at least you got that bit right.’ 

‘But what does all this have to do with the MD?’ 

‘Ben, there is more going on here than meets the eye. You need to trust me on 
this one that JB will never go for your plan as it stands; however, I have some 
suggestions.’ 

Ben felt hugely uncomfortable. He still had no idea what was wrong with his 
plan. Surrinder paused, sighed and then continued. 

‘Believe me Ben, dealing with me will be much easier than having to present 


to the MD directly. If you think Jerry is an ogre, wait until you have dealt with 
the big boss himself. Now, I have ideas for a few changes here and there, and 
then I think JB might give us the green light.’ 

Surrinder didn't say it, so Ben, in a fit of frustration, said it for her. 

‘And drop Jerry right back in the brown stuffat the same time?’ 

Surrinder sat back and smiled. 

Ben was speechless and did not feel much like smiling. Once again he 
remembered what a colleague had told him: ‘Being good is never going to be 
good enough, Ben.’ 


CHAPTER THREE: MENTORING 
INTERVENTION 


Oh dear, poor Ben. Luton would have been bad enough without what he found in 
the office. Clearly he is having a tough time politically in his new role. Lots of 
mixed messages. Who can he trust? 

As with our other chapters, before we analyze this latest episode, and expose 
and explore the next three Dirty Tricks, treat yourself to a brief time out for 
some one-to-one political coaching with us. Ask yourself the following 
questions to check the levels of political intelligence. 


e What should Ben have done differently in his first meeting with Surrinder? 

e If you were sat on his shoulder in the second meeting with Surrinder, what 
would you have whispered? 

e What options does Ben now have? 

Does Luton really deserve its accolade as ‘Britain's Worst Town’!? 

What actions should Ben be setting up with regard to Genesis? 

How would you manage the competing forces of Jerry and Surrinder? 

What has really been going on behind the scenes? 

Are all management consultants snake oil salesmen? 


Having reflected on the above, you are now ready to embark on the next part of 
our tour of Dirty Tricks in the workplace. If you have been following the story 
with your political radar switched on then you are likely to have detected the 
telltale clues which point the way toward the next three games we are going to 
expose and explore. Once again, if you have identified them correctly then you 
are indeed a politically astute and savvy individual, congratulations. If you are 
unsure, unwilling or confused then read on. 


THE DIRTY TRICKS IN CHAPTER 
THREE 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 7: INDIRECTLY YOURS 


Hiding a view or belief by using indirect, obscure and confusing communication 
in order to tempt or fool someone into declaring their own position first. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 8: JAM TOMORROW 


Making vague promises of future rewards to encourage people to take on 
unpleasant assignments, put in more effort, or take greater risks. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 9: GUARDIAN ANGEL 


The tactic of implying friendly support, whilst at the same time suggesting that 
there are other more powerful people to answer to, who will be much tougher, 
unless co-operation is quickly forthcoming. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 7: 
INDIRECTLY YOURS 


Hiding a view or belief by using indirect, obscure and confusing communication 
in order to tempt or fool someone into declaring their own position first. 


Indirect communication is everywhere in organizational life, and the game of 
Indirectly Yours is endemic. The political pressures that surround us can invite 
us into avoiding risk and controversy at every turn, leading us into being 
watchful and wary. This becomes noticeable in our communication style as we 
hedge our bets and leave escape routes if the tide turns against us. 

In our story we are witness to a relatively mild form of Indirectly Yours when 
Surrinder gently sounds out Ben on any loyalty he may have towards his old 
boss Jerry. She carefully presents both support and opposition for Jerry, but 
neither directly. This leaves Ben with a confusing choice, which also appears a 
little irrelevant in his haste to work on the priorities. She seems satisfied with the 
result. Ben missed the significance of this obtuse conversation. He also missed 
with his plan at the end of the week; missed by a mile. 

People use Indirectly Yours to drop hints, suggestions and loaded remarks in 
the hope that the other person will somehow figure out what they are 
deliberately avoiding saying. Frequently this tactic is used when they are unsure 
how you will react. Are you really on their side? If you react badly they have the 
easy escape route of ‘that's not what I meant’. Sadly, once they are sure of where 
you stand, even if this is in accord with their own view, they rarely bother to 


confirm this directly. This trick should not be confused with the legitimate use of 
tact and sensitivity. Nor in this case does it cover the desire to manipulate others 
using deliberate embellishments (watch the bookshops for Spin Doctor in the 
next instalment of Dirty Tricks at Work). 

Indirectly Yours is often a cowardly game, which if they are honest with 
themselves, arises because they may not be able to handle an adverse reaction. 
So they dress up and confuse their messages to ensure that they feel safe. It is 
faulty thinking and frequently escalates and exacerbates the situation, as well as 
eroding the levels of trust that exist in relationships. Of course we need to be 
sensible about what we reveal about our own position. But at what point should 
we place our cards on the table? Indirectly Yours becomes a Dirty Trick when 
this point is exceeded unnecessarily and inappropriately for the circumstances. 

From experience, we have seen many senior managers get so keen at using 
Indirectly Yours that everyone mistrusts their communication. The business risk 
of this habitual use was illustrated recently when a managing director, facing a 
serious threat to her business, gathered together the entire workforce. She 
wanted to inspire a great effort to head off the threat, to rally the troops. So she 
decided to be totally direct, for the first time ever. Unfortunately her employees, 
conditioned by years of oblique communications over-reacted and panic ensued 
because it was ‘all over, we're finished’. The company went into meltdown. 


GAME STATS: INDIRECTLY YOURS 


Profit Warning 

Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 4/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Not a huge impact on the bottom line. The net effect of the confusion wrought 
with this trick is a reduction in management productivity and perhaps wasted 
resources when the work is not politically aligned. The most frequent casualties 
are presentations and reports, which need to be reworked several times until the 
positioning is correct. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 8/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


The challenge with this trick is to know where to draw the line between sensible 
caution and deliberate manipulation. In any organization which has suffered 
several political casualties, people will become cautious. As fear grows, so does 
Indirectly Yours. 


CULTURE THREAT 7/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Indirectly Yours breeds confusion and distrust. If this sets in, the organization 
cannot even level with their staff without the messages being over-interpreted 


which as we saw earlier can have dramatic results. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 5/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


Players see this as a safe trick to play. Irrespective of the reaction they can 
explain themselves and feign both meanings. Yet they seem to be too short- 
sighted. The real risk they face is reduced trust and credibility. This is the long- 
term risk they run. It also suggests lack of confidence if they cannot directly 
state their views and thoughts. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 8/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


How many times before you get that report right? The longer you suffer 
confusion and mixed messages the more it will impact your performance. You 
also run the risk that you will be perceived as naive and politically inept. Not to 
mention that if you get suckered into disclosing your views, these could be used 
to your disadvantage on the political stage. 


THE ANTIDOTE: INDIRECTLY YOURS 


Because of the high personal risk and trouble it will cause you if you get caught 
by this Dirty Trick, we strongly recommend that in most cases this antidote is 
worth special attention. 

To tackle this Dirty Trick, we first need to be able to identify when it is critical 
to know exactly what people are thinking or feeling. Then if we meet indirect 
comments, vague and indistinct remarks, we suggest that you gently, yet firmly, 
probe deeper using some or all of the smart questions below. Remember to be 
tactful because the person communicating with you in such an indirect manner 
may well feel that they are doing the right thing. They may also be afraid of 
revealing their true thoughts for some reason. Notice that some of these are not 
even questions in the technical sense, more conversation starters and probes 
designed to cut through the vagueness. 

With these questions tone is vital. It is all too easy to ask these questions in a 
confrontational manner. Remember we want to understand and know what is 
really going on, not start a fight, so lightness and firm politeness are important! 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK INDIRECTLY YOURS 


What do you really want to say? 

What are you feeling but not revealing? 

What message do you want me to take from that? 

What is really on your mind? 

I really want to know exactly what your thoughts are on this one ... 
That remark could be misinterpreted, please elaborate. 

What exactly did you mean when you said ...? 

I am not sure that I understand this correctly, can you explain what you 
mean another way please? 

Do you mean that ...? 

What stops you from telling me exactly what you really think? 

Please make explicit what you really mean ... 

There is a great danger of crossed wires here. Does this mean that ...? 


If you feel the need to confront more directly and assertively (whilst at the same 
time keeping it light in tone) then it might sound something like this ... 


‘Surrinder, I am intrigued to know what you meant by describing you and 


Jerry as sparring partners?’ 


‘Surrinder, I'm sorry but you are confusing me greatly. It is important that 
we are open and honest with each other and have clarity if we are to be 
successful. So please tell me what you really think, as directly as you can. I 
promise to listen fairly to all you have to say and then give you an honest 
response.’ 


Before intervening remember that organizational conversation is riddled with 
indirect communication and you need to choose carefully when and how to 
intervene. Once you have made the choice to act, you need to decide how best to 
adapt this strategy to meet your specific needs. By giving it your best shot, you'll 
have signalled that you are politically astute and assertive. That you can cut 
through obtuse communication and you are not naive. You will also have 
increased your chances of a successful outcome by acting assertively. Our 
experience is that you can't win them all, but with practice they'll soon learn they 
cannot get away with this trick. 


THE POWER OF ... 
DIRECTNESS 


Organizational life is full of indirect communication. People very seldom 
say directly, cleanly and openly what they mean. Instead, many 
interactions are characterized by all manner of allusion and innuendo. 
This oblique conversational style provides Machiavelli with a cloak to 
hide under and conceal his tactics. The power of directness is that it is in 
such short supply. To choose to be direct, and at the same time polite and 
assertive, is to bring a refreshing candour to organizational conversation. 
Being a straight talker makes it easier for others to trust us because they 
know where we stand on a range of issues. We might not agree; however, 
others can be reassured by the openness and honesty of our opposition. 
Others seek us out for opinion and feedback because they are reassured 
that we will give them the clarity they need in a world full of 
conversational vagueness. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 8: JAM 


TOMORROW 


Making vague promises of future rewards to encourage people to take on 
unpleasant assignments, put in more effort or take greater risks. 


This game is all about encouraging someone to make sacrifices for implied 
(and frequently unnamed or unspecified) benefits to come later. This alleged 
‘promise’ is presented in the secret knowledge that the real agenda is to 
manipulate them into taking on an assignment that they might reasonably say no 
to. It is a primitive motivation strategy, done in the belief that, given the rate of 
organizational change, it is unlikely that the promise will become due. Even if 
that day does arrive, the vagueness of the promise should allow the player to 
wriggle out easily. 

In our mini drama we get just a taste of it when Surrinder, on her way out of 


the office at the end of her first meeting with Ben says: ‘Ben ... who knows, you 
may even eclipse Jerry's star.” You may also have noted that this was preceded 
with her desire to help him get the rewards he deserves. Go on, take a look 
again. No firm promise, no concrete commitment, just allusion to better things to 
come. Ben would be well advised to ask himself if Surrinder is realistically in 
any position to make such implied ‘promises’. 

Of course it is appropriate that we invest in our careers, and sometimes, with 
the long-term view in mind, it makes sense to take on assignments or projects we 
would rather not. The old adage ‘you get out what you put in’ is still a 
predominant outlook, and the reality is that most of us invest heavily in 
‘sacrificing’ ourselves, in the hope of the next promotion. It is the meritocracy 
that exists in most organizations and it is a psychological contract that we 
understand. 

Jam Tomorrow becomes a game when the reward is implied rather than stated 
directly and there is never any intention of delivering on the promise. This is a 
manipulative act and usually continues with new episodes until the victim gives 
up wanting the reward or believing that it will ever happen. 

However, it is not just the usual Machiavellian types who resort to this tactic. 
Making vague promises about unsubstantiated possible future rewards is a 
common misguided management motivational technique, because what gets 
forgotten or ignored is the reality. The reality is that there are ever fewer senior 
positions and partnerships to be had, and any attempt to motivate the entire team 
under this ‘promise’ is a lie. 

Managers interested in motivating team members in a more authentic fashion 
should do the work of finding out what each individual aspires to, wants and 
needs. 

Then work creatively to make as much of that happen as possible. Playing Jam 
Tomorrow is a short-term strategy with a serious half-life for integrity. 


GAME STATS: JAM TOMORROW 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 4/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


As with several other Dirty Tricks in this book, short-term there is not such a hit 
on the bottom line since the unwary victim will put in more effort than is 
perhaps justified, but watch the long-term motivation drop and progressive 
damage being done to the profitability of the business. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 9/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


Is there anyone out there who hasn't been caught by this? With reducing 
opportunities for real promotion in flatter organizations the traditional 
motivational toolkit of managers is reducing rapidly. New ways exist but you 
can't ‘teach an old dog new tricks’! 


CULTURE THREAT 6/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


As this trick takes root in the organization trust diminishes quickly. Of particular 
note with this trick is that the victims will readily talk about it when they realize 
they have been let down. There is also the tendency for suckers to get labelled 


and this opens the way for abuse by others as well. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 7/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


On the face of it this is not too risky; however, as time progresses the player will 
come under increasing pressure to deliver. This makes life awkward and the 
power balance starts to shift forcing the player to begin to make more and more 
excuses. At the same time a vital resource is becoming demotivated and 
probably spreading the bad feeling around to others. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 5/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


At the end of the day you are going to be putting more effort in than is perhaps 
justified. However, treat it as an investment in your future. Just start to get 
realistic and become more adept at recognizing this manipulative act. The better 
you are able to distinguish the right things to do for your career the better. 


THE ANTIDOTE: JAM TOMORROW 


If you suspect that the jam you are being offered is littlke more than a 
manipulative act to get you to take on work you would otherwise run a mile 
from, then we prescribe the following interventions to check out the situation 
before you make your decision. Once again, the more smart questions you ask 
before you get out of the room or make your choice, the better informed you will 
be. Choose from the following list. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK BEFORE DECIDING 


e You seem to be hinting at a reward to come later ... can you be more 
specific? 

e Tell me more about the future rewards you are suggesting? 

e How does this assignment prepare me for being a partner? 

e Tell me more about ... 

e What conversations have been had about me becoming a partner? 

e It's anice scenario, but what happens to your promise if you move on? 

e What personal promise or commitment will you make to me at this stage? 

e Who else has been lined up for the Florida assignment? 

e Why have I been identified for this opportunity? 

e What happens if I don't take the Luton assignment? 

e How long does the Luton assignment last for? 

e When do I need to make the decision? 


The responses to these questions should not only help you in evaluating your 
choices, they should also clearly tell you, from the way the manager is 
responding, the extent to which they are being open and honest with you. Clearly 
if the manager is vague and non-committal, shifts uncomfortably in their chair 
and they appear defensive, then there is a very real chance that a game is in 
progress and they have been caught trying to manipulate you. If this is the case, 
it is time to get assertive and demonstrate some political savvy. You need to 
adapt this to meet your specific situation but for Ben, it might sound something 
like this ... 

‘Surrinder, I am here to do my best for Genesis so my motivation levels are 

high, but aside of your hints around Florida, I am curious to know what 

rewards you are prepared to commit to now.’ 


Or, back in Chapter One, before agreeing to move to Luton and take on Genesis, 
Ben could have challenged Jerry with ... 


‘Jerry, I am just not convinced. One of the oldest games in town is to get 
someone to take on new work by making vague promises about their future 
career. Now, I want us to be more open and honest with each other. Let's put 
our cards on the table and have the real conversation and get away from 
these hints and vague promises.’ 


Go on, look back at Chapter One. Chances are you missed it amongst the 
many other lines that Jerry was fishing with to motivate poor Ben. This is an all 
too common tactic because one of the hooks will surely land a fish. This direct 
approach has the advantage of inviting the manager into an honest conversation 
and suggests to them very clearly that you are not about to be manipulated. 
Despite the gamey strategy they are indulging in, you can still be professional 
about this. 

The next step is for you to decide how best to adapt these ideas to suit your 
situation. Sadly there is never one right way or a guaranteed strategy; however, 
we believe that if you intervene assertively and professionally using these ideas 
as a guide then you will have taken a significant step towards getting a 
successful outcome. 

The bottom line is that you will have demonstrated your self-confidence and 
political savvy and provided that you do this assertively, then you will have 
signalled that you are nobody's fool. Better, when done correctly, you should 
emerge from this situation with your personal power enhanced and your 
credibility and integrity intact! 


THE POWER OF ... 
DOING NOTHING 


A paradoxical idea perhaps, given that all our strategies are about 
assertive action, but this is definitely one worth considering. Doing 
nothing (at least initially) gives us a chance to think and put aside the 
anger, hurt and frustration we feel in the moment. Doing nothing gives us 
the chance to compose ourselves and get our thinking switched on and 
emotions under control. Even more bizarre is that sometimes doing 
nothing and ignoring a Machiavellian ploy is the best thing we can do, 
especially if we suspect that the Machiavellian game is one which was 
simply designed just to invite us into feeling bad. Doing nothing avoids 


the ‘uproar’ that Machiavelli was probably trying to prompt and rewards 
you with the moral high ground. Knowing when to act and when to do 
nothing is a powerful political skill. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 9: GUARDIAN 
ANGEL 


The tactic of implying friendly support, whilst at the same time suggesting that 
there are other more powerful people to answer to, who will be much tougher, 
unless co-operation is quickly forthcoming. 


ip 


cm 


Guardian Angel is the game of taking a position of implied empathy to 
‘protect’ another person from the unseen enemy. The enemy, usually a more 


powerful and challenging person, is never in the room at the time. Moreover, this 
enemy may well take over the situation, unless a better agreement is quickly, and 
willingly forthcoming. A variant on this trick is Good Cop, where the enemy — 
the bad cop — is always present. Unfortunately we don't have space to elaborate 
on this, but watch out for the next book. 


The apparent game positions are that the Guardian Angel takes the role of 
rescuer to the victim, and suggests that the persecutor (the enemy) is just the 
other side of the door waiting to get at them. However the reality is that the 
Guardian Angel is really the persecutor in disguise, attempting to elicit co- 
operation disingenuously. Enemies may be invented or, unfortunately, be all-too- 
real characters whose reputation precedes them. 

In reality, this Dirty Trick comes from a whole family of tactics favoured by 
Machiavellian types in the workplace. There are times when this Dirty Trick 
even skirts around the edge of becoming bullying which adds a more sinister 
angle to this game which, despite the severity, is not really the subject of this 
book. In our modest mini drama we notice Surrinder playing Guardian Angel as 
she attempts to coerce and manipulate Ben about his strategy and plans for 
Genesis. 


‘Believe me Ben, dealing with me will be much easier than having to present 
to the MD directly. If you think Jerry is an ogre, wait until you have dealt 
with the big boss himself.’ 


We notice how Jerry and the MD are positioned as enemies and Surrinder 
attempts to position herself as coming to Ben's rescue. The reality of course is 
that Surrinder simply doesn't like Ben's strategy and is attempting to manipulate 
him into changing it to meet her needs and criteria. Whenever we are pressured 
by someone claiming that there are absent, powerful others who will be 
unpleasant or difficult about what we are proposing, then the likelihood is that 
Guardian Angel is in play. 


GAME STATS: GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Profit Warning 

Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 

Player's Risk Rating 
Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 3/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


This is another trick that doesn't cause immediate damage to the bottom line. But 
as the culture changes customers and employees will start to avoid your 
company in ever increasing numbers. You cannot keep talented staff with 
threats, and these are the very people who can ensure your long-term 
profitability. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 6/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


As it becomes more and more difficult to motivate people using traditional 
techniques, the temptation becomes strong to resort to this tactic. Even more 
likely to happen if there really are fearsome ogres in high places. 


CULTURE THREAT 9/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


This breeds a climate of fear. Perhaps tolerable in strong command and control 
cultures but in the modern business world is this really what will maximize the 
motivation of the workforce? We think not. 


PLAYER'S RISK RATING 7/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


The bottom line is that if you resort to this trick and are exposed, it will hit your 
credibility hard. If this is all you've got left in your toolbox to gain co-operation, 
the overriding impression will be that you're on your way out. Knowledge and 
confidence is required to motivate people authentically and most victims will 
notice your deficiency quickly. 


VICTIM'S HEALTH WARNING 4/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


What is it actually going to cost you to comply? If it is a reasonable request from 
a weak player you'll probably just be left with a bad taste in your mouth. Once 
you are aware of this trick, steps can be taken to minimize the damage safely 
even in the most severe cases. 


THE ANTIDOTE: GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Other writers and sales trainers have suggested to us that the most effective way 
to confront this game is to match Guardian Angel with your own version of the 
trick. In other words, when they attempt to manipulate you by raising the 
difficulty they will have with their boss, you come right back at them by 
suggesting that you too have an ogre back in the office to report to. 

We accept that whilst this tactic can and does work, it does little to increase the 
levels of trust and honesty in the relationship. As the players confront each other 
the situation can quickly escalate. After all, ‘my dad's bigger than yours’ is 
another game that we all learn in the playground and have probably modified 
(only slightly) for use in the office. Once a stalemate occurs, players will try to 
fall back on other Dirty Tricks as they attempt a WIN/LOSE=? outcome. If we are 
to be successful then we need to put aside our desire to be manipulative and 
coercive and look for more authentic ways of resolving the impasse. 

To move the negotiation on to a more productive level the positive politician 
will use their skills to find a way to make explicit, the implicit ulterior motives. 
To expose a game is to reduce its potency and provided we do this in a way that 
quickly invites constructive ideas for moving things forward, it can increase 
personal credibility, power and integrity. In the context of our story, Ben might 
have said something more constructive like this ... 


‘Surrinder, thanks for your concern but I am relatively unfazed at dealing 
with Jerry or the old man. I wonder what is really behind your concern 
because it seems that what I am proposing doesn't meet your needs. Let's talk 
though how this deal could work for you.’ 
Of ss. 
‘Surrinder, I am interested in making sure that all stakeholders can buy into 
this strategy for Genesis, so I'd like to know more about your concerns and 
how you perceive the positions that Jerry and the old man are likely to take.’ 
An alternative, but higher risk/reward method for derailing this trick is to call 
their bluff, but you may need a strong position and stomach. For example: 
‘Surrinder, I appreciate your concern and I'd like to settle this uncertainty 
now. Let's get Jerry on the phone and discuss it directly with him, or perhaps 
we can have a frank discussion about the concerns you would have taking 


this to him.’ 


At the very least you'll get a much more direct and honest communication with 
the implied threat removed. The player will also be more careful next time! 
Research continues to demonstrate that most people learn political savvy using 
trial and error. This takes time as one of our clients recently recounted how he 
learned to deal with Guardian Angel. 


‘As a young manager, I was once warned that my “highly creative” ideas 
around re-merchandising a famous retail store would never be entertained by 
the ferocious director, and that a “blander” plan would be in everyone's best 
interests, especially the store manager. However, undeterred, when I next 
saw the allegedly “ferocious director” in store I brazenly made my 
suggestion, which was immediately accepted as a great idea. The director, 
who in actual fact was pretty ferocious, immediately instructed my manager 
to implement my ideas. I resisted the urge for further mischief here by 
dropping the manager in it. The happy ending came six months later when 
the director and my manager both put me forward for promotion to the Head 
Office team. I also now realize the risk I ran with the manager, but hey, I 
was a rookie okay.’ 


THE POWER OF ... 
THE BANK OF INTEGRITY 


If you have decided to take positive action, then check in with yourself 
about your own personal values first. It is important to ensure that 
whatever strategy you choose does not damage your integrity, self-esteem 
and self-worth. For a Machiavellian type there is little or no conflict here, 
they believe that the end always justifies the means, however high the 
body count gets. But for most of us, when we act in manipulative ways 
we can easily undermine our personal values. This emotional dissonance 
(the gap between our values and our actions) causes stress and damages 
our self-esteem and integrity. An overdraft at the Bank of Integrity has 
punitive interest rates so we must ensure that we always stay ‘in the 
black’ and avoid making withdrawals. Acting with integrity, reducing the 
amount of manipulation we engage in and acting authentically all serve to 
build up healthy reserves and earn good interest. 


1 Crap Towns II: The Nation Decides by Sam Jordison and Dan Keiran 2004 


2 To find out more about Steve Karpman's game positions, google on ‘drama 
triangles’ ‘karpman’. 


3 If you are not familiar with WIN/LOSE, WIN/WIN we suggest you check 
out Stephen Covey's Seven Habits of Highly Effective People, published by 
Simon & Schuster. 


Chapter Four 


Escalation and Attrition 


It took Ben the rest of the morning to calm down following his disappointing 
encounter with Patak. Sitting at his desk he tried to make sense of it all but 
couldn't. Once again, his naive desire to just concentrate on doing a good job, 
without considering the politics around it, had sabotaged his plans. Ben 
wondered, with negative politics apparently being so rife across the organization, 
how anything ever got done. 

His laptop let out that gentle, yet distracting ‘ping’ that signalled incoming 
mail. He checked his inbox. 

From: Jerry Ottaker 

To: Senior Management Action Committee 

Cc: Ann Summer 

Subject: Strategic Away Day 

Attachments: lygonmap.pdf (28kb) 

Given the sorry state of project Genesis and the lack of urgency being 

demonstrated by some Xennic outstations, I have decided to bring forward 

the next SAD. The revised dates will now be from 18.00 on the 26 

November through to 12.00 on the 28 November. Everyone in the SMAC 

will be required to present a detailed account of their plans to me, for sign 

off and approval, and it goes without saying that this must include proposals 

on how you intend to support Genesis going forward. 

I am sure that I do not need to stress the importance of your personal 

attention and attendance at this business critical meeting. Please return your 

confirmations to Ann Summer in Admin Support ASAP. 

Jerry. 


Ben did not need to look at his calendar to know that these revised dates would 
now be over a weekend. Another threat to his work—life balance. Along with 
more depression, this also added to his stress levels because he now had even 


less time to pull his plan together. At this stage he couldn't even get it approved 
by Patak, so what chance did he have of getting SMAC sign off? A short while 
later another message arrived in his inbox. 


From: Surrinder Patak 

To: Jerry Ottaker 

Cc: Senior Management Action Committee; Ann Summer; Directors 
Subject: Strategic Away Day 

Attachments: SAD Objectives.doc (36kb) 

Dearest Jerry, 


With reference to your earlier message, please find attached the objectives 
agreed at the last SAD; now updated with notes about how the Luton team 
have met nearly all objectives within agreed timescales. I am very much 
looking forward to reading about any progress the London team have might 
have made, but nevertheless have realistic expectations about this. 


With Kindest and Warmest Regards 

Surrinder. 
Ben's immediate thought was of admiration from Surrinder. She was certainly 
flying the flag for Luton and was letting Jerry know that she was getting on with 
things, even if she was coming on a bit strong in the last sentence. He reflected 
back on his conversation with Russell Bromley-Clarke that Surrinder and Jerry 
were ‘mortal enemies’, and this bore that theory out. He was speculating about 
the intensity of this dislike and how on earth he was ever going to come up with 
a project plan for Genesis that would keep everyone happy, when his laptop 
‘pinged’ again. 

From: Jerry Ottaker 

To: Surrinder Patak 

Cc: Directors; Senior Management Action Committee, Jim Bloomberg 

Subject: Strategic Away Day 

Attachments: 

Thank you for the reminder Surrinder. As always, all SMAC members will 

be required to present their progress against objectives at the SAD, which is 

in line with our usual process. Sadly I still seem to need to remind some 

outstations that London now only carries the executive responsibility for 


Genesis and that any actions pertaining to London, agreed at the last SAD 
have, along with Ben Waterstone, now been transferred to the Luton office. I 
therefore still expect to know what progress has been made by the Luton 
contingent, now that they have been in a position to optimize the additional 
resource that I generously made available. It is frustrating that I still need to 
remind some of you where your responsibilities lie. 


Jerry. 
Another ‘ping’. 
From: Surrinder Patak 
To: Jerry Ottaker 
Bcc: Ben Waterstone 
Subject: Strategic Away Day 
Attachments: GenesisNew.doc (104kb) 
Dearest Jerry, 


Please find attached a message from Sir William Henry Smith (Group CEO) 
outlining his ideas for where he believes responsibility for sign off with 
Genesis should reside. You will notice that he is clear that executive 
authority should reside within his domain and that he is looking to the Luton 
office to be the main mover and shaker in this process. Whilst London may 
be the capital city, as far as Genesis is concerned it would seem that Luton is 
currently of greater strategic importance. I do however thank you for your 
increasing concerns over Genesis and look forward to hearing about your 
progress against outstanding action points, as we discussed earlier. 


With Warmest Regards 
Surrinder 


Ben was puzzled. It was unclear exactly what they were arguing about but he 
needed to find a way to unravel it if he was going to survive Genesis. Ben also 
noticed that this rather public squabble had now been restricted to just the three 
of them. Ben wondered if Jerry knew about the Bcc function, but given that 
Lewis was his henchman, he suspected that he knew this little tactic. 


From: Jerry Ottaker 
To: Surrinder Patak 
Cc: 


Subject: Private and Confidential 
Attachments: 


Having discussed Genesis at some length with Sir Bill over the weekend at 
the golf tournament I am reassured that he and J are still in agreement that 
London will retain executive authority for Genesis. Sir Bill and I go back a 
long way and I know him well enough to know that he would never sanction 
the transference of key business authorities from London to Luton. It is such 
a shame that you do not play golf; otherwise you might not be so 
handicapped! 
J. 
Ben was not immediately privy to the above message that Jerry had sent, 
however, Surrinder was kind enough to forward a copy to him with the question 
‘Now do you see what we have to deal with?’ Then came her final salvo. 
From: Surrinder Patak 
To: Jerry Ottaker 
Bcc: Ben Waterstone 
Subject: Private and Confidential 
Dearest Jerry, 
I think that it is important for all of us to remember how we got into this 
mess, and I think certain people need to take responsibility for their actions. 
Last night I was reminded of this when perusing my photos of last year's 
Christmas Ball. I assume you'll be along again to enjoy yourself, and I know 


that Ann Summers will be attending again. Such a nice picture. By the way, 

will Mrs Ottaker be coming along to join in the fun this year? 

Anyway, I am looking forward to your co-operation at the meeting, and in 

future please be kind enough to consult me whenever changing SAD dates. 

As always, assuring you of my closest of attentions and with warmest 

regards 

Surrinder. 
Ben reeled at the sheer nerve of it all. Surrinder could play hardball all right and 
Bromley-Clark was dead right about the special relationship between Jerry and 
Surrinder. But how the hell was he going to navigate a safe course for Genesis 
while this power struggle raged? 


CHAPTER FOUR: MENTORING 
INTERVENTION 


In the several thousand years of organizational history, e-mail has been with us 
for a very short time indeed, yet it is fascinating to recognize the extent to which 
it has become such a key business communication tool. Ironically it also has to 
be acknowledged that whilst this clearly means more communication between 
people, it is highly questionable if this has led to better communication. Indeed 
the more we ask around, the more that everyone has a tale to tell about how e- 
mail has been used aggressively or disingenuously against them. 

Given that the psychological root of political games can usually be traced back 
to low self-confidence and self-esteem, lack of assertion and inappropriate uses 
of power (alongside good old myopic self-interest) it is hardly surprising that 
political games have been able to flourish in cyberspace, hence the reason for 
Chapter Four being mostly emails. 

And so we see Ben witness to a spat between the two ‘arch enemies’. Waging 
war in cyberspace. Not particularly pleasant, nor uncommon within large 
organizations the world over. Before we explore the Dirty Tricks evident in this 
chapter, ask yourself the following questions: 


e Reading between the lines, what do you think is really going on here? 
e What impact does this have on the key players’ credibility amongst the 
witnesses? 

What conclusions can you draw from this episode? 

Is Luton really this well connected to the information superhighway? 
Have you been witness to this sort of exchange of fire? 

Have you ever engaged? What happened? 

If you were Surrinder, what would you have done differently? 

What should Ben do now? 

Have you ever misbehaved at a Christmas party? (don't answer!) 


We want you to be honest with yourself here. As you read the next page, ask 
yourself to what extent have you played these Dirty Tricks? Easily done, but do 
you know where to draw the line? If you are guilty, we won't tell anyone but 
seriously consider what impact this could have on your personal credibility and 


also your effectiveness. 
Let's move on with the mayhem ... 


THE DIRTY TRICKS IN CHAPTER 
FOUR 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 10: E-MAIL TO THE GODS 


Using e-mail to shame or coerce another. Usually an e-mail arriving from a 
colleague (which includes either true or false information) levelling accusations 
of blame, which are also copied on to bosses, directors, customers, suppliers etc. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 11: NAME DROPPER 


The tactic of coercing another by suggesting that friends in high places are 
supporters/ detractors and will be drafted unless agreement is quickly 
forthcoming. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 12: EXPOSURE 


Coercing others by threatening to make public their professional/personal 
failings or secret and sensitive information. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 10: E-MAIL TO 
THE GODS 


Using e-mail to shame or coerce another. This is usually an e-mail arriving from 
a colleague (which includes either true or false information) levelling 
accusations of blame, which are also copied on to bosses, directors, customers, 
suppliers etc. 


E-mail to the Gods was the first political game in cyberspace that we were able 
to isolate and describe succinctly enough to be able to prescribe a suitable 
antidote. We define it as using e-mail to publicly shame or coerce another. It 
usually takes the form of an e-mail arriving from a colleague, levelling 
accusations of blame, but which is also copied on to bosses, directors, customers 
or even suppliers, so that powerful others in the organization are informed about 
the incompetence of another. It is of course appropriate to Cc important people 
for e-mails that directly concern them; however, that is clearly not the intent 
here. 

The evidence of this trick creates a clear audit trail as soon as they are sent. 
They can be stored indefinitely to be used in evidence at a later date and can be 
easily screened by security or IT departments. You would think that this 
awareness would discourage it. 

Those who are politically astute know this and take great care to ensure that 
their messages and responses cannot be used against them, but it is surprising 
just how many still get this wrong, or fail to intervene effectively if they are 
caught up in a political e-mail game. Many surveys have confirmed that people 


are more aggressive with their message style and content when communicating 
over e-mail (or letter) than they would ever be face-to-face. It is likely you have 
had the experience of challenging someone over the tough or formal tone of a 
communication they have sent only to get a reply along the lines of ‘sorry about 
that, I had to use official language, let me explain ...’ 

Because e-mail fails to carry the emotional data supporting the message, it is 
frequently misinterpreted and responded to ineffectively. Players who are 
careless, politically naive, or whose emotional intelligence has temporarily 
deserted them, dash off accusations and insults over e-mail without thinking 
more deeply or strategically. 

People who have told us their experiences of this game also recognize that it 
seems to matter little if the accusation is true or false, or if elements are 
exaggerated, because the intent seems to be more about undermining another 
than solving the problem. The persecutors who indulge in this tactic also know 
that once an accusation is out there, regardless of its accuracy or truth, and 
regardless of any public exoneration that might follow, that some of the mud 
sticks and that reputations can be undermined in this way. In the public domain 
there are a lot of very rich libel lawyers! 

Another unpleasant aspect of this game is the way in which the opening moves 
invite other bystanders to join in the game, thereby escalating the mayhem and 
encouraging more manipulative and political acts as line managers and directors 
take sides and dictate their own version of events. None of this has anything to 
do with getting on and doing good work, it is just unhelpful politicking. It needs 
cutting through if we are to get on and leverage business performance. 

The stories that people tell us tend to suggest that the initial move by the 
persecutor who starts this game, seems to be motivated by blaming and shaming 
another, and that the response from the victim can often be about counter 
accusations and blame shifting; however, it seems that it can also equally be 
about inviting a rescue from these other more powerful bystanders. Non- 
assertive people can use E-mail to the Gods as a cry for help, and this only 
exacerbates the problem. 

A variation of this game that we have also identified is where the Bcc function 
is used!. The fun part is that if the receiver of the message simply hits ‘Reply to 
All’ when responding, all the previously hidden e-mail names and addresses are 
then revealed, along with the duplicity of the game! This unexpected feature is in 
at least one of the largest e-mail programs used by many large corporations. Be 


warned. 
E-mail to the Gods is endemic in organizations and this huge waste of time 
and energy needs to be tackled. 


GAME STATS: E-MAIL TO THE GODS 


Profit Warning 


Org. Susceptibility 


Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 s 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 3/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


The impact here is on your server space and bandwidth getting clogged up with 
unnecessary e-mails and attachments. And we wonder why IT departments all 
over the world keep threatening to delete unless we clear up our inboxes. You 
also have to be mindful of the negative impact of all the time that this trick 
consumes. What else could everyone be doing to improve the bottom line? 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 10/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


The pressure is on to get results. The temptation to rush off an e-mail to try to 
manipulate others is great. Is there anyone out there who has not been on the 
receiving end of this one? Is there anyone out there who has not responded? 


CULTURE THREAT 5/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


The use of this trick is not a particularly serious threat to the culture unless it 
becomes vicious and the usual reaction of recipients is to join in. However, e- 
mail overuse is endangering healthy communication within organizations. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 6/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


Who do you think you are kidding? Exposure is guaranteed because you've done 
it yourself. As soon as this book becomes a best-seller people will quickly see 
what you are doing and their respect for you will drop like a lead balloon. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 7/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


It hurts when you are accused so publicly in this way. The amount of time you 
then have to spend considering the carefully worded reply will pull you away 
from other pressing work on your schedule. If you take the bait, multiply the 
victim score by the player risk score and you'll see you're onto a loser! 


THE ANTIDOTE: E-MAIL TO THE GODS 


This game can be tackled using e-mail, but we strongly suggest that if at all 
possible you deal with it face-to-face, or at least over the phone. E-mail to the 
Gods is an aggressive strategy for influencing, and the power of the face-to-face 
meeting lies in the fact that whoever is playing this game, was probably 
gambling on you retaliating or capitulating using the same communication 
channel. They are probably hoping that you will weaken your position by 
starting an ‘e-mail fight’ which they can then use to complain further about you. 
Remember, e-mail leaves a clear trail, which can be used in evidence against 
you. 

Look back at the chapter. You will see that the distribution list grows a little 
with each exchange until the players take the gloves off. This is being done in an 
attempt to add further embarrassment and is a call to supporters to take note and 
potentially join their side. 

On a recent workshop one delegate recognized that she was caught up in 
playing this game and that it was sapping her energy and morale as well as 
ruining her concentration. At the next break she made a quick call to her 
persecutor, who was surprised and taken aback by her directness and confidence, 
and she agreed a better way forward with him. When she returned to the group 
she was noticeably more relaxed and proud of her ability to take assertive action. 
Suffice to say we were all impressed. 

Meeting face-to-face (or talking on the phone) demonstrates your self- 
confidence and personal power (even if you don't feel it) as well as your 
willingness to sort the issue out professionally. This gives you the moral high 
ground and, provided you can be assertive (i.e. defend your position without 
infringing their rights), you will dramatically increase your chances of success. 
We also suggest that you meet them on their ‘home ground’ and consider also 
not making an appointment. That way you signal to them your confidence and 
desire to act quickly and decisively and because of the element of surprise, they 
will be less likely to have developed an alternative version of events, or found 
new games to use aS a Cover-up. 

Another lady reported back to us that when she was on the receiving end of a 
particularly scathing E-mail to the Gods from a director, she just popped round 
the corner to his office and sat on his desk. ‘He was scared to death, caught like 


a rabbit in the headlights. The matter ended there with profuse apologies.’ We 
think he'll be more careful next time! 

As you prepare, notice how you are feeling about this situation and make a 
commitment to yourself that whatever happens, you will stay calm, focused and 
not allow your emotions to cloud your message. Remember, the last thing you 
need will be a stand-up row, which risks escalation and attrition and reduces 
your chances of success. Remember also that if they get angry, throw a tantrum, 
shout, point, swear and scream, but you are able to stay calm and focused, 
whatever else happens, you will emerge with your integrity and self-esteem 
intact. 

Before you set up the meeting get your facts and your story straight. Read the 
e-mail audit trail and notice the key elements of the disagreement and prepare 
accordingly. Spend some time actually writing down the key messages you need 
to say; that way you will get greater clarity. Use the power questions that appear 
below as a framework, to further increase your chances of a good meeting. 

When you have got the message composed, find a trusted friend and a quiet 
comer and rehearse it out loud — yes, really! This is not role-play, but rehearsal 
for a reallife, high-stakes situation that needs all of your skills and preparation. 
Tell the friend before you start that you want to hear their feedback, so prepare 
them by asking them to notice how clear the message is, and what they 
experience as you delivered it. Remember, you need to come across as assertive 
rather than aggressive. Value their feedback, act on it, and thank them. Now go 
and meet the gamey person who thinks that shaming people by e-mail is an 
effective way to manage effective working relationships! 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK IN THE MEETING 


e What was on your mind when you sent this e-mail? 

e In what ways has the situation changed since your e-mail? 

e What were you hoping to achieve by copying in my boss, your boss etc.? 
e What impact do you think it might have had on those you copied in? 

e What impact did you intend this e-mail to have on me? 

e How are you feeling about the situation now? 

e What would be an ideal outcome from this situation for you now? 

e What should we both do in future to avoid this happening again? 


The good news is that if you are bold enough to face up to this trick 
appropriately, then people will start to recognize your political skills and they 


will quickly learn that they need to think very carefully before they try E-mail to 
the Gods again. Once you've handled it a few times, your confidence will grow 
and this problem can almost disappear so you can get on with more important 
work. 


THE POWER OF ... 
REHEARSAL 


Behind every brilliant performance a huge amount of rehearsal took 
place. Elite sports performers, stars of stage and screen and yes, even 
politicians, understand the power and importance of rehearsal. Alistair 
Campbell spent hours coaching and rehearsing Tony Blair through all the 
keynote speeches in advance. A great number of famous people have 
been credited with the quote ‘the harder I practise, the luckier I get’. 
Perfect performance is not luck, it is the apparently effortless execution of 
skill that has been practised and rehearsed to perfection. Expecting to be 
successful in an interaction with Machiavelli when just going in and 
‘winging it’ might work, but it also dramatically increases the chances 
that something will go wrong. Rehearsal, preferably with a trusted friend 
or adviser who is well placed to give you constructive feedback and 
coaching, restores the balance and is much more likely to lead to a 
powerful performance. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 11: NAME 
DROPPER 


The tactic of coercing another by suggesting that friends in high places are 
supporters/detractors and will be drafted in unless agreement is quickly 
forthcoming. 


Name Dropper is one of the clearest examples of games that we learn in early 
childhood and rehearse and refine as we move from playground to boardroom. 
As children we quickly realize that in situations where our own personal power 
is insufficient to influence events, that invoking the power of an absent another 
can often be potent. ‘My dad says ...’ or ‘Mrs Reed told me to tell you to ...’ 

As we refine and rehearse Name Dropper as a child, we also discover that it 
matters little if the person whose name we are dropping has actually authorized 
us so, or is even aware that we are using their tacit power. We discover that we 
can move from invoking the power of another, into creating power for ourselves 
by exploiting absent others. We learn fast and discover that this is a tempting 
strategy to use as our awareness of covert power and influence grows. So, in the 
playground it is legitimate to pass on the message that Mrs Reed has sent; 
however, if there never was a conversation with Mrs Reed or a message to pass 
on, and we are appropriating her power in her absence to influence events, then 
we have learned one of our first political games. 

And so it continues on into organizational life. Whenever an individual 


encounters a situation where they believe that their own personal power will be 
insufficient to get things done, then the power of others can be invoked. This can 
be legitimate and not a political game. In our mini melodrama in Chapter Four, 
Jerry is trying to coerce Surrinder by Name Dropping about his relationship with 
the MD. Notice how Sir William Henry Smith the CEO is casually abbreviated 
to simply Sir Bill to reinforce the suggestion of a strong bond. 

For another example: if the MD asks a manager to do something on their 
behalf and whilst doing so, their authority is questioned, it would be appropriate 
to let others know that they are acting under the mandate of the MD. Similarly if 
they play golf with the MD regularly or know them socially and they are asked 
directly if they know the MD personally, it is honest of them to disclose this 
information. 

However Name Dropper becomes a Dirty Trick when the relationship that is 
referred to is either exaggerated, non-existent, or has been invoked as a means of 
wielding inappropriate personal power. The Name Dropper often wants to fool 
people into thinking that there are powerful people who have already been 
consulted, that are on their side, in the hope that they will realize the forces 
aligned against them will make success unlikely. 

Imagine you are on your way to the boardroom to make a key presentation. As 
you move towards the boardroom doors you are intercepted by a persecutor who 
casually opines ... 


‘Good luck with your presentation to the board. By the way, I was with Jerry 
and Sir Bill over the weekend (we've been friends a long while now and we 
were having a barbeque to celebrate our daughters A level results); anyhow, 
they mentioned your idea ... yeah we all had a good laugh about it. It's a 
shame that they are in such a foul mood today. Anyhow, good luck!’ 


This is using Name Dropper to deliberately undermine our self-confidence and 
concentration. It is a naked power play. Even if events at the barbeque were as 
described, and the relationships are as suggested, there is clearly a Machiavellian 
tactic at work here. 


GAME STATS: NAME DROPPER 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 


Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 o 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 4/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Much depends on the players’ motives. If they are acting out of self-interest, 
beware of the impact on profits. Generally this trick is used to tip the balance in 
the influencing game, to nudge someone an extra inch towards compliance. 
Because of this, the victim probably has good reasons for resisting, hopefully for 
the good of the organization. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 8/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


With demand for ever-precious resources from conflicting projects, it is very 
tempting for individuals to Name Drop as they compete. It's such an easy trick to 
play, sometimes even unwittingly. 


CULTURE THREAT 7/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


With people having to resort to such lies, the culture is quickly going to get 
bogged down. How healthy is it to have a culture that replies on deceit to move 
things forward? 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 6/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


Since you are misrepresenting your relationship with a powerful individual, how 
will they view this if it comes to their attention? Because you are using their 
name inappropriately, they may be quite upset and you'll have to explain 
yourself. Excessive use also damages personal credibility and displays a lack of 
clear thinking and logic, not to mention confidence. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 7/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


A great deal depends on how you react and the impact on your work if you 
comply. If you get suckered in on this one it will happen again, and again. At the 
end of the day, you are losing control of what you do and your best-laid plans for 
performing will get derailed. 


THE ANTIDOTE: NAME DROPPER 


Firstly remember that Name Dropper is extremely common in organizational 
interactions and that many names are ‘dropped’. If legitimate requests positioned 
in a non-assertive manner are accompanied by a ‘name’; we should co-operate if 
it is appropriate to do so. This antidote deals with those times when our internal 
radar warns us that all is not right with this conversation, and that the opening 
moves of a game are in play. 

As we identified earlier, Name Dropper is a game that most of us encounter 
and learn at a young age as we move from playground to boardroom. Because it 
has been a part of our human interactions for a long time, it has embedded itself 
deeply into our personal programming. This is significant because now, as a 
fully joined-up member of the adult community, when we encounter someone 
using Name Dropper against us we react automatically. Our deep programming 
is likely to kick in and we may well respond with emotions and attitudes that 
were connected to our earlier experiences, hence we may well react or respond 
inappropriately. 

The first step towards dealing with a Name Dropper is to notice our immediate 
emotional reaction quickly, and assess its relative usefulness in this situation. If 
we notice that we want to react as a seven-year-old, then perhaps this is not the 
most integrity building strategy to use. The second, and more useful strategy, 
might well be to ‘do nothing’. Remember the encounter with our adversary on 
our way to the boardroom? If you are confident that the Name Dropper is simply 
using this to undermine your concentration or confidence and it is a power play, 
then ignoring it is both effective and appropriate. 

Remember, the intent behind this version of the game is about power and 
interfering with your performance. Any reaction on our part hands the persecutor 
the victory they crave. The key, as we stride confidently into the boardroom, is 
to run more helpful mental software where we self-coach ourselves into 
concentrating on delivering an excellent presentation. 

The third useful strategy, especially if simply ignoring the persecutor is not an 
option, is to ask smart questions. Persecutors who instigate games are usually 
expecting a fight or flight response from us, so to stay calm and ask good 
questions from an adult and assertive standpoint is not what they expect. 
Furthermore, remember that the last thing a game player wants is to be exposed 


and this strategy enables you to remain polite and responsive. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK THE NAME 
DROPPER 


If Lewis says ... ‘the MD, Jim — or JB to his friends — suggested to me over 
the weekend that I am next in line for the Florida assignment’, consider 
challenging him with the following, using a friendly, enquiring tone: 

e What's going on, Lewis? 

e What did the MD actually say? (Note: if you get a vague or indefinite 

answer to this question then it is almost certainly a game!) 

e What is the connection between you and the MD? 

e How well do you know the MD? 

e How would the MD feel if he knew you were discussing this with me? 

e What reaction would I get if I asked him directly to clarify the position? 

e What are you hoping to achieve by telling me this? 

e Who else is in line for Florida? 

e What reason would the MD have for being so indiscreet? 

e What else did the MD say? 


More importantly, by asking questions you demonstrated that you are not going 
to be intimidated. You are politically savvy, have high levels of emotional 
intelligence and you are confident and mature. In other words, a persecutor's 
nightmare! 

The more direct delegates we have worked with favour a final strategy. Their 
preference is for highlighting the game and then offering the chance for more 
authentic ways forward that might work for both of you. In this context it might 
sound something like this ... 


‘Lewis, is this a game where you keep dropping the names of all the senior 
partners in the hope of giving me a message? I want us to be more authentic 
than this, so how about you tell me what is really on your mind?’ 


And, depending on your relationship with Lewis and your interpersonal style, 
you might like to get especially direct and give them the message that you are 
not to be fooled with. 
‘Lewis, I know you don't know the MD as well as you are suggesting, so 
what are you trying to say here? Let's get on and have the real conversation 
we both need, eh?’ 


Alternatively, you could of course make the suggestion of calling the powerful 
other for clarification. Then watch the player wriggle out of that one! 


THE POWER OF ... 
WHAT AND WHO 


What you know will always be a vital commodity in your career. And you 
will almost certainly have learned that who you know is also just as 
important. Not more important, but as important. Getting the balance right 
between what you know and who you know is important. Spend too long 
just working on the ‘who’ part detracts from our core purpose. But what 
towers above the both of these is our ability to influence others when we 
interact with them. It is all very well ‘collecting’ people, building positive 
relationships, networking and staying in the loop, but there is little point 
if, in our interactions with others, we do not maximize our impact and 
effectiveness. Core-influencing skills can be learned, so explore the huge 
range of training options out there so that we can ensure that in every 
interpersonal interaction we make a good impression and add useful 
people into our network. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 12: EXPOSURE 


Coercing others by threatening to make public their professional/personal 
failings or secret and sensitive information. 


As with Name Dropper, Exposure is learned at a young age and rehearsed and 
refined as we grow up. It has its roots in ‘telling tales’ when as children we 
discover that we can successfully coerce others by using this tactic. We also 
discover that when we carry out our threat, we often get grown-up approval for 
acting in this way. This reinforces our belief that this is a good way to get our 
needs met. Our pay-off is not only grown-up approval, but also a triumph over 
those we would persecute. This double pay-off is potently reinforcing, so no 
wonder we rehearse and refine it for later use. 

Of course it is sometimes appropriate to give people information we have 
discovered that is important for the greater good of all, or that we are contracted 
or obliged to disclose. If a child exposes a fellow pupil's penchant for breaking 
windows at school then, provided the motive for exposure is to protect the 
school and the health and safety of others, then this is appropriate and not a 
game. However, if having discovered this information it is withheld and only 
communicated to the window-breaker to coerce or elicit a reward (sweets 
perhaps), then a game has begun and a Dirty Trick is being practised. 


Where our early programming can get confused is when we act with positive 
intent, only to be rounded on by parents, teachers and others as ‘snitches’ or 
worse. This confusion places doubt in our minds about using Exposure as a 
game and is part of the key to understanding its antidote, which follows later. 
And so, when we arrive in the world of work we have already learned that this 
strategy works, even if it carries a risk. It can take dramatic forms, as 
wonderfully illustrated by films like Disclosure and Fatal Attraction, but before 
you relax and tell yourself that this is only the stuff of Hollywood, the stories 
that our clients tell us suggest that it is more common that some of us realize, 
albeit seldom with critical consequences. 

Exposure is being played whenever a persecutor implies to us that they 
demand our co-operation or else. It is the ‘or else’ part where the opening move 
of the game kicks in. Authentic and assertive politics looks to negotiate a 
WIN/WIN deal, a fair exchange between one favour for another. Exposure looks 
to play WIN/LOSE and that our secret will be revealed. It is imperative that we 
work to inoculate ourselves and our organizations from the damage that this trick 
can wreak. In conversation, a mild form might sound start like this... 


Ben: ‘I hear you are up for the Florida assignment too.’ 


Lewis: ‘Yes ... and let's hope Jerry doesn't find out that you worked at 
Enron, because it could really affect your chances.’ 


This only becomes a game when it is used as a coercive and threatening strategy 
that is played out of self-interest. Perhaps Lewis is afraid that Ben is the better 
man for the job and feels threatened, and so in order to manipulate events, Lewis 
plays this game. Perhaps Ben will withdraw his interest in Florida. In our story, 
Exposure is in play in the final e-mail where Surrinder alludes to Jerry having an 
affair with Ann. Okay it was a bit corny; however, this is based on our 
experiences and the stories we hear, and regardless of what you think of our 
ability to write fiction, this Dirty Trick is very real. 

Simply put, the game of Exposure is a form of organizational blackmail. 
Whatever information we seek to conceal, for whatever reason, nearly always 
produces an opportunity for blackmail and exposure by another. Therefore; 
hiding a big mistake, an indiscretion, your time in therapy or perhaps at AA 
meetings, an accident, your daughter's drug problems, your over-exaggerated 
qualifications, your weekend away with Ann Summer all provide opportunities 
for gamey people to exploit through Exposure. 


GAME STATS: EXPOSURE 


Profit Warning 


Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 € 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 7/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Bottom line is that people are doing things they'd rather not have other people 
know about, and others are using this to warp the decision-making processes of 
the business. Why? Probably to meet their own ends at the expense of the 
organization. Therefore, will the business realize its strategy for generating profit 
for stakeholders? This has big damage potential if it gets out of hand. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 6/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


In its mildest form you'd be surprised how often this happens. Frankly, the more 
macho the organization the more likely it is to be happening. If you've ever been 
to a party with a sales team you'll know what we mean! 


CULTURE THREAT 5/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Overall this trick represents a threat to the integrity of the whole organization. If 
this becomes pervasive it will quickly lead to a climate of fear and distrust rather 
than honest good-natured fun. Besides, do you really want these sorts of 


characters in your organization? 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 9/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


This is a nasty trick to be using. The victim is painfully aware you are doing it 
and they may well fight back. Are you squeaky clean? What happens to you if 
they expose your naive attempt at blackmail? Is that crime greater than the 
original offence you were threatening to expose? Not to mention at what point 
do you overstep the mark and potentially expose yourself to criminal 
proceedings? 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 8/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


Naturally it depends on what you've done that you are afraid of being exposed 
and what the Exposer wants in return for keeping a lid on it. In our experience, 
the more careless you are about what you get up to, the more you leave yourself 
open to exploitation from this trick. Sorry to state the obvious. 


THE ANTIDOTE: EXPOSURE 


Earlier on, we suggested that whatever information you might seek to conceal 
can produce an opportunity for Exposure or blackmail by another. So the first 
piece of learning is not to get into this game in the first place! Leading a more 
authentic and open life is easily the best strategy for inoculation. All of which is 
no consolation if you are currently caught up in this game. However, help is at 
hand. 

Before we go any further please note that the more extreme cases of this game 
frequently constitute a criminal offence, in which case the person threatening 
Exposure is taking a big risk that they in turn might be exposed by you. If you've 
got caught in blackmail, seek specialist help. Whatever the degree at which 
Exposure is being played at, the persecutor is gambling on you being so caught 
up in your own stress and panic that you will fail to notice your personal power 
in this situation and crucially, just how vulnerable they have made themselves. 

Should you find yourself caught up in a less serious variation of this game, 
which is more about career consequences then there are some tough decisions 
ahead. You might like to ask yourself the following self-coaching questions 
before you go any further ... 

e What is the real likelihood of them taking this further? 

e To what extent am I fantasizing a disastrous outcome? 

e Who do I trust to talk this through with, and who can then advise me? 

e If they were to do their worst, what power would they have then? What 

power would I have? 

e Is it possible, or perhaps even likely, that they don't want to expose you, 

because that would neutralize their power? 

e How will I feel if I don't take action and just leave things as they are? 

e How might I feel if I take action, regardless of the outcome? 

e What do I really have to lose if the worst really happens? 

e What happens if I just call their bluff and challenge them to do their worst? 

e What contingency plans could I put in place to minimize damage? 


You might have worked out from the above questions that if you call their bluff 
and they act on their information and expose you, then their power is most likely 
at an end. It is also likely that they will damage their own credibility and leave 
themselves vulnerable. If the worst happens you may well have not only the 


moral high ground, but power over them. We would encourage you to use this 
new power wisely and assertively. 

There are also some smart questions you can adapt to your particular 
circumstances to deflect or ward off the Exposure player next time they come 
calling. Choose any or all from the following list to adapt to your own 
circumstances ... 


POWER QUESTIONS TO EXPOSE EXPOSURE ... 


e What makes you so confident that this strategy will work? 
e What happens if I just call your bluff? 
e What makes you think that this is a good way of getting what you want? 
e What contingency plans do you suppose I might have made for this 
situation? 
e What do you suppose happens to people who play this game and lose? 
e What power will you have left after you have acted on your threat? 
e What power might I then have? 
e What are the legal consequences for people found guilty of bullying in the 
workplace? 
e What do you suppose might happen next time you need something from 
me? 
Alternatively, you may decide not to give them an opportunity to change their 
ways. Instead you might decide to just go for it by directly and assertively 
confronting them about their game playing. In which case it might sound 
something like this ... 


‘Lewis, I am not prepared to play this game anymore. If you really think that 
what you are doing is right then go ahead, I am ready to take the 
consequences. I believe that you know that this is not a great way to get what 
you want and I would encourage you to cut the crap and chose a better way 
forward.’ 


Another strategy is to outflank them. Be honest with those who need to know 
and come clean, have the difficult conversation and neutralize the power of the 
Exposure player by talking to all the people who need to hear your ‘confession’. 
Go for self-exposure before you are exposed. If you tell the whole story you may 
well be amazed at how understanding and supportive other people can be, 
especially if you are any good at what you do professionally. You will then be in 
a powerful position yourself next time the Exposure player comes around. You 


can then simply tell them that ‘the truth is out there’ and their power is no more. 

Whichever strategy you choose, we know from our work that this is a really 
tough call and acting assertively to confront them about this game is a risky act 
and will require both skill and courage. Whatever happens, if you act in line with 
what we are suggesting you will know that you did the right thing and will most 
likely emerge stronger for your experience. Remember, the world is a much 
smaller place now, and what goes around usually comes around sooner rather 
than later. This is why we want you to end this Dirty Trick now by acting 
honestly and assertively. We wish you well. 


THE POWER OF ... 
EXPOSURE 


When Machiavellian politicians play games to manipulate us, they are 
taking a gamble that we will not catch them out, and that even if we did, that 
we might not be assertive enough to confront them about it. Naming the 
game is the one thing that Machiavellian politicians are most afraid of. 
When we name the game we signal our self-confidence, political savvy and 
our assertiveness. Naming the game is the clearest signal we can send to 
discourage Machiavelli and warn him off. It might sound something like 
this... 


“What is the real agenda we need to discuss?’ 

‘What is it that you really want from this conversation?’ 
“What is stopping us from having the real conversation?’ 
‘Let's talk about what is really going on here’ 

‘Cards on the table, what are we really talking about?’ 
‘Is this one of those games where we ...?’ 

‘Is this one of those situations where we ...?’ 


‘I have been listening closely and I wonder what is not being said in 
this conversation?’ 


1 Just in case, Bcc means ‘blind carbon copy’, and enables you to copy in 
other people without the receiver of the message being aware that you have 


done so. 


Chapter Five 


A Rather Sad Display 


The contrast was stark as Ben approached the venue for the strategic away day. 
With the sun setting ahead of him, Ben drove down the escarpment and into 
Broadway, a picturesque Cotswold village. Ben marvelled at the pretty cottages, 
yes even in winter it warmed his heart. After several weeks in a drab and rather 
wet Luton, perhaps this weekend would not be so bad after all. 

Since his fateful meeting with Surrinder, Ben had been busy. So busy that he 
had even stopped noticing the smell of damp in his squalid guesthouse in Luton. 
The commute had proved too much and he had resigned himself to staying there 
during the week. Guesthouse was of course misleading, unless Luton's notion of 
hospitality included cold breakfasts, undercooked dinners and mould. Health and 
Safety inspectors clearly thought their own health more important and avoided 
Luton. He wished he could follow their lead. 

His evenings had been spent studying. Following his meeting with Surrinder 
he had returned to the bookshop and bought several management books, mainly 
on office politics. He had been rather embarrassed making his purchases, but he 
was desperate. After seeing all those e-mails, and still reeling from the confusing 
meetings, he knew he was in a hole, bigger perhaps even than Luton. 

As he entered a new world of luxury at the Lygon Arms he had a growing 
sense of confidence that he had sussed out what was really going on behind the 
scenes around Genesis. There were a few small gaps but he felt sure that he 
could fill these during the SAD. Ben was almost looking forward to sitting back 
and watching the display of moves and games. 

‘All eyes are now on Luton and we on the Executive Committee are confident 
that Surrinder, Ben and the rest of the Luton contingent will shortly be reporting 
to us the rapid progress they have made on bringing in Genesis on time and 
under budget.’ Jerry smiled generously at Surrinder as he concluded a whirlwind 
presentation that saw him rattle through over thirty PowerPoint slides in the 
opening 15 minutes of the workshop. As executive sponsor he needed to make 
an impression. 


The rest of the morning Ben relaxed as the attention focused on other big 
projects. When they broke for lunch he seemed to have reached some 
conclusions. Which was just as well because he had the first slot after lunch. The 
significance of the timing was not lost on Ben. The fact that this was usually 
referred to as the ‘graveyard shift’ appeared somewhat apt. 


Just after lunch, Jerry collared Ben. 
‘I trust you're not going to let me down!’ Jerry opened. 
“That rather depends on what you are expecting from me, Jerry.’ 


“Well I'm afraid if you haven't worked that out by now Ben ...’ Jerry paused 
then changed tack. 


‘Listen Ben, most people round here just don't think you're up to it. Some even 
wonder why you were ever employed. They think you just haven't got your head 
around how things work here and believe you're going to make a hash of things. 
Not me, I've every confidence in you, Ben.’ Jerry moved away quickly before 
Ben could react, leaving him more than a little unsettled just before his 
presentation. 

Ben had worked hard on his presentation, very hard. He had to be very 
economical with the words on the slides to ensure that he could get Surrinder to 
sign it off before the SAD. He also needed to leave himself room to manoeuvre 
whilst on his feet. 

Having been rattled by Jerry, he stood up and got on with the job. He didn't 
take long. Ben quickly summarized his analysis of the current situation. 
Reported back on the progress that had been made and summarized his 
recommendations. Before he could pass out his plans, the MD launched into 
action. 

‘Ben, you appear to be saying that London needs to take more responsibility 
for its actions and I assume you mean that the HR project stream should be 
completed as originally planned by Lewis.’ Before Ben realized that the MD's 
words were a statement and not a question, Lewis reacted to the direction of JB's 
Stare. 

With well-practised nonchalance Lewis responded, ‘Well I'm afraid that is just 
not possible. As you recall I've got more than enough on my plate at the moment 
what with Project Zeus. Then there is Project ...’ and so he went on with Jerry 
smiling at his side. The MD cut into his stream of excuses and fired another 
statement pretending to be a question at Ben. 


‘And are you suggesting that overall responsibility for Genesis should be taken 
by Luton?’ Before Ben could work out if he needed to answer, Surrinder fired 
back at the MD. ‘We all know that Sir Bill wanted Jerry to retain responsibility 
and I for one would not want Jerry feeling like he's losing out here. Jerry is far 
too critical to the success of Genesis to lose bottom-line accountability.’ 

‘And there's another thing ...” Surrinder was on a roll. ‘It didn't go unnoticed 
by everyone that in Jerry's presentation this morning there was a line at the 
bottom of slide 26 that said that all directors bonus arrangement have been ...’ 
she consulted her notes ‘... realigned to successful implementation of Genesis. 
When and how was that agreed might I ask?’ 

As accusations, denials and insults started to fly around the room, Ben 
marvelled at Surrinder's vigilance. She certainly knew what she was doing. Ben 
stood quietly at the front of the warring factions, ignored by all and still holding 
his final handout. It had taken him many very long days to pull together his 
detailed plans. Now nobody seemed in the least bit interested in his Gantt charts, 
governance processes and communication strategies. Ben decided to sit in a 
lonely-looking chair beside the Epson projector and started to wonder what it 
was like to be an Epson. The things it must have seen over the years. 

The MD decided enough was enough. ‘Okay, we need to call a halt to this 
debate. I suggest we take this offline, grab a quick comfort break and then turn 
our attention to Project Samson.’ 

By comparison, the remainder of the day was uneventful. The uproar over 
Genesis had drained the group of any enthusiasm and left a strained atmosphere 
that could literally be cut with a knife. Ben wondered who would be holding that 
particular knife. 

Unfortunately Ben left the room at the end of the day at the same time as Jerry. 
Clearly he had some advice for him before they reassembled for dinner. Not a 
very appetizing prospect and Ben was definitely wishing he could be at home 
with Hanna on this cold Saturday evening. Somehow he seemed to have proved 
himself to be a pawn but was now rather confused about whose side he was on. 
The evening was going to be hell. 

“Yes Ben, but you must bear in mind where she, um, comes from,’ Jerry 
whispered to Ben in a conspiratorial tone. 

Shocked, Ben retorted ‘Surely you are not implying that her race has anything 
to do with this?’ 

Jerry momentarily lost his composure with the strength of Ben's reply. It 


swiftly returned as he leaned in close. ‘No, my boy, she's from Luton!’ 


CHAPTER FIVE: MENTORING 
INTERVENTION 


How many away days to discuss strategy and plans end up like this? Quite a 
few? Perhaps not too many descending into such chaos, but many end with 
ambiguous conclusions and no decisions. Away days are also an opportunity for 
people to play politics, transact power, makes moves, bolster their position and 
hold many ‘secret meetings’ to steer things in the way they want them to go. Not 
to mention of course the manoeuvring that takes place in the run-up to the event. 
We're confident that you'll know what we mean! 
Before we explore the next set of Dirty Tricks, ask yourself a few questions: 


e If you were in Ben's shoes, what might you have done differently before the 
event? 
e What appears to be the key issue for Jerry? 
e Was Surrinder right to raise the issue about directors’ bonus arrangements 
in this forum? 
Do you sometimes wish you were an Epson projector? 
What is the key issue for Surrinder in this situation? 
Had you been the MD, what would you have done differently? 
Would you like to give up your weekends to have dinner with this crowd? 
Maybe not. Now that your radar is starting to get attuned to Dirty Tricks, instead 
of turning over the page, try to describe the key ones displayed in this chapter. 
Can you give them a name? 
Over the last few years we have built up a catalogue of over 100 such games. 
This volume covers only 21 so you need to get better at identifying them for 
yourself, or wait for the next book. 


THE DIRTY TRICKS IN CHAPTER 
FIVE 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 13: BURIAL 
GROUND/DISCOUNT 


The tactic of deliberately hiding or obscuring vital information in reports or 
presentations so that the one critical factor goes unnoticed, and another person or 
party is duped into making a bad decision or drawing the wrong conclusions. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 14: MALICIOUS FEEDBACK 


Deliberately timing the delivery of dishonest, false or critical ‘feedback’ to 
deflect, distract or undermine another. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 15: HURRY UP 


Avoiding work or responsibility by pretending to be overstretched and 
overworked. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 13: BURIAL 
GROUND/ DISCOUNT 


The tactic of deliberately hiding or obscuring vital information in reports or 
presentations so that the one critical factor goes unnoticed, and another person 
or party is duped into making a bad decision or drawing the wrong conclusions. 
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This game sometimes occurs when producing legally binding contracts, where 
one party hides critical, punitive and hugely costly clauses in the small print, in 
the hope that the buyer can be duped into signing it and therefore end up in a 
losing position. The old clichés hold true; remember, always read the small print. 

Typically when the forced error is discovered the buyer then complains to the 
seller who, if they chose to continue to be manipulative, then changes the game 
to a variation of My Hands are Tied!, probably saying something like, ‘Sorry 
Ben, but you signed the contract, there is nothing we can do now’ or ‘Ben, to get 
that changed at this stage would mean getting the Legal Department involved 
again; is that what you really want?’ 

This trick can be played out in a number of different variations: 

1 Where a report is made overly verbose, complex or unstructured with the 
intention of confusing the reader. This can be done in the hope that the 
reader will be more likely to make a decision favourable to the author, or 
simply to hide issues and problems that the author would sooner not have 
discussed. 

2 During a presentation or pitch, the orator skilfully ‘Discounts’ critical 
information by moving quickly, waving aside points or simply omitting to 


discuss points relevant to the decision in hand. 
Papers sent ahead of a key meeting are ripe for this trick. Sometimes papers are 
presented at short notice and are often very long. Obviously the information has 
to be conveyed, but too often little thought is given to a structure that optimizes 
the decision-making process for key people. Honest, clear and comprehensive 
communication is necessary. This does not make it a trick. 

However if there is a deliberate attempt to disguise or hide the critical 
information, or simply sending huge reports too close to a decisive meeting for 
accurate understanding, then this becomes a classic Dirty Trick at work. For 
instance, if all bar one of the key issues/concerns are summarized at the 
beginning of the paper, the other being buried in the detail, it's a game. If there is 
no executive summary, be on your guard, or if it arrives on your desk an hour 
before the meeting, watch out. Note that when spotting this trick, some people 
are not guilty of deception; they just may be inept communicators. Despite this, 
your vigilance is still required. 

In Chapter Five we are witness to the Discount variation of this trick during 
Jerry's initial presentation. Surrinder is nobody's fool however, and picks it up 
easily. Perhaps Jerry has done this too many times before and Surrinder, knows 
to be on her guard. Jerry appears to have wanted to hide the fact that a decision 
had been made to link Genesis responsibility to bonuses. Too bad Jerry, she 
noticed! 


GAME STATS: BURIAL 
GROUND/DISCOUNT 


Profit Warning 

Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 7/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


If this trick is in play, it is highly likely that there are some serious issues being 
decided and which will clash with the Machiavellian manager's personal agenda. 
If key business decisions are not made with all the relevant facts, then the cost to 
the business could be huge. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 7/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


Surprisingly frequent. Particularly with projects that are not going too well, and 
where someone has something to hide, usually their incompetence or the extent 
to which they will profit personally from a deal. It never ceases to amaze us just 
how reluctant people are to admit their mistakes. Instead they just try to cover 
things up with this trick. 


CULTURE THREAT 3/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


A relatively low threat really. The main impact on the culture is a growing 


tendency to produce over-long confusing reports and fast busy presentations. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 6/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


More of an embarrassment factor if exposed. As we saw in this chapter, Jerry 
played the trick and got exposed. This threw his plans and the meeting into 
chaos. So Jerry didn't gain. If the omission is serious this could even lead to 
criminal proceedings. Notice the increasing investigations in the public sector 
concerning disclosure of information. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 8/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


If someone is playing this it stands to reason that if they succeed you are going 
to lose out. Given that this usually happens with serious matters, be very much 
on your guard. 


THE ANTIDOTE: BURIAL 
GROUND/DISCOUNT 


It is of course better to ensure that we do not invite people to play this game with 
us in the first place. We can, at least in part, inoculate ourselves by being clear 
about specific vital criteria that we want explicitly highlighted, so that we can 
see it and understand it. Sadly this is not always possible especially if we are in a 
position where we don't know what it is that we don't know! 

To reduce the risk of this trick being used, be very clear about your 
expectations and how you want them to report back or present. Choose any or all 
of the following: 


Be clear about the questions you need to have answered. 

Insist that each is answered in the report succinctly. 

Insist on an executive summary that covers all the important points 

Ask them to get other key questions from key stakeholders. 

Clarify what decision needs to be taken. Then determine what information 

is required. Get them to lay this out clearly. 

e Suggest that they also present the counter-arguments so that the audience 
can see both sides. 

e Get them to consider ‘all’ the options, not just their favoured one! 


We're sure you can think of more points along these lines that will help to 
minimize the risk of this trick arising in the first place. 

When we find ourselves in the middle of a bewildering presentation, or 
discussing a confusing report, try some of the questions and watch the reactions 
closely. These questions are all designed to invite the other party into behaving 
more honestly and authentically with us from the outset. They won't guarantee 
success, but at least we will be able to say that we gave them the chance to be 
clear. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO DIG AROUND IN 
THE BURIAL GROUND 


e What are all the important factors that I need to know about? 

e What is it that I don't know about this yet? 

e What is the one question that I need to ask you that so far I have not? 

e What possible pitfalls could you tell me about at this stage? 

e My concerns are these ... to what extent will these be explicitly addressed? 
e What information might your report be holding back? 

e What do I need to know that we have yet to discuss? 

e If you wanted to kill this idea, what question would you ask? 

e What potential reasons are there for going against your recommendation? 
e What is it that you know that I don't know? 

e What is the one question that you suggest I most need to ask at this stage? 
e What, if anything, might you be tempted to hold back, fudge or hide? 


At the very least, this will put someone on the spot. How they react will speak 
volumes. Irrespective of a trick being in play, these are pretty good questions to 
use. 

If you have been caught out by this game, (in other words, you now know 
what it is that you didn't know!) you need to make sure it doesn't happen again. 
Our suggested strategy to do this involves letting the Machiavellian manager 
know clearly and assertively that you know that this is a game they have been 
playing. Not to let them know that you now know what has been going on 
signals a lack of assertion on your part, and provides a beacon to Machiavelli 
that this tactic works. Furthermore that you are not impressed and more 
importantly that you will not be putting up with doing business like this in the 
future. All this needs to be done with tact and skill so as to ensure that we invite 
the other person into being honest and motivate them toward building more 
authentic ways of doing business in the future. 


‘Jerry, you knew the information that I needed to know in order to make the 
right decision, so you will know that I am really disappointed that this one 
vital piece was buried/omitted. In order for the best decisions to be made for 
the good of our customers, we need all of the relevant facts. Now how about 
we talk constructively about how we can avoid this in the future?’ 


Of course, you may choose to highlight the damage the omission caused. When 
you do this, we strongly suggest that this happens early, is succinct, and that you 
move quickly on to the proposals to improve the way you work together. This 
element of providing a way forward for the future is vital as it signals our 
political savvy and suggests we are interested in working productively with them 
in the future. Adversaries we do not need to collect! 

If none of this works, remember that you probably have some choice about 
who to deal with, and you can decide to take your custom elsewhere. If you are 
in an unfortunate position where you can't go elsewhere, then at least you are 
forewamed about this individual and will know to be on your guard for the next 
time. 

Now you've got to decide if this battle is strategically important enough to 
fight. It frequently is. You also need to determine how best to adapt this strategy 
to meet your specific needs. We know this is a challenge (if it was easy to 
confront this game would never get played), but it is probably vital that you at 
least take heart and give it a go! Whatever the outcome, you'll have signalled to 
them that you are politically intelligent, and that you are assertive and honest. 
Our experience is that you'll actually gain an awful lot more. 


THE POWER OF ... 
STRATEGY AND CHOICE 


Okay, so someone is playing a game, they might have even got one over 
on you, and you probably feel like getting revenge! Whilst revenge is a 
natural human reaction and motivation, it is not always such a great move 
as revenge usually exacerbates the situation and leads to escalation. Yes, 
there is an assertive way forward, but pull back from taking immediate 
action and ask yourself if this is a battle that is really worth it. Choosing 
your battles strategically is important. Given the level of political activity 
in organizations it is just not possible to win every political battle, so save 
your energy and talent for the really important issues and let the small 
stuff go. Is this political battle one that is vital for you to win? Sometimes 
it will be better to let Machiavelli have a little victory as you have more 
important things to do. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 14: 
MALICIOUS FEEDBACK 


Deliberately timing the delivery of dishonest, false or critical ‘feedback’ to 
deflect, distract or undermine another. 


‘Feedback is the breakfast of champions<’. Which is, of course, true provided 
the feedback is given honestly and constructively, and is designed to help us to 
move forward more productively. Genuine feedback needs to be treated like a 
gift; we should listen carefully even if we do not like what we hear. Sadly 
however, ‘feedback’ can also be used for manipulative purposes. The trick of 
Malicious Feedback is played by giving someone misleading feedback, which is 
intended to be unhelpful, rather than helpful, affirming and furthering our 
development. 

Unfortunately, not everyone has our best interests at heart. Some people have 


their own agenda and frequently see the need to make use of this Dirty Trick to 
help them. When someone says, ‘Let me give you some feedback’, you might 
need to be on your guard! At best this might be code for ‘incoming critical 
message ahoy’. At worst it is a game about giving us misleading, inaccurate or 
erroneous feedback, with the intention of distracting us or deflecting us from our 
purpose. 

The difficult part is how to recognize when this trick is in play. Usually 
Malicious Feedback is vague and attributed to other unnamed individuals. 
Rarely will it be from the person giving the feedback. Whilst there may be some 
element of truth, it is carefully manipulated either in nature or impact. 

For example, we recently worked with a highly talented young manager who 
had been seconded to an important project team. He discovered that there were 
some serious flaws in the project work and found that he was able to make a 
huge contribution by asking all the difficult questions that no one else seemed to 
notice should be being asked. After a few weeks his line manager summoned 
him to a meeting and gave him the ‘feedback’ he had received from the project 
manager which was to stop ‘rocking the boat and asking so many questions’. 
Notice firstly that the feedback did not come directly from the project manager, 
but arrived in a roundabout fashion. He told us that the impact that this feedback 
had on him was that it knocked his self-confidence, sent the message that his 
managers had been colluding behind his back and he was confused because he 
was earnest and wanted to do the best he could for the project. At sub sequent 
meetings he kept his guard and held back on his reservations and questions, to 
the detriment of the project. When we heard his story we asked him if it was 
possible that his talent and intellect had been inadvertently making the project 
manager and his project team members appear in a bad light. Only then did he 
appreciate that being good is not always going to be good enough in the world of 
work, and that his political skills would need to be improved. 

Direct Malicious Feedback is delivered by the Machiavellian manager directly 
and is often about timing, the feedback being delivered at the worst possible 
moment for you, inviting you into feeling bad or threatening your concentration 
or confidence. In our story, we see Jerry deliberately attempting to unsettle Ben 
just before he takes the graveyard shift for his critical presentation to the SAD. 
He also generalized about the feedback coming from unnamed others; however, 
he engages in the trick directly with Ben. He carefully and strongly denied that 
he thought the same, creating more confusion. And the timing could not have 
been worse for Ben. Jerry also failed to give Ben an opportunity to understand 


more, another telltale sign that the game is in play. 

Before you start seeing Malicious Feedback everywhere remember that this 
Dirty Trick should not be confused with incompetence. Despite the millions that 
are spent every year on developing managers’ ability to provide good feedback 
we are regularly depressed by the relatively low level of skill displayed. The 
good news is that our advice on handling this trick will help deal with 
incompetence as well as game playing. So take heart! 


GAME STATS: MALICIOUS FEEDBACK 


Profit Warning 

Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 
Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 6/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


The main risk this presents when played is that it starts to disarm the opposition 
to someone's personal agenda. If this agenda is not aligned for the good of the 
organization then a hit on the profitability of the business is likely. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 4/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


Overall this trick is usually played on small things, albeit frequently. The more 
malicious variant is not too common, partly because the risk of exposure is so 
high. 


CULTURE THREAT 5/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Malicious Feedback is often recognized at some point. When that point arrives 
in the mind of the individual it causes suspicion and distrust. If this becomes 
widespread it will have a significant impact on the culture of the organization. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 8/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 


FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


If you play this game the risk of exposure is very high because the victim will 
draw conclusions. They may not be fully aware of the malicious intent, but they 
will certainly be feeling antipathy towards you and are unlikely to trust your 
‘feedback’ in future. If you are unlucky enough to play it on someone who's read 
the antidote below, watch out! 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 7/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


How thick is your skin? If you can take criticism well and are strong and 
confident you are probably not going to be too affected by this, even though it is 
unpleasant. Conversely, if you are still learning, or are new in your job, this trick 
can have a dramatic negative effect on your performance. Unfortunately it is all 
too easy for this to develop into a vicious circle as the feedback starts to become 
reality. 


THE ANTIDOTE: MALICIOUS 
FEEDBACK 


The motive behind this trick is to unsettle you, deflect your concentration, 
reduce your confidence, or to increase the likelihood that you'll make a hash of 
something important. Underneath this can be a desire to be one up at your 
expense or to undermine your performance at a critical moment. Malicious 
Feedback either comes to you directly from the Machiavellian manager, or 
indirectly from someone who is the messenger, perhaps well intentioned, acting 
on Machiavelli's behalf. Consequently there are two ways to tackle this Dirty 
Trick, depending on the level of directness. 


INDIRECT MALICIOUS FEEDBACK (WHERE 
PERHAPS A WELL-MEANING MANAGER OR 
COLLEAGUE GIVES YOU FEEDBACK THEY ARE 
PASSING ON FROM ANOTHER) 


The first step towards an effective antidote is to keep your emotional intelligence 
switched on, to remain calm and objective. Because Malicious Feedback 
engages your sense of unfairness and is ego damaging, your emotions are likely 
to be easily engaged. 

Our second step is to get curious rather than angry. Ask the messenger smart 
questions to raise your collective awareness about what might really be going 
on, which gently probes and challenges the validity of the feedback. The good 
thing with this tactic is that you don't have to be certain at this stage if there is a 
Dirty Trick in progress; specifics always help. When the opportunity is right, ask 
them lots of questions with a spirit of honest enquiry. Use the questions below to 
inspire and prompt you. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK THE INDIRECT 
FEEDBACK MESSENGER 


e Can you be more specific about the feedback? 
e What are the facts? 
e Where does it come from? 


e When did you pick up this feedback? 

e Can you give me examples that led to this feedback? 

e Who else is involved in producing this feedback? 

e What do you think is the intention behind this feedback? 

e What did Jerry actually say? What were his exact words? 

e What should I be doing differently in the light of this feedback? 

e How should I use this feedback to benefit the department/organization etc? 

e Why did I not get this feedback directly from the person who raised it? 

e What stopped Jerry from giving me this feedback himself? 

e To what extent do you agree with the feedback? 

e Which aspects do you support? 

e Which elements do you think are erroneous? 

e I would like to hear this direct from Jerry. What do you think his response 
would be? 


The responses we get to these questions will inform us of the extent to which a 
game is in progress. We might want to go further. This requires strength and 
commitment and should be reserved for moments when we are sure that the 
indirect feedback is indeed malicious, and we want to stop it happening again. 
People we have worked with have found real benefit from statements along the 
lines of: 


‘Surrinder, I suspect that this feedback is really designed to stop me asking 
difficult questions at the project meeting. I'd appreciate us having a more 
detailed conversation, so let's talk about what is really going on here and 
how best we can manage the situation.’ 


Additionally, you could seek out and assertively confront Jerry about his motives 
for providing this feedback so indirectly. This is to clearly signal to Machiavelli 
our self-confidence, our unwillingness to be manipulated and the extent of our 
political savvy. With all of our direct interventions, they need to be delivered 
assertively and with emotions under control. Also notice that this intervention 
ends with the invitation to work together more co-operatively. Machiavelli won't 
always respond to this invitation, but at least we have signalled our positive 
intent and this helps to keep us on the moral high ground. Putting it all together 
it might sound something like this: 
‘Jerry, Surrinder has given me your feedback. I'm a little disappointed you 


did not speak to me directly and I wonder why that was the case? I want this 
project to be a success, so let's have an open conversation about what is 


really going on here and find a better way forward.’ 


The key advantage you have with indirect Malicious Feedback is that time is on 
your side. You do not need to act in the heat of the moment and can use this time 
to sense check and pressure test your ideas for moving forward with positive 
politics and integrity intact. 


DIRECT MALICIOUS FEEDBACK 


An example of direct Malicious Feedback (unhelpful feedback coming directly 
from a Machiavellian adversary) might go something like this: 


‘Ben, about your presentation today; I've been chatting to the chaps and, 
well, I think it is a shame that Sir Bill thinks your project is a dead duck and 
that JB thinks you are not up to the job, but hey, good luck!’ 


Again, the first thing you need to do is to take steps to avoid becoming 
emotional. Remember that the motive is probably to upset and undermine you, 
so any inappropriate emotional display assures Machiavelli that the tactic is 
working and reinforces their belief that you can be manipulated in this way. If at 
all possible give yourself the opportunity to think it through before you respond. 
One way to achieve this is to simply hear out their feedback, thank them for their 
view and as soon as possible move away and retreat to think things through. 
‘Thanks Jerry, I'd like to pick this up again after my session. Perhaps then we 
will have time to talk about the specifics so I can understand exactly what you 
have to say’. Once out of reach of Machiavelli, coach yourself using the 
following questions to cut through the emotions and get focused on effective 
ways forward. 


e What was really being said? 

e What is their real motive? 

e How else could this feedback be interpreted? 

e What other agenda's might be behind this feedback? 

e How significant is this feedback really? 

e What might be significant about the timing of this feedback? 

e How likely is it that someone is just trying to put me off my stroke? 
e What happens if I just ignore this feedback? 

e What is the bigger picture that I need to keep in mind? 

e Who would be the best person to deliver any response to? 

e When would be a good time to respond to what has been said? 

e Putting emotion to one side, what would an appropriate and effective 


response be? 


The bottom line for you right now is to make good decisions about what to do 
next, to keep calm and controlled and regardless of the Machiavellian antics, go 
and do a great job. Becoming deflected, distracted or deflated is to hand 
Machiavelli the victory he craves. 

Later on you might decide that it is worth confronting Machiavelli about their 
feedback. This can be helpful if done with positive political skill as it again 
demonstrates our confidence, that we will not be deflected from our purpose and 
that we are politically savvy. It sends a clear and positive message to 
Machiavelli that we are not to be manipulated in this way. It might sound 
something like this: 


‘Jerry, I want to talk about the feedback that you gave me just before the 
meeting. The information and timing could have been an_ unhelpful 
distraction, so I wonder what was on your mind when you delivered it?’ 


Machiavelli won't always be invited into working with integrity and an 
admission is unlikely; however, we have clearly signalled that we are not to be 
tripped up in this way and we diminish the likelihood that he will try this trick 
with us again. 

So now it is over to you to decide how best to adapt this strategy to meet your 
specific needs. Intervening in this game is not easy, but having made the 
decision to act and giving it your best shot, you'll have signalled that you are 
politically astute. Our experience is that you can't win them all, but you have 
increased your chances of a successful outcome by acting assertively. 


THE POWER OF ... 
THE INNER GAME 


The inner game refers to your own internal dialogue. The part of your 
brain that automatically coaches and encourages you, that nurtures you 
and gives you the occasional pep talk. Unfortunately it is also the same 
voice that carps and complains about your performance. It can even 
become an unending stream of whispered and unhelpful messages that 
needs to be controlled. In a sales situation, an unhelpful inner dialogue 
might sound something like this. 


‘Just listen to yourself, do you really believe what you are saying? 
They'll never fall for that, surely.’ 


“You're tying yourself in knots here, try using English as a first 
language why don't you!’ 


‘Look at him, he's not buying this at all. That was the wrong thing to 
say, he's switched off now.’ 


‘This always happens when you pitch it like this, when will you learn! 
You've lost this opportunity, now the boss will be furious.’ 


‘Perhaps you should change tack, this isn't working. If you don't make 
this sale you'll never make budget.’ 


If you gain control of your inner voice you will immediately become 
more powerful. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 15: HURRY UP 


Avoiding work or responsibility by pretending to be overstretched and 
overworked. 
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Have you noticed how rare it is to find someone who is not busy? Most of us 
need to feel we're adding value by the bucket load. Also the idle employee needs 
to watch out lest redundancy is just around the corner! 

Some of us have a Hurry Up working style whereby we feel a need to be 
constantly working at a high pace, and when things slow down we feel we are 
somehow making a lesser contribution, regardless of quality or output. This is 
not a Dirty Trick, just a psychological working style that needs appreciating and 
understanding. However, some people deliberately create a perception of 
busyness to avoid taking responsibility or getting landed with problematic or 
unpleasant tasks. They dash around the office, phone permanently attached to 
ear, claiming to be overworked, stretched or pressured, and frequently clutching 
a document or project folder plucked from a desk that looks like a bomb has hit 
it. The energy they exert in avoiding work often produces a whirlwind of activity 
whilst actually achieving very little for the team, the organization, and ironically, 
themselves. A recent TV advert showed a young man emerging from the pub at 
closing time, going back to the office where he fell asleep at his desk, 


specifically to be seen by his boss arriving at 07.30 who then assumed he had 
been working all night! 

The Hurry Up player believes that they are impressing important people with 
the extent of their commitment and hard work. Sometimes they are right and 
some managers do fall for it. They might also be attempting to manipulate others 
into feeling guilty about how slowly they are responding, how little they 
themselves are achieving and the fact that they seldom seem to offer assistance 
to the Hurry Up player. In short this game is frequently played as an invitation to 
others to feel bad as much as a strategy for avoiding more work or resistance. 

A variant of Hurry Up that needs to be watched out for is where often a more 
senior manager claims to be too busy, which is a cover for ‘I'm not interested in 
your proposition’. This is closely allied to Tell Me More, which we covered in 
Chapter Two. 

The roots of the Hurry Up trick are often found early in their career. They have 
found that by behaving like this they avoid trouble and get help from others. The 
attention this brings usually bolsters their feelings of self-importance and proves, 
to them at least, just how critical they are to the organization. 

In our story, when the MD rounds on Lewis he is met with a barrage of typical 
Hurry Up excuses. He is offered plausible reasons why he is too busy to take on 
work. In reality he views this work as career-threatening. However, we doubt 
very much that Lewis rushes around the office in a whirlwind of inactivity, he's 
far too polished for that. 

Of course many people are genuinely overworked. However, the antidote 
advice which follows will help you and them to find a way of sifting through 
their priorities or agreeing that they are indeed simply too busy. 


GAME STATS: HURRY UP 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 


Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 6/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


The bottom line is that when you have people playing Hurry Up you have 
unproductive people, or people who should be taking more responsibility, or 
more likely both. This can seriously affect the delivery capability of your 
business and damage productivity and profitability. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 9.5/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


Rare indeed is the organization that does not have this trick in play by large 
numbers of people. 


CULTURE THREAT 7/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


If you want a culture that is ‘can do, will do’ this trick needs addressing. The 
cultural threat is that if too widespread, getting things done will start to feel more 
like wading through treacle. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 7/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 


FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


The risk you run depends on the number of authentic high performers you have 
around you. If your behaviour is out of line with the majority, you face a high 
penalty by playing this trick. Not only will your performance be disregarded, 
you'll also find respect dwindling the more you use this trick. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 5/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 


IS IN PLAY?) 


Although frustrating, the Hurry Up player is fairly easy to pin down if you 
follow the antidote advice below. If left unchecked however, you will start to 
falter in your own performance as you struggle to overcome the resistance and 
your work—life balance is eroded because you've got to do more for yourself. 


THE ANTIDOTE: HURRY UP 


The first step towards an antidote is to understand the motivations of the Hurry 
Up player. You need to determine as best you can if they are employing this 
tactic to either make you feel bad, avoid doing work (or taking responsibility) or 
as a resistance strategy. The advice that follows will assist you irrespective of 
whether or not a Dirty Trick is in play. 


FEEL BAD 


To recognize this motive, you need to be alert to what they are saying and when 
they are saying it. Should they regularly puff and blow about how busy they are 
without any threat of extra work from you, chances are they're playing Hurry Up 
to make you feel bad and hopefully get your help. The puzzling aspect of this 
behaviour is that rather than simply ask for help they seem set on leaving you to 
eventually work out what they want. We suspect that part of the reason for this is 
that they also want you to feel sorry for them, which in itself is a pay-off. The 
telltale clue of this additional pay-off is the harried look they have perfected. 

The antidote for this one is easy. As a human being you, and only you, are in 
charge of your own thoughts, feelings and behaviours, therefore you can simply 
decide that you are not going to be manipulated into feeling guilty, awkward, 
slow, ineffective etc. Easier said than done, but we suggest you practise this 
objective stance. Once you have made this decision, provide them with 
constructive help by using some of the tips below. When they realize that you 
are not going to fall for it, the questions below will assist them in making some 
good choices about how to work with you in future. 


AVOIDING WORK/RESPONSIBILITIES 


If you suspect that avoidance is the motivation behind Hurry Up, the way you 
handle this depends on your power relationship with the player. If you have 
direct authority over the individual you are partly responsible if they are too 
busy. In which case you should approach this as a coach and mentor. With more 
evenly matched power, mutual co-operation is often the best attitude to adopt 
until such time as you have increased your power so you can take a tougher line. 
Perhaps the most difficult situation is when you clearly have much less power 
than the Hurry Up player. In this case we suggest you tackle this in a respectful 


but firm manner. 

When you need something done and you get Hurry Up in response, you need 
to start asking questions. The questions below are suggestions and you need to 
pick those that are appropriate to the relationship. The way you deliver these will 
also be dependent on this power dynamic, so choose carefully. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK A HURRY UP 
AVOIDING WORK 


If you have more power ... 


e What progress are you making against each of your objectives? 
e Recap on what timescales are you working to? 

e Specifically where have you got to do with Project Zeus? 

e How are you measuring your output? 

e What have you actually achieved today (week and month)? 

e How are you feeling about your workload? 

e How are you feeling about the progress you are making? 

e What is your biggest time stealer? 

e To what extent are these constraints real or imaginary? 

e What are the real priorities that you need to focus on? 


If there is an even power balance ... 


e Why are you too busy? 

e How does this compete with your other priorities? 

e What is stopping you doing this right now? 

e How does this work fit with your longer term plans? 

e In what ways would you benefit by making this a priority? 

e Who is preventing you from agreeing to do this work? 

e What would you have to stop doing to be able to do this? 
If you have less power... 

e How does this fit with your other priorities? 

e What do you need from me to be able to schedule this task? 

e How can I help make it easy for you to do this? 

e When will you be able to do it? 

e Is there any other reason for not being able to do this? 

e Could it be the case that you just don't want to do this? 


One of the great things about this is that whatever attempts you make to ask 


these questions, you don't have to complete your mission in one meeting. You 
can come back and ask more. The answers to the questions above, and others 
that you think are appropriate will help you to understand more about the reality 
of the situation the player (or rather busy person) is facing. Moreover they will 
equip you with knowledge to improve your ability to influence them in the 
future. 


Not interested 


The final variant worth mentioning is the one where you suspect that they are 
using the trick of Hurry Up to cover their real position. Often they believe that 
what you are asking them to do is not worthwhile, or is a waste of their time and 
energy. When they play Hurry Up they are telling a lie very similar to that of 
Tell Me More (see Chapter Two). Re-read the antidote advice for that Dirty 
Trick and modify the approach to fit this trick. Some additional questions may 
help you. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK THE 
UNINTERESTED HURRY UP 


e What other reasons are there for not doing this now? 

e Why is this not high on your agenda? 

e What would it take to put this top of your priorities? 

e What reasons are there for ditching this task? 

e Do you think I should be spending my time on this? 

e What are you uncertain about with what I am asking for? 


The responses you get to these questions will tell you much about the individual 
and the way they like to do things. Based on the advice in many of the other 
antidotes we think you'll now be in a position to get much tougher if you feel it 
is appropriate to do so. 


THE POWER OF ... 


CHARM, GOOD MANNERS AND 
CONSIDERATION 


You cannot account for how Machiavelli will behave or respond when 
you confront them about their dirty politics. Everyone, even Machiavelli, 
has a right to their own thoughts. feelings and behaviour. and thev need to 
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take responsibility for that. But what you can do is to invite them into a 
more productive dialogue by good interpersonal skills. Being polite, 
courteous, respectful and in control in these situations, increases your 
personal power rather than diminishes it. Those managers who think that 
a ‘damn good ticking-off’ will help, are usually deluding themselves, and 
what usually lurks behind this is a misplaced macho desire to be seen to 
be powerful. Theirs is a primitive strategy. You can make the choice and 
behave like a human being, and they can keep banging the rocks together 
and swinging in the trees! 
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4See Chapter Seven. 


Attributed to a number of people including Ken Blanchard, Tony Robbins 
and Rick Tate. Whoever said it first, top marks! 


Chapter Six 


A Day at the Belfry 


‘Well, at least it's not on my budget’ Ben commented to Lewis as they strolled 
out onto the fairway at The Belfry on a rather crisp December morning. Rather a 
pleasant change from a damp Luton. 

‘Hmm ...’ Lewis replied with a slight smile. This did not go unnoticed by Ben 
and he made a mental note to take a careful look at the next Genesis variance 
report. 

This was pure indulgence. Not even an attempt to make it look like a customer 
day. There were none in sight and as far as Ben knew, none had been invited. 
‘For senior managers only’ the invite had read. Lewis had mentioned that it was 
one of only two events in the Xennic calendar that were culturally obligatory, the 
other being the Christmas Ball. Ben was concermed about this waste of money 
for two reasons. Firstly, Genesis was underfunded and his efforts to get even a 
little bit more had proved fruitless. Secondly, he was rubbish at golf. Having said 
that, at least it was not a weekend event for a change. 

Whilst Lewis made a show of selecting his club to tee off, Ben reflected back 
on the SAD. After the rumpus caused by his presentation he had left with more 
than a little trepidation. What had followed however was even more shocking. 

Silence. Okay it was only last weekend and today was Thursday, but he hadn't 
even been summoned by Surrinder. No angry calls from Jerry; not even an e- 
mail, which was highly unusual. His inbox was noticeably light on new 
messages. Something must be happening, but what? At the end of the day the 
MD had concluded by stating that all decisions arising would be resolved and 
cast in stone at the forthcoming board meeting, which was next Monday. Ben 
was jolted from his reflections when the MD strode up and interrupted Lewis as 
he approached the tee. 

‘Lewis, where's Surrinder?’ 

‘Oh, hello JB, how are you?’ Lewis replied. 

‘Never mind that, where is Surrinder?’ 

‘T thought Jerry had told you.’ 


‘Told me what exactly?’ 

Lewis frowned as he realized that once again he was doing Jerry's dirty work. 
Why was it always left to him? Lewis was proud of the fact that the great man 
himself, and great in so many ways, would be nothing if it was not for his 
continued efforts. Navigating the shadowy side of Xennic was his speciality. He 
particularly favoured the job of lurking behind office partitions eavesdropping. 
The real power behind the throne. And without doubt indispensable to Jerry and 
the smooth working of Xennic. 

‘To be totally honest with you, Jerry is very worried about her,’ Lewis began. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, with what has been going on lately, he is concerned that she is putting 
herself under too much pressure.’ 

‘Then a day out in the fresh air would do her good.’ 

‘Well no ...’ Lewis was calculating: ‘a little bird told me that she had confided 
her marriage is on the rocks as well, partly because ...’ Lewis paused for effect 
‘,.. well, you know what she's like with the ...’ 

The MD cut in gruffly ‘So Jerry didn't invite her.’ 

Lewis, stunned, could only utter an affirmative as JB stalked off. It was not 
one of his better moments. As he prepared to tee off he seemed somewhat 
distracted as he struggled with a recovery strategy. 

Ben was a little amused at this exchange. It was nice to see Lewis being 
outgunned. Despite his smooth delivery and skilful articulation, the power of the 
MD was obvious. He was a man in command and clearly not a very happy man 
today. Ben suppressed a smile as Lewis drove the ball into the rough. 

Jerry was a real pro on the golf course. What surprised Ben was that Lewis and 
he were catching him up. As they arrived at the 8th green Jerry was having an 
intense conversation with one of the other senior executives. As Ben came 
within earshot of the pair he caught the end of a question from Jerry. 

‘,.. sO | can count on you old chap?’ 

“Yes Jerry, I suppose so, but that makes us even, okay?’ 

Jerry seemed startled when he realized they had company. He grasped the 
executives’ elbow and quickly started to move him away from Ben and Lewis 
whilst frowning at Ben. Somewhere deep in Ben's mind he made a link between 
Jerry, The Belfry, bats and demonic ogres. 

‘What was all that about, Lewis?’ Ben enquired. 

‘Come on Ben, you must know how things work around here by now?’ Lewis 


smiled conspiratorially. 

‘No, do tell.’ 

Lewis would not be drawn however as he prepared for his putt. Clearly things 
were going on and whilst he had not been privy to anything over the last week, 
moves were being made to resolve the problems. Lewis steadied, pulled back his 
putter and as he brought it towards the ball his concentration was ruined by a 
rather loud and tinny rendition of ‘Land of Hope and Glory’. His ball missed the 
hole completely and he glared round for the offending owner of the mobile 
phone. 

The MD was oblivious to Lewis's consternation as he stalked away with his 
phone glued to his ear. Unbeknown to the other golfers, the call was from the 
HR Director whose absence at The Belfry had been unexplained until now. He 
had phoned JB to tell him that he had been called back to the office to deal with 
an urgent matter. This involved a visit from a very calm Surrinder who wanted 
to inform him that she had just filed a claim of racial discrimination against 
Xennic. It all appeared to revolve around Jerry. JB was not amused as he let the 
golfers know he'd decided to call it a day and head for the 19th hole. 

To Ben it had been an interesting morning. Not least because with so many 
other things going on, nobody seemed to be too interested in his failings on the 
fairway. Instead they focused on any number of informal meetings between the 
greens. As they left the 18th green, Ben spotted Jerry striding towards him. 

‘Hello Ben, need to have a quick chat. I've got a development opportunity for 
you.’ Ben's political radar started flashing. 

‘Of course it's up to you, but we've got a project that needs a firm hand in 
Cumber nauld. Lovely Scottish town. This could be just the thing you need right 
now. Usual stuff, limited budget, way behind schedule. Just up your street in 
fact.’ 

Ben was well aware of what street that would be. The reputation of 
Cumbernauld differed somewhat from Jerry's view4. Smiling, Ben replied, ‘Tell 
me more...’ 

‘Not much more to say really, but there is an alternative. I've been thinking 
that we really ought to extend your responsibilities on Genesis. If you don't want 
Cumbernauld you'll have to take full responsibility for all of the London actions, 
starting at the board meeting next week. Anyway, let me know tomorrow first 
thing will you? And remember, you still report to me.’ With that, Jerry strode off 
to find the MD in the clubhouse. 


Lewis smiled and turned the knife. ‘Cumbernauld, how would your wife react 
to that one eh?’ Ben knew the answer. 


CHAPTER SIX: MENTORING 
INTERVENTION 


Xennic is starting to move towards the end game of this political episode. Ben 
appears more confident and even enjoys a little ‘in-joke’ with Jerry at the end, 
albeit only for our consumption. We suspect that you are also starting to become 
well tuned-in to the moves being made. 

Here are some questions for you to ponder: 


What consequences does Surrinder's claim bring to Xennic? 

Can you describe the plot behind our story? 

Is Jerry in serious trouble? Why? 

Would you like your town demolished by Channel 4? 

If you were Ben, what would you have done differently? 

What reactions do you think you would have got from these changes? 
Can you think of a better ring tone for JB? 


If you didn't take the time to try to work out the tricks in the last chapter we'd 
like to reiterate that this is a critical part of building your political intelligence. 
Try to write down the Dirty Tricks on display in Chapter Six before you turn 
over. Extra points awarded for thinking of good names. 


THE DIRTY TRICKS IN CHAPTER 
SIX 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 16: NO INVITATION 


The tactic of leaving people off distribution lists so they miss important meetings 
or information. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 17: THE CAUCUS 


Coercing people behind the scenes before an important meeting or debate. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 18: ROCK AND A HARD PLACE 


Manipulating people by offering limited or fixed choices expecting the victim to 
choose the lesser of two evils. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 16: NO 
INVITATION 


The tactic of leaving people off distribution lists so they miss important meetings 
or information. 
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With the growth of virtual teams, cross-discipline working parties, steering 
committees and matrix reporting this situation is on the increase. Mistakes will 
happen, it's a fact. Sometimes people get confused or are tardy and forget to let 
people know about important meetings and forums they should attend. There is 
also the problem of organizations pushing back on unnecessary e-mails. All of 
these factors lead to a great many genuine reasons why you were missed off the 
list. 

This becomes a Dirty Trick when someone is missed off deliberately. There 
can be any number of reasons for this. Perhaps the persecutor would be blown 
off course if you attended the meeting. Maybe they want to keep you away from 
the powerful others who will be present, thereby removing the risk that you will 
impress them with your ideas and presence. If you represent competition to their 
ambitions, keeping you out of the way helps to give them room to make their 
moves. 

On a more sinister angle, the motive could be to prevent you from finding out 
information critical to your mission. Their hope could be that you will falter 
having missed hearing other people's views, their important input or the chance 
for you to influence decisions. This is particularly likely if you are opposed to 
their agenda. Alternatively, if you are kept out of the loop you will perhaps be on 


the sidelines of any decisions taken, or could be embarrassed at having missed 
such a critical meeting. 

Perhaps the most common scenario is when you are new to an existing team or 
project. The established members may be wary of your presence. They will 
wonder what your agenda is or may already know that you are going to be 
presenting a view which conflicts with the constitution. Part of the social 
processes involved in work teams is a period during which the group will assess 
your suitability to become part of the team, albeit that this is usually 
unconscious. In this scenario, as the team begin to form a series of unspoken 
decisions about you, No Invitation may be the trick they use to limit your ability 
to make things happen against the interests of the group. The extent to which this 
happens consciously or unconsciously is fascinating to consider. With other 
Dirty Tricks in this book, the persecutor is usually operating in the full conscious 
knowledge of what they are doing; however, this Dirty Trick has an element of 
‘group think’ about it, whereby no conscious, collective decision is made to 
exclude someone deliberately, and the victim's absence might only be noticed by 
the group late into discussion. 

In our story, we see that Jerry has not invited Surrinder to the day at The 
Belfry. As old ‘sparring partners’ or rather ‘mortal enemies’ Jerry clearly 
thought it would be to his disadvantage if Surrinder had such ready access to all 
the key players. He is at a critical point in the Genesis developments and after 
the SAD he clearly wants to have maximum room to manoeuvre and Surrinder 
needed to be kept out of the way. 

A variation on this trick is when the motive is merely to upset someone. To 
make them feel ignored, neglected or just feel bad. Irrespective of the motive, if 
you are a victim of this trick you will probably feel bad. You will start to wonder 
why it is happening to you. 


GAME STATS: NO INVITATION 


Profit Warning 

Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 

Player's Risk Rating ' 
Victim's Health Warning ' 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 3/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Much depends on the issue where the uninvited has a part to play in ensuring 
that the right decisions are taken. Often when serious issues are being debated, 
the senior people will notice the absentee and take corrective action. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 6/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


With increasing individual competition for airtime, resources and presence the 
temptation of using this trick is rising. We have also noticed that the greater the 
degree of change being pushed through the organization, the more likely this 
trick will be in play. 


CULTURE THREAT 3/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Not a massive threat. This is one of those games that generally gets lost in the 
busy cut and thrust of working life. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 5/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 


FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


If you get exposed, you can easily blame it on human error. It is also likely that 
you'll be able to blame it on someone else's human error! However if you are a 
repeat offender you are raising the risk that action will be taken against you. 
Escalation is highly likely if the others you are playing with have rumbled your 
tactic. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 7/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


At the end of the day, you have been missed off for a reason. With this particular 
trick it is likely that this reason will put you at a disadvantage in some way. The 
nature of the risk is dependent on your position within the organization and the 
issues that you are dealing with. 


THE ANTIDOTE: NO INVITATION 


The challenging aspect of this game is how easy it is for the gamey individual to 
claim that it was all just an innocent mistake. 


‘I'm really sorry I left you off the distribution list Jerry, I'll see to it that it 
doesn't happen again.’ 


If this is the first time it has happened then it may well be an innocent mistake. It 
is likely to be a game if the same thing happens more than once, or especially if 
it is part of a repetitive pattern. You might like to start by asking yourself these 
self-coaching questions to further your understanding of what is, and what might 
be going on... 
e What are the facts of this situation? 
e How many other examples can I confidently list? 
e What am I assuming, imagining or fantasizing about this situation? 
e What (innocent) mitigating circumstances might be causing this to happen? 
e What might be motivating this individual to miss me off the list? 
e Who else might have a covert agenda, and be influencing them to 
deliberately miss me off the distribution list? 
e How do I know this? Is this a fact or a paranoid assumption? 
e What are my real feelings about this situation? And, how can I manage 
these effectively when I intervene? 
e What do I not know about this situation? How could I find out? 


If, after all this self-coaching, you are convinced that the trick of No Invitation is 
in play, you might like to behave positively and proactively by gently 
challenging the gamey person. Before you do, think through your approach. The 
following questions may help: 


e What might be the costs or benefits of just ignoring this situation? 

e When would be the best time to intervene and challenge so as to get a 
positive outcome? 

e What response might I get from my strategy for intervention? 

e What games or excuses might they counter with? 

e What will my assertive and professional response be to each excuse? 

e What will motivate or encourage them to be honest with me? 

e What will motivate or encourage them to respond well when we meet? 


Hopefully your answers will start to give you some ideas on what to do next. 


Unless you have chosen to ignore this trick, you will need to address the 
individual directly with some carefully selected questions. Your thinking so far 
will help to equip you to handle the challenge calmly and positively. Remember 
to choose a time and place for your challenge carefully. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK PLAYERS OF NO 
INVITATION 


e Why was I not included on this distribution list? 

e What caused me to be left off the list again? 

e What is the process for organizing the distribution list? 

e Who else is involved in this? 

e This is not the first time this has happened, so what is the root cause? 
e What process improvements can you suggest? 

e What do you think is the net impact of me missing this meeting? 

e How would this omission reflect badly on you? 

e What could you do to ensure this does not happen again? 

e What could I do to help make sure that this does not happen again? 


These questions clearly signal your intention not to put up with being left out of 
the loop, that you are not prepared to put up with the current situation and that 
improvements must be made. The bottom line is that you must act to ensure that 
you are involved appropriately in the meetings and decisions that are being taken 
which relate to you and your work. If someone is determined to thwart your 
efforts, firm and decisive action needs to be taken. When necessary, a more 
assertive approach may sound something like this: 


‘Claire, this is still happening and we have spoken about it before, I have the 
right to be on this list and need you to make that happen, so why don't we 
have an honest and frank discussion about what is getting in the way here 
and plan a better process together.’ 


Before you intervene you will need to reflect on the best practice strategy we 
have provided and decide how best to adapt it to suit your specific requirements. 
There is never a guaranteed strategy; however, we believe that if you intervene 
assertively and professionally along the lines we have indicated, then you will 
have taken a significant step towards getting a successful outcome. Remember, 
whatever else happens, if you have acted you will have demonstrated your self- 
confidence and political savvy. From now on they will appreciate that you are 
not being taken in by this trick and that you will not get caught out again. 


THE POWER OF ... 
MISTAKES 


A fact of organizational life is that mistakes happen, and the bad news is 
that we are unlikely to navigate the complexity of a successful career 
without making them. Being honest about our mistakes, letting the people 
who need to know about them quickly and with appropriate contrition is a 
courageous path, but signals our strength and wins more respect than 
cover-ups, spin or blame spirals. Being honest about a mistake allows 
others in turn to be honest in their disappointment with us, perhaps even 
to get upset. But, once declared, the relationship then has more time to 
recover, trust can be more easily repaired (and probably increased) and an 
opportunity for learning and development can be taken. Owning our own 
mistakes and owning up to them is disarming to Machiavellian types. It is 
the last thing they would expect and they are caught by surprise at our 
courage and directness. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 17: THE 
CAUCUS 


Coercing people behind the scenes before an important meeting, debate or 
decision. 


As with many of our Dirty Tricks in this book, this very easily masquerades as 
legitimate activity. What sensible high-performer in any organization will not act 
to make sure that she has got the support she needs? A positive politician will 
sound out the views of important stakeholders before a critical meeting so as to 
be able to plan appropriately and facilitate good business decisions. In 
developing your ability to influence you have to make sure that you have people 
aligned with your ideas and also to flush out those that could derail you. Because 
of this we need to be clear when it becomes a Dirty Trick. 

The difference with The Caucus is that of motive and means. They are just as 
determined to get their decision through as anyone else with ambition. They 
recognize that they are up against the odds, perhaps because there are flaws in 
their idea. Either there are critical errors in their thinking, or the priorities for the 
good of the business does not bode well for their motion. This is where personal 
agendas clash with the organizational imperative. And so to move their personal 
agenda forward, they caucus and coerce other stakeholders to alter the odds in 
their own favour. 


The Caucus works tirelessly behind the scenes to ensure that their personal 
agenda succeeds, regardless of the needs of the team or organization. Deviously 
sounding people out, unfairly ‘influencing’ or ‘tapping’ people up so that they 
can get support for their motion. They have to overcome resistance and better 
business logic. Their action can include calling in favours or bartering mutual 
support, but mainly focuses on coercion of others into support. In short, The 
Caucus will use whatever other tactic they can to get people on their side. The 
Caucus believes it is appropriate to bully, manipulate and coerce others before 
an important meeting, so that on the day, things go ‘the right way’, which is 
always their way! 

The upside to this Dirty Trick is that the reputation of The Caucus usually goes 
before them so we are already forewarned to some extent. When The Caucus 
comes to see you ahead of the important meeting, they want to know more than 
just where you stand on the issue before the vote. The Caucus wants to 
manipulate you (using any or all of the games in this book) into supporting their 
position regardless of your better judgement or what is best for the organization. 
The Caucus wants to load the dice before the game begins. The means of 
persuasion can be very diverse. Often they will be looking for your weak spots, 
perhaps by reminding you of how they have helped you out before, or how 
important their support is for your own goals. If they are desperate they could 
resort to Exposure (see Chapter Four) or worse. 

Jerry is clearly in his comfort zone with caucusing. It is fairly obvious that he 
has used the entire day at the golf course to get people aligned with his position. 
Perhaps that's one reason why he needed Surrinder out of the way (see No 
Invitation). The conversation overheard by Ben is a typical indication of 
caucusing in progress. In this instance, Jerry is calling in a favour granted to the 
other executive some time ago. 


GAME STATS: THE CAUCUS 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 6/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


If serious caucusing is occurring there must be issues being debated that are 
serious for the organization. Leaving this unchecked there is a high risk that 
business critical decisions will be made in favour of self-serving individuals 
rather than for the benefit of the organization. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 8/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


This type of activity is habitual. For the player who is less than honest, the 
temptation to overstep the mark ahead of big meetings and decisions is 
frequently irresistible. If the individual stakes are high, the organization will 
quickly become embroiled caucusing as people endeavour to get into a 
favourable position. 


CULTURE THREAT 4/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


This Dirty Trick is just a dent on the culture as people observe others who busy 
themselves politicking. It raises the political temperature a little but most people 


see it for what it is. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 8/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


This is one of those tricks that people see all too easily. The risk you face is that 
of becoming labelled as a political animal. This makes people wary in your 
presence and will be careful what they reveal to you. This lack of openness can 
seriously affect your future performance. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 7/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


Here the victim has a twofold risk. When complying with The Caucus are you 
being honest with yourself and the organization? What does this do to your self- 
image of integrity? On the other hand, to deny The Caucus your support could 
open you up to the risk of retaliation from a particularly gamey individual. 
Tough choice. 


THE ANTIDOTE: THE CAUCUS 


Handling The Caucus when you are on the receiving end can be surprisingly 
easy. In fact, you don't even need to be convinced that they are caucusing. Next 
time someone tackles you seeking support ahead of an important meeting, be 
ready with some penetrating questions. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK THE CAUCUS 


e What are the facts of the matter? 

e What are you really hoping to get out of this conversation? 

e What are you suggesting? 

e Why would supporting your idea be good for the business? 

e How does your idea compare with the other priorities for the organization? 
e What is it you want me to do as a result of this meeting? 

e Why talk to me about this now? Why not just raise it in the meeting? 

e I am wondering why you feel the need to speak to me about this in private? 
e What is the real agenda here? 

e How do you feel about going behind Ben's back with this? 

e What is the cost to you if I decide otherwise? 

e What do you stand to gain yourself? 

e What lies behind your implication? 

e Sorry, I haven't got time for this right now. 


The answers you get from this veritable barrage of questions will soon tell you if 
they are acting with integrity — or not. If their answers are vague and they start 
to get edgy, chances are that they are playing this trick. At the very least they 
will be trying to gain your support for a half-baked plan that doesn't really stack 
up in the light of your questions. Of course it could be just that they are 
incompetent, but you'll be the best judge of that! 

If you suspect that they are playing The Caucus you would be well advised to 
tackle them directly and assertively. The aim of this is to let them know that you 
are aware of what they are trying to do and will not tolerate this type of 
behaviour. Choose your words carefully and tailor them to the situation and the 
individual you are challenging. For example: 


‘Jerry, it appears to me that you are unusually keen to have my support on 
this, and I'm not convinced that we both have the same view of what needs 


to be decided at the meeting for the good of the organization. Can we put our 
cards on the table and have the real conversation?’ 


An intervention like this signals your intent to be clear and honest and not to 
play the game. It also challenges the other person to be authentic and to level 
with you. Like all our antidotes, there is no guarantee of success, but this 
approach will dramatically increase your chances of success. The bottom line is 
they may persist in playing the game, but you get to emerge with your integrity 
intact. 

Perhaps the most difficult to handle is when The Caucus is combined with 
other games such as Exposure. This is an insidious combination that needs 
careful treatment. If you suspect that this is happening, you would be well 
advised to retreat and consider your options and try to avoid making a hasty or 
ill-conceived intervention. Remember, that player probably can't be trusted. If 
you are serious about doing the right thing for your customers, shareholders and 
the organization you will need to intervene appropriately and skilfully. You will 
also need to ensure that you keep your job and don't make a ‘career decision’. 

Make sure and choose your battles strategically. If you have chosen to act then 
you have already signalled your intention to do the right thing and we are firmly 
on your side. Adapt the strategy and questions above to suit the needs of your 
particular situation. 


THE POWER OF ... 
BIG PICTURE AND MORAL HIGH GROUND 


If you have decided to intervene (because this battle is, in your opinion, 
really worth it) note that in any conversation where a Dirty Trick is 
present, the more that we enquire about the big picture and what is right 
for the business the more we indirectly challenge inappropriate politics. It 
is harder for the politics of self-interest to triumph in the face of 
politically savvy people, who are determined to do the right thing for the 
business. The moral high ground and the big picture are often the best 
arenas for any political battles that need to be fought. 


Actively putting self-interest to one side and enquiring about the big 
picture temporarily depersonalizes the fight and puts the enquirer in a 
stronger position. Anyone still determined to move forward with a Dirty 
Trick in the face of such enquiry will have clearly aligned themselves, not 
with the vision, values and mission, but will be isolated in pursuing their 


own agenda. Having made our polite enquiries about the bigger picture 
and taken the moral high ground, we take a sound step towards isolating 
Machiavelli. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 18: ROCK AND 
A HARD PLACE 


Manipulating people by offering limited or fixed choices expecting the victim to 
choose the lesser of two evils. 


At the heart of this Dirty Trick is the weak or ill-prepared manager who has 
decided to short-cut authentic decision-making and feels that it is okay to coerce 
people into doing things that they would rather not do. Having realized that their 
intended victim will not want to comply, they create a more unappealing or 


appalling alternative and use this to get the victim to choose to accept the 
slightly less ‘unattractive’ option. 

Good managers seek to involve those they manage in decisions that affect 
them. They help their charges to weigh up the pros and cons and come to the 
right decision. At times we all have to do unpleasant tasks, things that we would 
sooner not do because they are difficult or potentially damaging to our careers or 
profile. When faced with this prospect, a great manager will be honest and help 
us with strategy and tactics and even help us to get used to the idea. They will 
also work hard to help minimize the risks or unpleasantness. 

Some people, however, either don't have time for these niceties or seek to 
unfairly influence decision-making. Rather than be authentic, they will present 
an unappetizing choice, usually in the knowledge that when faced with such a 
choice, you will automatically take the least unpleasant. They offer you Luton or 
Cumbernauld and sometimes conveniently forget to mention that Florida is also 
an option! They are not interested in you or your future, just your compliance. 
By forcing you into the lesser of two evils they save time, and influence you in a 
way in which — had they been straight with you — you probably would not 
have chosen. What they have missed is the longer term damage that this does to 
your motivation and the working relationship between you. 

A variation of this Dirty Trick is where someone is offered a difficult ‘choice’ 
between two options, but is not alerted to other options. In this version the victim 
is focused on making a choice between two courses of action, which typically 
each have a big pay-off for the perpetrator. 

At the end of Chapter Six we see the Rock and a Hard Place played by Jerry 
on Ben. To any sane and reasonable person, taking responsibility for the London 
actions of Genesis, whilst unpalatable, is very much the lesser of two evils! Jerry 
is relying on Ben's rejection of the Scottish alternative but clearly cannot stop his 
habit of dressing things up. Lewis also leaves his bystander role to add a final 
touch to Ben's choice. 


GAME STATS: ROCK AND A HARD 
PLACE 


Profit Warning 


Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 3/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


Difficult and unpleasant work needs to be done for the good of the organization. 
In the short-term this can have a positive effect on productivity. However, over 
time, morale and profitability are undermined by reliance as this tactic of 
negative motivation progressively affects the bottom line. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 6/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


As with many other Dirty Tricks, this is brought on by increasing complexity 
and pressure brought to bear on busy managers. Rather than learn new ways of 
motivating their staff it is all too easy for them to fall into playing this trick. 


CULTURE THREAT 7/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


In essence this is a vicious manipulative tactic that can quickly erode the cultural 
health of an organization. It is also symptomatic of a more widely practised art 
of coercive behaviour that can build up into a very negative climate throughout 


the business. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 8/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


You will get exposed. Sooner of later they will work out that you favour this 
trick. If you want continued high performance from your team over a long period 
of time you will fail. What will this cost you? Apart from the performance risk, 
you will also be seen as a manipulative character and reputations like that can 
spread quickly. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 9/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY) 


When this trick is played on you, you can be certain that someone wants you to 
do something that you wouldn't want to do in a million years. Apart from the 
unpleasantness the risk you face depends on the task facing you in this difficult 
choice. Your risk is likely to be aggravated by other tricks that may be in play 
and this could seriously affect your health. 


THE ANTIDOTE: ROCK AND A HARD 
PLACE 


Before you get moving on this trick you would be well advised to consider what 
has been said and how it has been delivered. Engaging your mind before 
engaging your mouth is a maxim that is certainly worth bearing in mind with this 
one. To unravel this situation, ask yourself a number of questions: 


Specifically what are the options being proposed? 

e To what extent was the unappetizing nature of these options acknowledged? 
e How much effort was made to win me over? 

e What other options could there be? 

e Did I feel like I was being manipulated? 

e When thinking of the worst option suggested, how genuine is it? 

e Was I given an opportunity to ask questions to help me to decide? 

e What does my manager stand to gain from each option? 

e How strong is his desire for me to do this? 

e To what extent were the options loaded with emotive or personal pleas? 
e How much do I trust my manager? 


If your responses to these questions start to sound alarm bells, the chances are 
that a trick is in play and Rock and a Hard Place is a frontrunner. In which case, 
your first step must be to get your emotions in check. You are well within your 
rights to feel anger and frustration. To give yourself the best chances of dealing 
with this situation you need to accept these emotions and bring them under 
control. As soon as we ‘lose it’ then the manager wins the moral high ground 
and increases their personal power in the situation. You hand them a huge 
advantage by failing to manage your emotions. 

If this is a game and not just a tough management call, then the manager is 
attempting to manipulate you into making a choice without the full facts being 
made available. The manager is gambling on you making the choice in 
ignorance of other options, which are withheld, or not up for consideration. The 
secret to confronting this game with integrity is to ask smart questions which are 
designed to increase the number of options up for consideration as well as 
inviting the manager into more productive dialogue. That way we get to keep our 
credibility and integrity and overall, regardless of the outcome of this situation, 
we enhance our own personal power. 


Assuming you make the strategic decision to challenge the Rock and a Hard 
Place at some point very soon you need to engage with the player and ask some 
sound questions. Choose this moment carefully to maximize the opportunity for 
the manager to be in the right frame of mind. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK IN THE MEETING 


e Can you explain the rationale behind the two options? 

e What other options are available? 

e What can you tell me about the other choices? 

e Which would you recommend and why? 

e What would happen if I chose neither option? 

e Luton or Cumbernauld, how did we end up with these two? 

e If I take Luton, who will get Cumbernauld? (or vice versa). 

e What if I was to choose something else entirely? 

e What if we were to spend a little time generating a better plan? 

e What if we worked together to get a solution that worked for both you and 
me? 

e What other information do you have to help me decide? 

e What do we not know about this situation? 

e Who else will have helpful information that I could talk to? 

e What are you not telling me about this situation? 


We strongly suggest using the smart questions above as a first intervention since 
these alone are often sufficient to move the situation on productively. However 
you may decide that it is more appropriate to take the direct approach. This 
might sound something like this: 


‘Jerry, these choices just don't ring true to me. I want us to have a more open 
conversation, so how about we put our cards on the table and talk about what 
is really happening here and how we can help each other.’ 


This is a tough conversation as it puts at risk the relationship you have with 
Jerry; however, we have just flagged up very clearly that we are nobody's fool 
and that we have the courage and integrity to deal with the situation productively 
and professionally. In addition we end the intervention by proposing a way 
forward for them, that we still intend to work productively with them provided a 
more open dialogue can be had. 

This version of the antidote invites more productive dialogue because it has an 


absence of threat. We don't mention ‘... or else!’ or ‘... wait till the directors 


hear about this!’ We avoid throwing all our toys out of the pram. We give Jerry 
another chance to be honest and level with us. We give him a significant 
opportunity to regain a little of his personal integrity. Sadly all the evidence to 
date suggests he's not too interested in this last point. 

Whatever the specifics of the situation you find yourself in, we are confident 
that if you choose carefully and adapt the appropriate parts of this best practice 
to meet your requirements, then you will have taken a sure step in the right 
direction. 


THE POWER OF ... 
ASSERTIVE MARTIAL ARTS 


The assertive martial artist protects their rights and position and at the 
same time respects the rights and position of their opponent. The 
Assertive Martial Artist knows that every action has an equal and 
opposite reaction and they work with the energy of their opponent. They 
have learned that in the face of oncoming assault, it is sometimes better to 
step aside than to confront head on. In the world of organizational politics 
it is important to be more interested in self-defence than attack. The 
Assertive Martial Artist does not respond to the threats and invitations 
from Machiavelli to get manipulative and engage in Dirty Tricks. Just as 
the martial artist defends rather than attacks, so must you. As you develop 
your political intelligence remember that the strength and force of 
Machiavelli is very real, but with skill and dexterity he can be safely 
disarmed. 


4+ Cumbernauld was awarded the Carbuncle Award in 2001 for ‘the most 
dismal place in Scotland’. Along with other such awards, in February 2005 its 
citizens begged Channel 4 ‘for dynamite and bulldozers to deliver them 
oblivion’. We await Channel 4's decision with interest; from a safe distance. 


Chapter Seven 


Decision Time 


Jerry's BMW 7 Series swept down the ramp towards the automatic gates of the 
Xennic underground car park. In the passenger seat sat Lewis, balancing reams 
of Genesis reports and spreadsheets on his lap. Whilst they waited to be granted 
entry, Jerry pressured Lewis some more. 

‘So you are sure that Ben has agreed to your request for help on the 
outstanding Genesis actions?’ 

Lewis claimed it was so, that Ben had, much to his surprise, agreed to help, but 
Jerry was still suspicious. Surely even Ben had worked out what the final death 
throes of Genesis would involve. 

‘Right,’ Jerry continued, ‘this is how were going to play it strategically with 
the board today.’ 

Lewis was politely attentive, but inside he was anxious about how it would all 
go, but at the same time excited to be finally moving in such exalted circles. 

“Your role today at the meeting will be to present our rescue plan for Genesis, 
make the Luton contingent look like they couldn't find their own backsides, 
using both hands in a brightly lit room, with a map; and save our collective 
reputations, simple!’ 

Lewis and Jerry had worked hard over the weekend creating this presentation, 
designed to ward off Surrinder's accusations and Ben's progress and at the same 
time expel any suggestion of incompetence on their part. Jerry and Lewis had 
their story straight and were ready to go. Lewis was thrilled. ‘But remember 
Lewis, the way this works is that I get to ask you some tough questions, just to 
make it look good, and you get to shine.’ 

‘But what happens if things get hot from elsewhere?’ 

‘Relax, with Surrinder out of the way and the wholemeal, worthy Ben being so 
naive there is really very little to worry about. I may be asking tough questions, 
but we have rehearsed all the answers. Remember I'll be there and will back you 
up when I can.’ 

Lewis must have still appeared distracted, so Jerry attempted what he called 


motivation. ‘Come on Lewis, boardroom at 10.30, and next stop Florida.’ 

Stepping out of the elevator and emerging onto the office floor, Jerry and 
Lewis went their separate ways to prepare the final touches. Lewis went off to 
his reserved space in the cube farm, and Jerry to the plush domain that was his 
office. 

‘Morning Ann,’ Jerry winked at his lovely assistant as he passed her desk. 

‘Oh Jerry, I am glad I've caught you.’ Ann looked concerned. “The MD is in 
your Office. 

He's been there since before I got in shortly after eight. Just wanted to let you 
know.’ 

Had Ben and Surrinder been witness to this exchange they might have 
reserved a small smile at seeing the ogre look a little puzzled for once. 

‘Thanks Ann.’ And Jerry headed off to his unscheduled meeting. 

The MD was sitting in Jerry's seat surrounded by paperwork. Jerry decided to 
bluster it out under the old pals act as his first strategy. 

‘JB, great to see you, enjoy the golf? Put us in the shade again with your 
handicap.’ 

The MD frowned. ‘Jerry, you may recall I didn't finish the round.’ Jerry smiled 
and looked away. In that moment he looked like a kid who had been caught 
attempting too much flattery in order to win the approval of his teacher. JB 
smiled. 

‘It would still be appropriate for you to shut the door, Jerry.’ 

‘But I have this open door policy I am trying, to make me more approachable. 
It is based on the feedback.’ 

Jerry wanted to take this minor opportunity to impress JB by showing him that 
this was his way of attending to feedback from the 360 process they had run 
recently. Frankly Jerry thought that 360 feedback was a waste of time; he was 
not going to change because of some do-gooder in HR and their feedback 
process. 

‘Good Jerry, but I still think it would be better if you closed the door.’ 

Jerry shut the door and sat down in the chair he usually entertained his visitors 
in. He noticed for the first time how much lower and smaller it was than his own 
leather-backed, fully automated recliner. JB continued. 

‘Firstly, do you know why Surrinder was absent from the golf day?’ 

Jerry fumbled only slightly. ‘It was a cock up. Somewhere along the line Ann, 
Surrinder, Lewis and I got our wires all crossed. Come on JB, everyone knows 


that Surrinder doesn't know a golf club from a club sandwich.’ Jerry noticed that 
JB was not looking amused, or at his most empathic. Jerry tried a little 
contrition. 

‘The bottom line was that she got missed off the list, it was a 
misunderstanding.’ 

JB sat forward in Jerry's chair. ‘I hope that a misunderstanding is all it was. 
Surrinder is bringing a claim of harassment against the firm Jerry, and you are 
specifically named in it.’ 

Jerry was rocked. ‘Harassment, because she was not invited to a damn golf 
day. You're kidding?’ 

One look at JB let Jerry know that he was not. 

‘She lists many specific incidents other than that, so is there anything that you 
feel I ought to know?’ 

Jerry was genuinely surprised; he fumbled again and spluttered out something 
about taking legal advice. JB reassured him that the business was currently 
running its own internal investigation and that Jerry need not call his lawyer just 
yet. JB took the conversation off on a different tack. 

‘T had an interesting chat with Sir Bill last night. He seems to think that there is 
a bit of a blame battle over Genesis between Luton and London. What's your 
view, Jerry?’ 

Jerry was on guard. He had hoped that Lewis would be the front man at the 
board meeting later and deal with this one. 

‘Genesis has been fraught with problems from the outset, JB.’ 

‘T'm listening.’ 

‘I was obstructed at every turn with Genesis. Handing over so much control to 
Luton meant that I was always steering with one hand behind my back.’ 

‘So you're blaming Luton for dropping the ball?’ 

“Yes, and I am sure that Surrinder will say much the same about London. I'm 
not blaming the Luton crowd, it's just that I have been powerless to intervene 
most of the time.’ 

‘Surrinder suggested that I ask you about the list of outstanding actions for 
London from the last SAD.’ 

‘T've sorted that. Lewis is going to provide an update on all this later today.’ 

JB looked concerned. Jerry wanted to push an advantage and remind JB that 
he had even seconded Ben over to Luton to help out, but he kept his mouth shut 
for a change, still unsure of where this conversation was heading. 


‘Jerry, my immediate concern today is about the board meeting. If Sir Bill 
suspects that you and Surrinder are spending more time playing politics than 
pulling Genesis out of the fire, then it will be trouble all round.’ 

Jerry was now getting anxious. Being a political fox he somehow sensed that 
all would not be well at the meeting for him and Lewis, and that other, unseen 
forces, had been working in the shadows against him. He needed to ensure he 
was not ambushed at the meeting by the unexpected. Delay was imperative. 

‘T agree JB, so I strongly advise that we take Genesis off the agenda today and 
convene a special project task force to review it offline.’ 

‘No Jerry, the old man rightly thinks we have wasted enough on Genesis, it is 
crunch time for everyone.’ 

‘But if we could just delay for a short while to make sure that we are all on 
side...’ 

‘Sorry Jerry, Sir Bill has insisted that we go ahead today. I'd like to help but I 
can't delay again, even if I wanted to.’ Jerry noticed his rising panic but did well 
not to show it. The more JB resisted the more convinced he became that 
something was up. JB continued. 

‘And furthermore the agenda is set and everyone is focused and ready to get to 
work on it. You know that changes to the agenda must be tabled at least a week 
in advance to ensure everyone can be adequately prepared. No Jerry, we are 
going ahead as planned.’ 

‘Ben would probably value more planning time, especially as I have asked him 
to take on more work up in Cumbernauld. A small delay might be in everyone's 
best interests ... to get the right decision.’ Jerry was fumbling again, a last 
desperate throw of the dice, but one look at JB told him that the MD was not 
going to be swayed. Jerry acquiesced, and did his best to appear supportive. 

‘Of course JB, what do you need from me?’ 

‘T need you to toe the company line and give your full support to Ben today. 
He's got some pretty good ideas about how to proceed with Genesis and I want 
to get behind him on this one.’ 

‘Alright JB.’ 

‘T have been quietly impressed with Ben. He is tougher than he looks and 
certainly has the business at heart, which makes a change. I wonder sometimes if 
I was wrong to let you persuade me to send Mark out to Florida. Okay, see you 
at the meeting.’ 

JB left Jerry sitting alone in his office, wondering what the hell he was going 


to do about the board meeting. He considered for a fleeting moment how things 
would turn out for Lewis, but it soon passed and he returned his thoughts to ... 
well ... himself. Eventually he decided to do nothing. 

Later, as Jerry headed for the boardroom a nervous looking Lewis intercepted 
him. ‘Jerry, did you know that Sir Bill is here? We didn't plan for that.’ 

Jerry managed a smile and a reassuring hand on the shoulder. ‘Relax Lewis, 
Sir Bill and I go way back, and remember I am right behind you all the way.’ 

Jerry pushed back the doors and the two of them strode in with as much bluster 
as they could muster, and took their seats. 

JB in the chair takes no prisoners and kicks straight in demanding the Genesis 
updates. Genesis is actually item four on the agenda, but JB brings it forward 
without consultation. The irony is not lost on Jerry who remarks to himself how 
flexible JB can be about the agenda when it suits him. With a little trepidation, 
Ben takes the floor and presents his proposal, the one Surrinder resisted so 
much, and he concentrates on the facts that got them to this position and the 
immediate damage limitation plan. He is keenly aware that push has finally 
come to shove! He is careful to avoid casting blame, instead proposing more 
productive ways forward for everyone. He closes by addressing Sir Bill directly, 
letting him know that whilst Genesis has had an ‘unfortunate’ start success is 
still achievable if his recommendations are fully supported by the board. 

Sir Bill looks like thunder but says nothing. JB interjects; thanking Ben for his 
candour, but before allowing questions turns to Jerry and asks for his input. Jerry 
signals to Lewis to take the floor. 

Lewis picks his way through the creative version of events cooked up with 
Jerry. He makes some bold commitments, highlights the lack of co-operation 
‘from some Xennic outstations’; makes some vague promises and then sits 
down. Difficult questions then emerge from around the table, which Lewis 
struggles to fight off. He looks to Jerry to support him, but Jerry seems to have 
taken up a strong interest in his shoes. He avoids his gaze and makes no attempt 
to stick to the plan. Internally Jerry is scared. A shift in power has occurred and 
he is inno mood to care about Lewis. 

Finally JB turns to Jerry and asks for his personal comments. 

‘Lewis has worked hard on this presentation on my behalf. I told him what an 
excellent development opportunity and chance to shine before the board this 
would be, so I am surprised that his plan should be somewhat vague, and I am 
disappointed he has overpromised.’ Lewis was speechless. He was being hung 


out to dry. Stunned, Lewis vows to get him, but in a rare moment of common 
sense decides that now is not the time, and instead he consoles himself with a 
smooth brushing back of his hair in a last ditch attempt to appear nonchalant. 

The rest of the meeting passes by in a dreamlike haze for Jerry. He comes back 
to the here and now in time to hear JB sum up the meeting and agree to put Ben's 
rescue plan into action. Furthermore, with a nod from Sir Bill, he gives Ben the 
resource and time he needs to really turn Genesis around. He takes time to 
congratulate Ben for his fine work to date and for playing a straight bat. After 
quickly rushing through the any other business, the meeting closes. 

JB intercepts Jerry. ‘Can you stay please, Bill and I would like a quick word.’ 

As the boardroom doors close, Jerry nervously sits down again. It seems that 
his worst day ever is about to get even worse. 

‘Jerry, Bill and I have been thinking that a few changes are needed.’ 

‘What sort of changes?’ Jerry's internal alarm system is reaching overload. 

‘Bill and I believe that we need to have a little restructure, a shake-up. Get 
some new blood in and move some others on.’ 

Sir Bill picks up JB's thread. ‘Yes, and I am sorry to say that moving Mark out 
to Florida was not such a great idea after all. Family ties are one thing but this is 
business. We made a mistake acting on your recommendation, and we intend to 
recall him.’ 

Jerry piped up: ‘But Mark won't want to come back to London.’ 

JB and Sir Bill look at each other before turning back to Jerry. 

‘T suspect that Luton might be a better move for young Mark, given that he 
still has so much to prove.’ 

A knock at the door is followed by the appearance of a rather large security 
guard. JB smiles at Sir Bill as he continues. 

‘And for you Jerry, this restructure means it is time to attend to your garden.’ 

In a panic, Jerry is in freefall. ‘But I'll sue. Genesis was not all my fault. Look 
at Lewis, can't you see he is an idiot? And that Patak woman, she's always had it 
in for me. I'll countersue any move that bloody woman makes.’ 

Neither JB nor Sir William Henry Smith are to be intimidated however. 

‘Legal action is of course your prerogative but I am sure that you will find that 
it will be easier for everyone in these difficult days of change, to co-operate.’ 
Nodding towards the rather huge guard, JB concluded the meeting. ‘Dixon has a 
taxi waiting for you outside. We'll send on your personal effects. Goodbye, 
Jerry.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN: MENTORING 
INTERVENTION 


And so the final political battles are resolved at Xennic. Ben has learned a lot 
about surviving and thriving in the political battleground, and Jerry finally gets 
his comeuppance. But what did you make of the way in which the political 
manoeuvres were played out? Perhaps you thought that everything illustrated 
here was all above board and just the way that things get done in a large 
organization. Once again, before we unmask the Dirty Tricks, use the questions 
below to check your levels of political savvy and raise your awareness. 


What smart moves does Ben make? 

Where does Jerry's plan start to go wrong? 

What should Jerry have done differently in his early meeting with JB? 
What should Lewis have done to protect his own position? 

Why do large projects have such stupid names? 

What could Jerry do to save himself? 

What do you think will happen to Ben in the Epilogue? 

What is the stupid ‘in joke’ with all the names in the story? If we mentioned 
that Lewis’ first name was John, would you get it then? 


All that remains is for us to pick apart the final chapter of the story and describe 
the moves in these final Dirty Tricks at Work. 


THE DIRTY TRICKS IN CHAPTER 
SEVEN 


Dirty Trick No 19: My Hands are Tied 


Pretending to be helpless due to the influence of a higher authority or process, 
when under the same circumstances but with a different person, there would be a 
different outcome. 


Dirty Trick No 20: We're Right Behind You! 


The tactic of or setting someone up as spokesperson, encouraging risk taking, 
and falsely suggesting back-up and support, which will usually vanish at the first 
sign of conflict or problems. 


Dirty Trick No 21: ReStructure 


The tactic of reorganizing a team or department specifically to get an unwanted 
person out. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 19: MY HANDS 
ARE TIED 


Pretending to be helpless due to the influence of a higher authority or process, 
when under the same circumstances but with a different person, there would be a 
different outcome. 


The management role will sometimes demand that we enforce policy, rules, 
processes etc. and make difficult choices and decisions. However, this becomes 
a Dirty Trick when the rules are enforced for some, but, under the same 
circumstances, we are more flexible and would bend the rules for another. It is a 
management bias, a mild form of discrimination, where some employees are 
rewarded with greater flexibility and apparent understanding from the manager 
whilst others find that ‘rules are rules’, and there seems little that can be done to 
change this. 

Management also demands that sometimes it is appropriate to step outside of 
policies and regulations or to bend the rules in order to get new ideas into our 
organizations. However, the Machiavellian manager usually uses My Hands are 
Tied as a form of resistance to block ideas which conflict with their personal 
agenda or to unfairly favour other team members. Clearly this type of negative 
political activity is worth challenging if it conflicts with the best interests of the 
organization, its people or its customers. Developing the skills to challenge this 


appropriately is clearly important if someone you work with is using this tactic 
to his advantage and to the detriment of the meeting. 

The positive intent behind the game is usually one of self-protection, to deflect 
blame or difficult decisions, tacitly referring the employee to the immovable 
higher authority, which by implication will not be worth challenging. Even in 
highly regulated disciplines, as one HR manager put it recently, ‘there's always a 
way.’ It can also be used as a mechanism to deflect ideas more easily, which 
would take lengthy or difficult justifications. Perhaps we just don't have the time 
today to sit down with Ann and explain all the reasons why her suggestion won't 
work, so we reach for My Hands are Tied and hope that it will be enough to 
quickly deflect her. 

We have also heard examples where this Dirty Trick is combined with the 
Creative Magpie trick we illustrated in Chapter Two, whereby a good idea is 
blocked using either My Hands are Tied, or even Tell Me More, and then 
appropriated by the manager using Creative Magpie and passed off as their own 
work. 

The trick of My Hands are Tied sends out messages of mild discrimination and 
favouritism. It highlights management duplicity and damages individual morale 
because those who find that their ideas are not in favour (or who are not in 
favour personally) will have to work so much harder and spend more time and 
energy on the work of influencing legitimate ideas past their gatekeeper bosses. 
Again this time and energy could be directed into doing beneficial activity. 

Notice in our story how Jerry angles to take Genesis off the agenda to protect 
his own position. Notice also how JB, suddenly switching into the persecutor 
role, uses this Dirty Trick to cement his entrapment of Jerry into being the 
victim. Firstly JB suggests that his hands are tied by Sir Bill, then as Jerry fights 
back, he insists that it would go against the meeting protocol to have an agenda 
change at such short notice. A little later we have it confirmed that JB is being 
duplicitous when he freely changes the agenda during the meeting to suit his 
plans, bringing Genesis from item four to item one, and to keep the heat on 
Jerry. Also we wonder if, had Ben approached JB with a request before the 
meeting for delay, whether or not he would have been more flexible? We will 
never know for sure, but given that Ben's political savvy is increasing, his star is 
in the ascendancy, he is starting to turn Genesis around and JB has a strong 
desire to punish Jerry, we think it might have been likely. 


GAME STATS: MY HANDS ARE TIED 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 6/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


The hit on the bottom line will largely be determined by what is being resisted. 
Where significant performance improvement ideas are blocked by a 
Machiavellian manager's political self-interest, then the cost is potentially huge. 
However we notice from our research that this Dirty Trick is usually about 
resisting smaller scale ideas or suggestions. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 9/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


From the stories that people tell us, this Dirty Trick is extremely common in 
organizations of all types, particularly in the public sector. Managers view this as 
a legitimate resistance tactic without appreciating the full impact and likely 
escalation. 


CULTURE THREAT 8/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


The impact is greater here than on the Profit Warning scale. This trick 
undermines the levels of trust in the relationship between employee and 


manager. It makes the manager appear non-assertive and/or disingenuous and 
the employee is then strongly tempted into escalating actions. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 6/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


Employees are seldom fooled by this trick, despite its proliferation. Politically 
savvy employees whose antennae have detected this trick in progress and who 
are assertive enough to want to pressure test the manager are in a potentially 
strong position and the Machiavellian manager's credibility hangs in the balance. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 5/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


Given that this trick is usually about resisting ideas and requests, the impact is 
most likely to be moderate on the victim, unless the request is of significant 
personal importance. 


THE ANTIDOTE: MY HANDS ARE TIED 


The manager who plays this trick is taking a gamble. They are gambling on you 
simply accepting the decision of the higher authority or rules and that you won't 
notice, or know about, the ‘special concessions’ that they make to other more 
favoured employees. This means that if you confront them about their duplicity, 
they are very likely to feel awkward and uncomfortable. If it is merely your 
intention to ‘punish’ the manager, then you need not read any further. Just go in 
there and tough it out or shout at them! However, if you are interested in keeping 
your dignity and integrity, and increasing your chances of getting what you 
want, then read on. 

The antidote to this game contains several important elements, the first of 
which is ensuring that we avoid taking an aggressive or adversarial position. It is 
vital that we do this so as to ensure that we maintain emotional control during 
the meeting. This increases our personal power and invites the manager into 
more productive dialogue, and reduces the chance of them starting another 
game. It is the way we maintain our dignity and integrity. A stand-up fight will 
only weaken our chances of success and gives the manager more reasons to 
dismiss the appeal. 

Before you meet with the manager, if you know of ‘special concessions’ that 
they have made in the past, go and talk to the people involved and who 
benefited, and find out what the circumstances were. If there is a policy on the 
matter, go and study it so that you can check that the manager has the details 
right and notice if there is a right to appeal against the decision. This ensures that 
when you ask some of the smart questions listed below; you will have the 
advantage of knowing the facts. The smart questions are designed for you to ask 
after your initial request has been denied and you have subsequently discovered 
the manager's duplicity. They also work at the time when you make your initial 
request, if you suspect this game is being played. 

It is understandable that you could feel angry or aggrieved at the manager's 
stance and duplicity. However, it is vital that you separate the message from the 
emotion when you meet with the manager. Spend time composing and 
rehearsing the message before you meet them. Before action, get feedback from 
a friend or colleague who you trust. Remember that it is okay to talk about how 
disappointed, annoyed or frustrated you are by their tactics, but it is not helpful 


to behave in a disappointed, annoyed or frustrated way! 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK IN THE MEETING 


e What would need to happen for this rule to be flexed slightly? 

e Under what circumstances has this rule been modified in the past? 

e What did your boss actually say when you asked them about my request? 

What were the circumstances under which this rule was modified for Ben? 

In what ways is my request different from his? 

What would be the cost to you of bending this rule for me? 

What if we could come up with some creative ways of making this okay for 

you? 

e How would you feel if I was to talk to Sir Bill (the higher authority) 
directly? 

e What would need to happen for you to be convinced that flexing the rule 
this time would be the right thing to do? 

e How do you really feel about this situation? 

e What is getting in the way of you saying yes? 


Notice that whilst these questions are challenging, their style and approach is 
about inviting a more productive dialogue so that you can find out the basis for 
their resistance. If we can discover the intent behind the Dirty Trick, then we can 
more successfully neutralize it. And remember, if you are challenging a policy or 
a decision from a higher authority, ask about any rights of appeal that you may 
have. 

The final part of our proposed antidote strategy is a tough one and should only 
be used where you are totally convinced that this Dirty Trick is being used, you 
are calm and controlled and your other questions and challenges have failed. In 
other words, Machiavelli is entrenched and convinced they are in the strongest 
position. The key intervention to make is to expose the Dirty Trick, perhaps in a 
relatively light-hearted manner. Exposing it might sound something like this ... 


‘JB, I still don't understand why you are blocking this; however, I am 
disappointed at the manner in which you are doing it. Suggesting that your 
hands are tied doesn't sound like you, and this surprises me.’ 


Remember that the one thing that Machiavellian managers are afraid of is for 
their tactics to be exposed. Once a Dirty Trick is exposed then its power is 
dramatically reduced and more productive dialogue is often possible. If we then 
go on to offer JB a way forward or a way out which helps him to still appear 


okay, then he is much more likely to co-operate. 

If all of the above have still failed to be influential, and you are convinced you 
have the moral high ground, then, and only then, it might be time to consider 
escalating the situation by either going over JB's head to a higher authority or by 
appealing to other parties who will support you. We do however only 
recommend this as a final intervention strategy as it can lead to further escalation 
and attrition. 


THE POWER OF ... 
THE RAT’S WAY OUT 


Using this book to be more alert and alive to Machiavellian politics is a 
great idea and we are confident that you will use this information to 
navigate unhelpful politics rather than engage in them. However, beware 
of the way of the rat. A cornered rat will raise itself up on its hind legs 
and attack you. However, offer a rat a way out and it will nearly always 
take it. When confronting Machiavelli, always ensure that you have a way 
out, or a face-saving way forward for them. Remember, Machiavelli is 
heavily invested in the politics of self-interest and that once exposed, his 
ego may well choose an aggressive strategy, so be ready to ensure that 
you have left an escape route for him. This does not mean let him win, 
rather, give him ways out which do not directly threaten him. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 20: WE'RE 
RIGHT BEHIND YOU! 


The tactic of or setting someone up as spokesperson, encouraging risk taking, 
and falsely suggesting back-up and support, which will usually vanish at the first 
sign of conflict or problems. 


As children, we learn that in the absence of our own self-confidence and 
assertiveness, we can get others to take difficult issues or requests to more 
powerful others on our behalf. This is quite appropriate as we have yet to 
develop these skills and need our parents or guardians to negotiate challenges 
that we are not yet equipped to navigate ourselves. We also discover that the 
same is true of our playground gangs and that we can ‘volunteer’ someone to act 
as spokesperson either to negotiate with the school authorities or with other 
playground gangs. 

Where things get interesting is the point where we discover that we can 
scapegoat or punish an unpopular member of our group by ‘volunteering’ them 
to negotiate or take messages, which we know will be unwelcome to the 
receiver. And as part of our coercive strategy we learn that we can motivate a 
reluctant victim into action by suggesting that we will support them. However 
the scapegoat quickly gets to discover the duplicity when at the first sign of 
resistance, the support vanishes. 

In the world of work, we notice that this childish strategy is used either as a 
non-assertive mechanism, or aS a scapegoat tactic. In the face of tyrannical or 
autocratic leadership it becomes a risk to voice an opinion that is out of step with 
the established order. Therefore, with formal or informal work groups, 


spokespeople are sometimes sought to take these unpopular views to the tyrant. 
Heroes or rescuers in the group volunteer to deliver the messages and we respect 
them for their courage and their assertion, especially if they act selflessly and 
non-politically. Each of us knows that sometimes the messengers really do get 
killed! It is quite appropriate to select someone to represent our views who has 
the skills necessary and will be influential on our behalf. This is after all the 
basis of trade unionism and good negotiation. 

Whilst all of the above is the social dynamic of groups dealing with issues of 
power and control, albeit in a fairly non-assertive manner, this is nevertheless 
just the political infrastructure of the organization at work, and this is not so 
malevolent or unusual. Where this type of activity becomes a Dirty Trick is 
when it is used as a strategy for political one-upmanship, to punish or scapegoat 
someone. Where it is a trap we set for an adversary or where we perhaps use up 
an expendable relationship. 

The trick works by suggesting to the victim that if they agree to take the issue 
forward (and we know, but they are less well informed, about the dangers of 
doing so) that we will support them. However, we also know that if or when the 
going gets tough, that our support will be withheld or denied them. In our 
melodrama we notice Jerry using this tactic over Lewis as they finalize their 
disingenuous plans to influence the board meeting. ‘Remember I'll be there and 
will back you up when I can.’ And again just outside the boardroom; ‘Relax 
Lewis, Sir Bill and I go way back, and remember I am right behind you all the 
way.’ And we notice how, when push comes to shove, that Jerry's support 
evaporates. 


GAME STATS: WE'RE RIGHT BEHIND 
YOU! 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 4/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


As an isolated incident, then not much. But this game usually signals that there is 
autocratic and unapproachable leadership and that employees are reluctant to be 
open and honest. This in turn provides the breeding ground for this trick to 
operate. The longer-term profit warning climbs as ideas are suppressed and more 
messengers are killed in action. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 5/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


The more autocratic or tyrannical the leadership, then the greater the potential 
for this game to surface. Where employees enjoy freedom of expression and 
empathic, but tough management, then the organizational immune system can 
work as a healthy antidote to discourage this Dirty Trick. 


CULTURE THREAT 8/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Given that this is a game of scapegoat it has an initial impact mainly on the 


victim. Where things get interesting is firstly the malicious time and energy that 
has been spent by the group in setting the trap, and secondly the escalation and 
attrition that follow as other stakeholders are invited into the game to rescue the 
victim, or beat up the persecutors, consuming even more resource. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 7/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


The victim of this trick is almost certain to know that they have been set up, so 
the risk for the game player is in direct proportion to the levels of assertiveness 
and political power that the victim has. Persecutors should also note that 
politically savvy victims could use this situation to build alliances with powerful 
ogres, strengthening their position considerably. 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 9/10 (WHAT RISK IS 
THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS TRICK 
IS IN PLAY?) 


If you are set up as the victim of this game it signals a lack of trust and critical 
weaknesses in your relationships with your team members, and whilst they are 
unlikely to have the power to fire you, do you really want to work with them in 
the light of their actions? On the other hand, you are getting more opportunities 
to develop your survival skills! 


THE ANTIDOTE: WE’RE RIGHT BEHIND 
YOU! 


This game is teamwork at its worst. It is the game of getting someone else to 
take a risk that they wouldn't take without back-up and support, but knowing all 
the while that there is a different agenda, namely getting them into a difficult 
position and leaving them alone to struggle. The covert agenda is frequently to 
get them to make a ‘career decision’ so that these gamey individuals can benefit 
from someone else's newly tamished reputation. 

If you have been caught out by this game then you will know how painful it is 
to be manipulated by colleagues in this way. Your colleagues clearly are a 
disingenuous and cowardly bunch if this is their idea of teamwork, but you 
might also like to ask yourself what you did to invite such treatment from them 
in the first place. Depending on how serious the consequences, they might have 
just thought that this was a fun way of brightening up a dull afternoon in the 
office, or right up at the other end of the scale, they might be looking for revenge 
or to punish you, or to profit in someway from your misfortune. Uncomfortable 
though it is, the first step in deciding an appropriate strategy is to look inwards 
and ask yourself what you might have done to invite such an action from them, 
as well as considering what their motivations might have been. 

Clearly you have a right to be disappointed, upset or angry at their behaviour. 
Use these strong feelings to motivate yourself into taking action, but keep them 
to one side whilst you actually intervene. It may well be that the pay-off for 
these gamey individuals is to see you upset, angry or both. They may well be 
looking forward to seeing you ‘lose it’ so that they can claim the moral high 
ground, or perhaps pretend shock or surprise at your behaviour. Turning on them 
and yelling ‘where the hell were you guys?’ is unlikely to get the response you 
need. Ensure that you do not give them the satisfaction of this small-minded 
victory. 

If you are smart you will know that just letting it go is not a great idea and 
might encourage them to try harder. A smart strategy is required to stop this 
from happening again and help you keep your credibility, self-confidence and 
self-esteem intact. The accepted wisdom emerging from our work is to tackle 
each person involved in this deception individually. The most potent 
intervention might sound something like this ... 


‘Jerry, I am pretty disappointed at your part in what happened. You left me 
in a very difficult position by not supporting me as agreed. If we are to work 
well together in the future I suggest that we have a tough conversation about 
what just happened.’ 


Of course the really politically savvy individual will not get themself in this 
game in the first place. If you suspect that you are being set up for this game (or 
perhaps you are forewarned, having been caught out before) then you might find 
that some or all of the following smart questions helpful ... 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK THE PEOPLE WHO 
ARE ‘RIGHT BEHIND YOU!’ 


e What stops you from taking action yourself? 

e Why would you want to support me in taking this forward? 

e What makes you think that I would be successful? 

How could I support you in taking this forward for yourself? 
What do you have to gain by getting me to address this for you? 
What specific support are you offering? 

Who else have you asked to take this forward? 

What reasons did they give for declining? 

What happens if I decline your invitation? 

e What's in it for me, for taking this risk? 


These questions are designed to gently pressure test the position of your 
colleagues. They are designed to signal the extent of your political savvy and at 
the same time invite them into withdrawing from playing Dirty Tricks whilst 
giving you the moral high ground by offering your support in them taking the 
idea forward. 

If you have used some of the questions above and your colleagues are still not 
invited into behaving with more integrity and credibility, and the situation still 
does not ring true, then we strongly suggest that you listen to your cautious inner 
voice. The world of work is becoming a more productive place everyday and 
there are better teams out there; trust us, we have met and worked with some of 
them. 


THE POWER OF ... 
EMOTIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


Whatever feelings you are experiencing about this situation can both help 
and hinder you. Even the allegedly more unhelpful emotions like anger, 
rage or even wrath can be helpful, if they motivate you into taking 
positive action. However, it is certainly unhelpful to behave with rage and 
wrath in any political interaction. Anger is so often responded to by 
reciprocal anger, thereby fuelling the fire, and a stand-up fight nearly 
always hands an advantage to Machiavelli who will know how to exploit 
this. In an argument, the power goes to whoever manages to reclaim their 
emotional sanity first. It might be appropriate to talk about how angry or 
disappointed you feel, but always less helpful to be so caught up in your 
own anger or disappointment that you no longer make any rational sense. 
It is no longer an appropriate defence to get aggressive and claim later 
that this is ‘just the way I am’. Emotional intelligence can be practised 
and learned. 


DIRTY TRICK NO. 21: 
RESTRUCTURE 


The tactic of reorganizing a team or department specifically to get an unwanted 
person out. 


As responsible organizations it is appropriate that we ‘re-engineer’ the 
organization from time to time, usually to align with the mission or vision, and 
certainly to serve our customers, stakeholders and shareholders better. This 
usually requires that some people change roles, have responsibilities and 
reporting structures altered and sometimes these restructures require that some 
roles are no longer required and that people who are unable or unwilling to 
change, will need to leave. 

However, what is also true is that this can become a Dirty Trick, when the 
restructure is really all about jettisoning people, rather than improvement. This 
game is usually justified as an effective way of getting incompetent or 
unwelcome people out of our departments or organizations, and it continues to 
be a popular strategy, because it appears to work. 

The downside to this strategy is that when Restructure is used as a Dirty Trick, 
it is usually recognized as being in play, not just by the management and the 
intended victim, but also by other bystanders. These bystanders may well be 
invited to an attempted rescue of the victim, and if these bystanders are powerful 
or influential then escalation occurs, making the whole process more protracted, 
painful and more expensive for the organization. 

Alternatively the bystanders might be less invested and watch as the 


organization goes about its strategy. They notice that the real performance 
management process is not aligned to vision and values and accurate appraisal 
assessments. They notice instead that the Teflon Law applies. If you are doing 
good work and keeping in with the powerful stakeholders then almost every 
transgression will be tolerated. Make a mistake when you are less popular or 
performance is waning, then Restructure is the unwritten rule. 

Restructure certainly gets rid of unwelcome or unwanted employees, and just 
as certainly puts another debt on the emotional balance sheet. Restructure clearly 
signals to the employees the level of duplicity and lack of courage and 
authenticity of its leadership, and contributes further to the death of the 
organizational soul. 

The financial cost can also be a high one, especially where the game escalates 
to employment tribunals (complete with resulting bad publicity for the 
organization if found culpable) or large settlement packages. Restructure is a 
business as usual process, that 

promotes constant confusion, rumour and resulting change, during which focus 
is easily taken away from the market place and customer needs, frequently 
resulting in competitors gaining an advantage or customers becoming confused 
and disappointed. 

We know of one example where a senior HR manager told us that they (the 
organization) had never fired anyone in its 43-year history. He also 
inappropriately likened his organization to South America in the 1980s, at time 
when citizens just ‘disappeared’. Interestingly at the time of this meeting the 
organization was defending an unfair dismissal case of a senior manager who 
had recently been restructured and had kept meticulous records of how the 
organization had conducted itself during other alleged restructures. 

The curious aspect to Restructure is its visibility. This game is usually seen 
from afar by all concerned, even those unconcerned, as it moves inextricably 
towards its conclusion. As one manager once remarked, ‘it was like a car crash 
in slow motion.’ 

Bystanders are often unwilling to act in support of anyone being restructured; 
indeed they are more likely to collude if there is a chance that they might benefit 
personally from the demise of another's career. Let's be honest, no one is going 
to be too concerned about bad old Jerry being Restructured, and we will bet that 
a part of you quietly rejoiced at his downfall (he is our bad guy after all) but the 
bad news is that our hero Ben, or even you, could just as easily have been the 
victim. In this case the organization probably came out with the right result, but 


perhaps failed to calculate the real cost of their process. 


GAME STATS: RESTRUCTURE 


Profit Warning 
Org. Susceptibility 
Culture Threat 


Player's Risk Rating 


Victim's Health Warning 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


PROFIT WARNING 9/10 (OVERALL, WHAT RISK 
DOES THIS PRESENT TO THE BOTTOM LINE 
FOR THE ORGANIZATION?) 


The main threat lies in a failure to follow due process, leaving the organization 
open to legal redress. Not to mention the change management issues, 
redundancy packages etc. It also has an opportunity cost as energy and attention 
is wasted managing through the Restructure. 


ORG. SUSCEPTIBILITY 9/10 (HOW PRONE IS AN 
ORGANIZATION TO THIS TYPE OF BEHAVIOUR?) 


Used in almost all organizations, as it appears to be a relatively simple and 
painless way of managing out unwanted individuals. 


CULTURE THREAT 8/10 (HOW DOES THIS 
AFFECT THE ORGANIZATION CULTURE, AND 
STAFF MORALE?) 


Political ostriches apart, everyone usually knows that a restructure is happening 
and why, despite the often very elaborate strategy documents that are developed 
to ‘justify’ the move. The threat to the organizational culture and morale signals 
the organization's failure to tackle performance issues in line with its own 
policies and employees cannot fail to notice the duplicity. 


PLAYER’S RISK RATING 7/10 (HOW RISKY IS IT 
FOR THE PLAYER TO PLAY THIS DIRTY TRICK 
AND RISK EXPOSURE?) 


If you are the manager engaging in this game then you are likely to ‘win’; 
however, there is a real chance that something might go wrong with the process 
and an accusation of unfairness might easily be levelled against you. Ask 
yourself if playing Restructure really is easier than following the performance 
management process? 


VICTIM’S HEALTH WARNING 10/10 (WHAT RISK 
IS THE VICTIM PLACED UNDER WHEN THIS 
TRICK IS IN PLAY?) 


If you are being Restructured there is very little that you can do other than to exit 
with dignity and a suitable full and final settlement. Effectively you have lost the 
political battle by the time you become aware of your approaching status as a 
casualty. 


THE ANTIDOTE: RESTRUCTURE 


And now we have arrived at our final Dirty Trick for this volume, and we have 
saved one of the greatest political challenges for last. Surviving a Restructure 
(when it is a Dirty Trick) is possible, just very difficult; and under most 
circumstances if you are on the receiving end, then it is very often about exiting 
with dignity, credibility and a fair settlement. There is usually an internal appeals 
process, which you might be able to invoke successfully and retain some sort of 
role within the organization, but it is very unlikely that your role will be 
unchanged since this would involve a U-turn on the part of the persecutors. It 
might also be possible to mobilize sufficient political clout to challenge the 
outcome, but again, by the time you get wind of the fact that you are being 
Restructured, then it is probably too late. 

Once outside of the organization, there are legal rights of redress that might be 
invoked if you can prove that you have been unfairly treated or discriminated 
against. However, none of these processes are likely to be able to reinstate you, 
and even if they were, would you really want to go back? When someone is 
Restructured, either as part of a valid process or as a victim in a Dirty Trick, the 
tough bottom line is still the same; the organization has declared that their time 
is up, the immune system has kicked in, and they are expected to leave, 
preferably without too much fuss. 

If you suspect that you are being Restructured then the first step is to do all 
you can to check for evidence that this is a fact, rather than a paranoid fantasy. 
Paying attention to watercooler gossip is all very well, and this grapevine can be 
highly accurate, but you need something harder on which to base future actions. 
Because Restructure is a relatively slow moving game (the organization needs 
time to check that due process is being followed and that a heavy lawsuit will 
not be the outcome) then initially, time is on your side. The first part of the 
strategy for managing yourself safely through a Restructure is to use this time to 
your advantage, checking out your conspiracy theory with anyone you know 
who might have information to confirm or refute your gut feeling. 

It is obviously worth talking to anyone who you know and trust who might be 
able to help you; however, under these circumstances it might also be worth 
talking to your adversaries and opponents as they might well leak clues about 
what might be going on out of your sight. Engaging directly with adversaries 


who are likely to either profit from your demise, or perhaps enjoy the sense of 
victory at your downfall, can be very revealing, especially if they are careless, or 
unprofessional enough to gloat. Go see them, ask them about their views or even 
advice (remember you don't have to take it) but pay really close attention to what 
they say and how they say it. Remembering that 93% of communication is non- 
verbal, so try listening to the music as closely as the words! 

Try asking some or all of the following smart questions of your stakeholders, 
allies and even adversaries to check more deeply for the real reasons. Any data 
gathered in these meetings might be highly valuable later and will form the basis 
of what to do next. We have advised some people to make extensive notes in 
order to create an audit trail, which might be needed later. These are smart 
generic questions and depending on your situation and the specific nature and 
type of organization, some adapting may well be necessary to sharpen them up. 


POWER QUESTIONS TO ASK ABOUT THE 
ALLEGED RESTRUCTURE 


What do you know about the rumoured restructure? 

What are the main drivers behind this restructure? 

How long will the restructure process take? 

When will there be some sort of official announcement? 

How will we minimize the disruption to the business? 

How will this restructure help us to serve our customers better? 

What process will be used to determine and allocate new roles? 

What specific criteria will be used? 

Who will be involved in the decision-making process? 

Who will have the final say? 

How will the business ensure fair play during the process? 

What right of appeal will there be? 

Who will be affected by this restructure? (ask about people, jobs, how 
many, how soon?) 

How will I be affected by this restructure? 

How will the results of the restructure be communicated? (And when?) 
How will the restructure be communicated to our customers and suppliers? 
What opportunities are there for using this restructure to perhaps change 
career or move into a different role? 


Remember to be polite and tenacious as you ask, and look closely at speaker 


who may well be unintentionally ‘leaking’ clues about how honest they are 
being. Notice the extent to which responses sound or look defensive. You might 
like to use this as a cue to a follow-up question such as ‘You seem pretty 
uncomfortable about talking about this, what is on your mind?’ or ‘what is really 
going on?’ 

Some people have remarked that asking questions is a risky business and 
increases your chances of being ‘restructured’. The ostrich tactic seems to be 
many people's preferred approach. We beg to differ. It is certainly an act of 
courage to engage the powerful people in the organization with these questions; 
however, remember that if this really is a game of restructure and you are the 
intended victim, by the time you are told about it and then invited to ask your 
questions, the decisions have in all probability already been made. Asking tough 
questions is unlikely to increase the ‘career threatening’ element for you 
personally. But asking them might well demonstrate your confidence, personal 
power and political savvy, and sends out a strong signal. 

Optionally, depending on the situation you may wish to escalate the directness 
of your approach, with care along the lines of: 


‘JB, no one believes that this restructure is anything other than managing me 
out of the organization. I think that this situation is already uncomfortable 
enough for everyone, so let's work together and find the best way forward.’ 


If the powers that be in your organization are deluded enough to think that 
restructure is a good way of managing unwanted people out, and furthermore 
that bystanding employees are so dumb that they won't realize that this is a 
game, then asking about the methodology and reasons behind previous 
‘restructures’ should prove awkward for them, and perhaps helpful for you. It 
might sound something like this ... 


“The word around the business is that this process is used to get unwanted 
people out of the business, so how might you reassure the team that this is 
not the case?’ 


‘We restructured just last month and the word is that it was more about 
getting rid of Fraser. What might you say to reassure people this time 
round?’ 


If as a result of your enquiries you get either anecdotal or better still, hard copy 
evidence, that there is some disingenuous activity happening, then you have a 
moral dilemma and some difficult choices ahead. Where this is the case then you 
need independent advice about how best to proceed and maximize your position. 


The bottom line is that you need to decide what you want from the situation as 
an outcome. Identifying your best and worst scenarios and discussing these with 
your professional advisers will be a good next step. 

Remember, if the organization really does want you out, do you really want to 
stay? If you confront the organization with evidence of its own duplicity, do you 
really believe that they will back down? Yes, sometimes they can be dissuaded, 
but realize the extent of the challenge you are taking on. Remaining inside the 
organization under these circumstances probably means limited scope for 
progression. We are reluctant to suggest this, but you are likely to be much better 
off exiting with dignity and credibility intact, a good settlement in the bank and a 
good reference to post before future employees. Be reassured that there are 
better organizations out there to work with, so put some energy and attention 
into finding them! 

However, before you rush off to make that appointment with the headhunter, 
take a few minutes for quick reflection. The final uncomfortable truth about 
being the victim of Restructure is that at some level, you made a mistake which 
prompted their action, so put the pain aside for a second and be honest about 
what you might have done to prompt it. We are not suggesting that you deserved 
it, but this Dirty Trick is usually invited, at least in part, by the victim. Where 
has your performance been less than it should? Which powerful people might 
you unwittingly have crossed? What rules or rituals might you have bent or 
broken? Understanding what the catalyst was will better help you ensure that 
you are not condemned to make the same mistakes again. 


A FINAL MESSAGE TO THE MANAGER 
WHO THINKS ‘RESTRUCTURE’ ISA 
GOOD STRATEGY 


If you are the manager or leader of an organization and you think this is a good 
way of addressing poor performance or managing ‘difficult’ people out, then see 
if you have the courage to ask yourself the same questions we asked earlier. 
Consider how uncomfortable it might get, if the people you are restructuring 
have developed an ethical strategy to challenge you. If you are still determined 
to press ahead, then ask yourself this next set of questions. 


e Do you really think that your people will be ignorant of the real agenda? 

e What level of trust will exist between you and the employees that remain, 
after the game is finished? 

e How long will it take morale to recover from this strategy? 

e Is this really how you want to do business? 

e Is this really the sort of organization you want to build? 

e Is this strategy really in line with your own personal values? 

e What might the personal cost be to you? 

e What might all the hidden costs of this strategy be? 

e What impact will this strategy have on your customers? 

e What might the legal consequences be if you are caught out? 

e Can you afford the negative publicity of being exposed as a poor place to 
work+? 

e What really stops you from dealing with this situation professionally? 

e Whilst the restructure is in process, how effective do you believe your 
people will be? How motivated, focused and committed will they be? Can 
you really afford it? 

e What might this say about your own values, ethics and moral courage? 


If you are starting to reconsider your belief in Restructure as a legitimate tactic 
for your organization you now have some tough choices ahead. Here at the close 
of this book, we hand you a dilemma. You clearly have some entrenched habits 
on how to handle work situations. Are you up for a change? Can you cope with a 
more authentic approach? If not, as the popularity of this book increases, your 
exposure risks are rising. The choice is yours. 


THE POWER OF ... 
SURRENDER 


We need to accept that just as we don't need to fight every battle that 
comes our way, we won't win every battle we fight. Sad but true. Some 
Machiavellian types are so determined and mired in their own faulty, 
manipulative thinking that they just won't be invited into behaving 
authentically and creatively. They have not learned the connection 
between relationship and results, and are caught up in short-term thinking. 
In some cases it seems that the more we invite and encourage them to be 
authentic, the more they play games. There will be times when we have to 
surrender and let it go, either in the face of overwhelming force or 
because the issue is just not important enough. There will be times when 
it is more important that we keep our integrity, self-esteem, careers and 
values intact and allow Machiavelli a small victory. The quicker we 
decide to let the small stuff go, the quicker that we can direct our energies 
and attention to more appropriate challenges. 


1 We recently heard someone declare that they would never work for the 
major employer in their town because ‘they are always restructuring, they 
must be in trouble.’ 


Epilogue 


Florida — Six Months Later 


Hanna took in the wonderful view from their Florida beachfront complex. Down 
at the water's edge, Ben was enjoying himself splashing and paddling with the 
kids. It was good to see him relaxed. Hanna couldn't remember the last time Ben 
had really switched off. And, after the troubles of the last year, he really 
deserved it. 

‘My parents were disappointed that I didn't go back home with Mark, but how 
could I leave all this?’ Miranda swept her hand out to indicate the vista of their 
Florida beachfront complex. ‘Another G ‘n’ T?’ 

Hanna nodded in reply. ‘I can't say I blame you for staying. After all, Luton is, 
well ... Luton.” When Mark had left, he promised Miranda it would only be for 
six months or so while he ‘proved himself’. Miranda wasn't waiting. If he had 
failed to meet her father's expectations perhaps he hadn't met hers either? So, she 
had stayed put in Florida with JB finding something to keep her occupied. 

Hanna sat back on the lounger. ‘It was really good of your father to let us stay 
here, and it's nice being able to get to know you at long last.’ 

Miranda smiled. ‘Daddy said that you and Ben should take a little break, 
particularly given the way Ben dug him out of the proverbial with Genesis. Now 
it looks like your chap is going to bring the whole thing to a satisfactory 
conclusion.’ 

‘But not without a few trials along the way!’ Hanna smiled. She wondered 
what on earth had happened to Jerry. Ben told her that most people around 
Xennic were surprised at just how little difference Jerry's rapid departure had 
made. Of course he was missed, but only like one misses having a hole in the 
head. 

‘So, tell me Hanna, would you like to settle over here?’ 

‘Ooohh, that's a tough call, Miranda.’ There was a moment of silence between 
them before both women laughed at Hanna's sarcasm. Over the last week they 
had become firm friends and Hanna was very impressed. Not only was Miranda 
good fun to be around socially, she was clearly making strong progress building 


up the latest US subsidiary of Xennic. 

‘Daddy will be pleased you like it here.’ 

‘However, I do need to keep Ben's feet firmly on the ground after what 
happened last year. Wouldn't do to get too carried away.’ 

“Yes, but it was funny, especially when Surrinder was given Jerry's job. That 
said, she did not look very pleased when Daddy broke the news.’ After a little 
pause, Miranda continued, smiling. ‘Technically, of course, she just took on 
some new responsibilities, it was a re-structure after all.’ 

‘What's the difference?’ Hanna was puzzled. Although she kept up with most 
things to do with her husband's work, some things still passed her by. 

‘Something legal I'm told.” Hanna made a mental note to mention this to Ben, 
yet she was confident that he would know all about it. She was a little concerned 
in case Ben got caught up in some new Dirty Tricks. Perhaps the games had just 
moved on to another level in Xennic, or perhaps Americans had their own 
political games and power plays? 

Before she had time to reply, Ben came bouncing up with a big smile on his 
face, clearly happy with life. Hanna ruffled his hair. ‘You look like you're 
enjoying yourself, Ben?’ 

“Yes, but I must confess I've not kept my promise?’ 

‘Promise?’ 

“Yeah, that I'd not think about work. I just saw a crab crawling under a rock 
and it reminded me of Lewis, made me smile.’ 

‘Oh that creep,’ chirped in Miranda. 

“What's he up to these days, apart from crawling under rocks?’ Hanna asked. 

‘Well, just before we left to fly here, we heard he's being transferred to a new 
department. I wonder how Lewis will feel when he learns that training is being 
relocated to Cumbernauld!’ 

Miranda laughed so hard that G&T nearly shot out of both nostrils. ‘I heard 
that too, I just hope for all our sakes that his first course is not about building a 
positive image. If those graduate trainees listen to their new trainer, it could be 
career limiting.’ 

With good spirits, all three clinked glasses and toasted Florida. 


Epilogue: Mentoring Intervention 


When we first started Politics at Work, and began writing and researching this 
book, we easily and quickly identified these Dirty Tricks, along with many 
more. We then discovered that the managers whom we worked with not only 
identified with our early catalogues of mischief, they took great delight in telling 
us their stories, converting these into games with pithy titles and devising 
countless variations on a theme. We are now in a position to threaten our 
publisher and long-suffering editor John Moseley with an almost endless series. 

We have been fortunate to have worked in some of the largest corporate 
organizations, and run workshops and seminars for their most talented managers. 
These experiences nearly always throw up the same themes. 


Most managers (indeed most employees) in organizations want to do good 
work and ... 

The majority were not impressed when they encountered colleagues who 
used the type of Dirty Tricks exposed in this book. 

Some brave souls were honest enough to tell us that they did indulge in 
these tactics and were ambivalent about this; with some of them 
considering that this is ‘just the way things get done around here’ or ‘that's 
life’. 

A few were even brave enough to suggest to us that they were ignorant of 
this type of activity, were uncomfortable about our work, but now 
recognized that they were usefully forearmed against negative politics. 
Some enlightened managers recognized that these negative political acts 
were likely to set off an unfortunate chain reaction as other bystanders ‘got 
involved’ but most considered the threat from negative political acts very 
myopically. 

Too few, really, considered the consequences of these acts on the 
organization in terms of time, money, lost customers and contracts, 
disillusioned talent leaving, reputation damage, stress, breakdowns, heart 
attacks etc. 

And, most worrying of all, when the fun with the catalogues and discussion 
about negative politics was over, we challenged them as to what the 
antidotes were to such negative bureaucracy. We were mostly met by 
vacant expressions, much shoulder shrugging and shoe gazing. The other 


popular alternative to this was using more Machiavellian politics to 
counteract Machiavellian politics, which only exacerbated the problem. 


This apparently paralysing mix of ambivalence and ignorance does not bode 
well for the political health of our organizations. Indeed, most of the evidence 
we have collected and experiences we have had suggests the opposite. The 
distinguished management research organization Roffey Park have researched 
this subject extensively, and their papers clearly indicate that, unless we take 
action, the ailing patient that is our organiszational culture, is heading for 
terminal arrest. 

The challenge for leadership is immense, especially given that we all take our 
cue about how to behave from the top. But where to begin? Here are a few 
pointers. 

1 Open the debate 

In many respects this is the hardest part. To raise the possibility that some of 
our most senior people are not behaving ethically, indeed are behaving with 
rampant self-interest, is a risk. We have learned that to raise the subject of 
power and politics in organizations is to stir up profound and uncomfortable 
feelings and experiences for most of people. But if we are to have strong 
leadership, then one of the big new challenges is here. We need to get the 
drag this uncomfortable topic out of the shadows (where Machiavelli does 
his most potent work) and into the light. 

2 Learn and up-skill 

Despite the initial paralysis of the managers we have worked with, positive 
and effective political skills can, and indeed must, be taught more explicitly 
at every level of the organizational management structure. If managers are 
learning politics from their peers and seniors, what sort of politics are they 
learning?! Remember that the fish rots from the head! Given the lack of 
awareness and lack of choices that many managers feel in these situations, 
good management development programmes need to be devised to provide 
better influencing skills. Of course, as providers of such services we would 
say that wouldn't we, but can we all continue to ignore this threat to our 
organizational survival? 

3 Politics is necessary 

Recognize that politics is a necessary part of organizational activity and that 
it is not going to go away, indeed there is strong evidence to show that it is 
on the increase.* Therefore, plan to take action to breed a culture of positive 


politics. 
4 Corporate values 


Revisit the corporate values to ensure that these align with positive political 
behaviours. And, before you say ‘hey, we're okay, we've got “act with 
integrity ” on a nice laminate card,’ ask yourself: what does that look like, 
sound like or even feel like? How will we know integrity when we 
encounter it? How explicitly have you described the type of political 
activities that are acceptable and those that are not? Also, consider if your 
reward and motivation structures support such values. If not, change them! 

5 Don't underestimate Machiavelli 

Remember that fighting Machiavellian politics is a massive organizational 
performance initiative waiting to happen. Imagine if you no longer had to 
‘play games’ to get things done? How much more rewarding would your 
work become? How much more effective could you and the team become? 
Imagine the step change in the performance of your organization. Dare to 
imagine that a more positive political organisation is possible. 

And as for you as an individual? Where do you start building your political 
skills, especially if the rest of the organization is just not ready to get 
enlightened yet? Waiting for the organization to change to a more positive 
political culture is probably to wait in vain. We suggest that, given more and 
more people are approaching us about learning positive politics, those who 
add power and politics to their personal development plan now will gain an 
advantage when it comes to advanced level influencing skills. Not only will 
they be ahead of the game, they will also be better able to act with integrity, 
build longer term credibility and be true to their personal values. 

A personal starter for ten includes ... 

1 Positive attitude 

Get a positive attitude to organizational politics. It is not going away, it is 
getting more complex by the day, so get your head out of the sand and get 
learning. Where possible get some professional development in this area. 
Talk to HR or the training department about the possibility of adding this 
fascinating and vital subject to the organization's development timetable and 
Strategy. 

2 Involve others 


Discuss this book and the Dirty Tricks with other friendly and enlightened 
souls you can trust. Discuss the type of unhelpful politics you encounter and 


use the ideas in this book to work for you in beginning to building up your 
own and the organization's immune system. Buy lots of copies of this book 
and share them around everyone you work with. 

3 Discard books 

Throw away any books about power and politics that advocate destructive, 
one-up, Machiavellian, manipulative politics. These flat earth thinkers have 
had their day. 

4 Suspend emotion 

When you encounter Dirty Tricks (and now you'll know it when you see it) 
then suspend your emotions and get intelligent, remember to ask better 
questions and keep calm. 

5 Moral high ground 

Look for the moral high ground and the bigger picture whenever you 
encounter myopic self-interest. This is always a tough place for Machiavelli 
to hide. 

6 Help Machiavelli 

Always have a ‘way out’ or ‘way forward’ to offer Machiavelli. Remember 
that a cornered rat will attack, but if you give it an escape route, it will 
always take it. 

7 Influence with integrity 

Use your personal power ethically and appropriately. We have shown time 
and again that there are better ways of dealing with negative politicking 
without joining the fray. We strongly encourage you to take heart and give it 
a go. 

And here our first book ends. We hope that you have been entertained as well 


as challenged and enlightened. In addition, we very much hope to recruit you to 
the crusade against negative politicking and abuses of power in organizations. 
Remember that we have the moral high ground and the best interests of the 
organization at heart and that this is also mutually inclusive of us succeeding as 
individuals too. Together we can get Machiavelli on the run and give him no 
place to hide. 


Mike Phipps and Colin Gautrey 
March 2005 


1 ‘42% of people learned political skills from others, 27% learned 
instinctively, 24% through bitter experience and 7% have not learned.’ 
Source: Roffey Park. 


2 «69% of respondents in the 2002 survey reported that political behaviour was 
rife — and on the increase.’ Source: Roffey Park. 


3 Editor's shameless footnote! 
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Politics at Work 


Politics at Work Ltd specializes in helping individuals and teams develop their 
capability to influence with integrity. Organizational life can get very political, 
stressful and unpleasant at times, so Politics at Work exists to enable our clients 
to cut through time-wasting and de-motivating negativity, by developing positive 
political skills. 

With the cost of unhelpful politicking now being measured in billions, the 
development of political skills can no longer be left to chance. Politics at Work 
provides organizations with renewed hope for better results through original 
ideas and tried and tested development interventions, focused exclusively on 
power, influence and organizational politics. 


www.politicsatwork.com 
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for the complexities of the modern business world and, inevitably, this 
experience has been gained in some highly political environments. This breadth 
and depth of experience is combined with a penetrating intellect, an intuitive 


grasp of priorities and a relentless, determined attitude; all of which contribute to 
the impressive results our clients achieve. His formidable track-record could 
only have been achieved with a keen ability to influence on all fronts. 
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Tactics to sabotage an organization's productivity , from a CIA manual published in 1944 : 


Richard Feloni 


In 1944 , the CIA's precursor , the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) , distributed a secret pamphlet that was 


intended as a guidebook to citizens living in Axis nations who were sympathetic to the Allies . 
The " Simple Sabotage Field Manual , " declassified in 2008 and available on the CIA's website , provided 
instructions for how everyday people could help the Allies weaken their country by reducing production in factories , 


offices , and transportation lines . 


" Some of the instructions seem outdated ; others remain surprisingly relevant , " reads the current introduction on the 
CIA's site . 


" Together they are a reminder of how easily productivity and order can be undermined . " 


Below are select methods by which an employee can deliberately lower organizational productivity . 


The recommended productivity-dampening activities are common behaviors widely prevalent within multiple 


contemporary organizations . 


Organizations and Conferences : 


Insist that all activities be accomplished exclusively through " channels . " 


Never permit abbreviated protocols to implement in expedite of decisions . 


Deliver " speeches . " 


Speak as frequently as possible to great length . 


Illustrate " points " with extended anecdotes and accounts of personal experience . 


Refer all matters to committee , for " further study and consideration " at every opportunity . 


Attempt to develop a committee's extent to the greatest numerical membership possible — never less than five 


subjects . 


Introduce irrelevant issues as frequently as possible . 


Obsess over precise wordings of communications , minutes , and resolutions . 


Reiterate matters decided upon at the previous meeting and attempt to re-open the question of respective decision 


advisability . 


Advocate " caution . " 


" " " 


Be " reasonable " , urging fellow-conferees to " capitulate " , avoiding haste that might lead to sequent 


embarrassment or implementation complexity . 


Managers : 


In the course of fabricating work assignments , always sign out unimportant jobs first . 


Assign important jobs to inefficient workers . 


Insist on perfection in the dispensation of relatively unimportant work , products , or matters ; refinish items 


demonstrating the least flaw . 


To lower morale and with it , production , be pleasant to inefficient workers ; awarding such undeserved promotion . 


Conduct conferences when there is more critical work to be done . 


Multiply procedures and clearances involved in issuing instructions , pay checks , etcetera . 


Establish that at least three separate individuals must approve an action where only one review is sufficient to 


accomplish effective implementation . 


Employees : 


Work slowly . 


Contrive as many interruptions to work as possible . 


Execute poor quality work , attributing such to inferior tools , machinery , or equipment . 


Complain that such conditions prevent the respective job from being properly accomplished . 


Never transfer skill and experience to a new or less accomplished worker . 


( The full manual is available at the CIA's website » ) 
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